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Preface 


In Sociology of Contemporary Japan”, I survey the principal social scientific 
studies of contemporary Japanese society (1945-1995). Rather than providing a 
detailed road map, I have sought to delineate a broad contour of the scholarly 
terrain. Although a cartography of what people have written about may not 
closely resemble a land and its people, I hope that this Trend Report will be useful 
. not just to scholars seeking a guide to the vast secondary literature, but also to 
people interested in contemporary Japanese society. At the risk of being hoisted 
by my own critical petard, I hope in the near future to offer my own analysis of 
contemporary Japanese society. 

For the sake of consistency, I have placed names in Western order: first 
' name followed by family name. In transliterating Japanese words, I have 
generally followed the modified form of the Hepburn system widely used by 
Anglophone scholars of Jápan. All translations from Japanese are mine. 

My two extended research sojourns in Japan inform this Trend Report: at 
the Institute of Social Science, University of Tokyo, in 1985; and at the Faculty of 
Letters, Keio University, in 1993. I wish to thank my faculty sponsors during 
these two visits, Yoshiaki Nishida of Tokyo University and Hideki Watanabe of 
Keio University. In addition, I spent the Summer 1995 in Tokyo in order to 
prepare this Report. During these visits, many friends and scholars in Japan 
helped me in immeasurable ways. In particular, I would like to thank Hiroshi 
- Ishida, Takashi Machimura, Fumiaki Moriya, Keiko Nakayama, Sawako 
Shirahase, Ako Tenmyó Sugiura, Hideaki Uemura, David Wank, Hideki 
Watanabe, and Satoshi Watanabe. Outside of Japan, I wish to thank Nancy 
Abelmann, Megan Greene, Miwako Kuno, Mahee Lie, Leslie Salzinger, and 
Alan Wolfe. The Japan Foundation and the Research Board of the University of 
Illinois helped defray research expenses. Robert Brym's enthusiastic editorial 
support has been invaluable. 

I wish to dedicate this monograph to Professors Nakayama and Watanabe. 
They have been unfailingly kind and generous in the past decade; this is but a 
. smalltoken of my gratitude. 


Introduction 


J apanese society is a fascinating and important topic of scholarly inquiry. 
Japan's prewar ascent as a major industrial and imperial power — unique 
outside of the West — and its commanding presence in the current global 
economy are but two obvious reasons for widespread interest. Yet linguistic 
and cultural barriers render Japan all but unapproachable for many non-native 
scholars. In addition, the very profusion of Japanese scholarship, not to 
mention the ever-expanding non-Japanese scholarship and non-scholarly 
writings, makes an adequate grasp of the secondary literature on Japan all but 
impossible. The study of Japan is, then, compelling, even necessary, but 
challenging. 

My intention in this Trend Report — “Sociology of Contemporary Japan’ — 
is to offer an interpretive overview of the most important scholarly writings for 
understanding contemporary Japanese society. The focus is inevitably on social 
science scholarship; I largely ignore fiction and non-scholarly writings. Ás one 
Japanese sociologist suggested, however, it may very well be much more 
instructive to read several contemporary Japanese novels — for example, recent 
fictions by Haruki Murakami, Ryú Murakami, or Banana Yoshimoto — to 
make sense of Japan in the 1990s. For that matter, films directed by Akira 
Kurosawa, Yasujiró Ozu, or Júzó Itami clearly illuminate the changing 
contours of postwar Japanese society. In addition, many Japanese non-fiction 
writings about their own society are, not surprisingly, informative and 
interesting; they certainly deserve readership outside of Japan (e.g. Honda, 
1993b). Nonetheless, beside my own vocation as a sociologist and this being a 
sociological journal, I believe that there are things about which sociologists can 
make a unique contribution to our collective understanding of Japanese society. 
As Hermann Broch said of the novel — “The sole raison d'étre of a novel is to 
discover what only the novel can discover” (Kundera, 1988: 5) - I might make a 
similar claim for sociology: the sole rationale of sociology is its ability to offer 
insights unavailable in other modes of knowing. In this spirit, then, I present 
my overview of sociological writings on contemporary Japanese society. 


2 Sociology of Contemporary Japan 


The Nature and Scope of the Trend Report 

There are two broad ways to draft a Trend Report. One may pursue the goal of 
comprehensiveness. In such a tract, the diligent author would track down and 
patiently reconstruct the latest developments in many sub-fields, replete with a 
lengthy bibliography. In all likelihood, such a report would implicitly celebrate 
the fecundity of the intellectual field by conveying the proliferation of journal 
articles and monographs. In so doing, the intrepid author risks the danger of not 
only failing to see the forest for the trees, but also chronicling a triumphant 
growth — both in terms of breadth and depth — of sociological studies on Japan. I 
shall eschew this path. In an age of electronic data bases, the erstwhile rationale of 
a Trend Report as a repository of references has disappeared. The mushrooming 
list of publications, moreover, overwhelms even the most erudite scholar and 
renders the possibility of comprehensiveness all but illusory. In addition, there 
are previous summaries of the sociological scholarship on Japan (e.g., Borton, 
Elisséeff, Lockwood, and Pelzel, 1954: chap.9; Koyano, 1976; Japanese 
Sociological Society, 1982, 1986, 1990; Dower, 1986b; Shôji, Machimura, Shóji, 
Takegawa, and Yazawa, 1988; Kelly, 1991); several excellent and accessible 
reference works in English for those seeking a general understanding of modern 
Japanese history and society (Hunter, 1984; Bowring and Kornicki, 1993; 
Kodansha, 1993; Hsu, 1994); and, finally, many books that offer helpful 
background and overview of modern Japan (e.g. Ishida, 1971; Hammitzsch, 
1981; Sabouret, 1988; Duus, 1989; Thomas, 1989; Gluck and Graubard, 1992; 
Gordon, 1993; Hendry, 1995). 

An alternative approach is to offer an interpretive survey of the scholarly 
terrain, In such an enterprise, the author would present a highly selective and 
even personal view of the field. This approach would stress the important, 
enduring books over the latest journal articles. Rather than delineating the nooks 
and crannies, the Report would highlight salient and noteworthy developments. 
This 1s the path that I pursue. I present a macroscopic overview of sociological 
efforts to comprehend contemporary Japanese society and in so doing cite what I 
consider to be the most crucial works in making sense of contemporary Japanese 
society. | 

Let me specify the scope of my enterprise. Given that I am skeptical about 
the existence of any ahistorical ‘essence’ for any nation-state, it becomes 
incumbent to demarcate the historical period under discussion. Temporally, I 
focus on contemporary Japanese society. By “contemporary”, 1 follow the 
received Japanese historiographical division of equating “contemporary” (gendai) 
with ‘post-World War II era’ (sengo) (e.g. Mitani, 1988; Isoda, 1983; Sekikawa, 
1993). Although I do not deny continuities between the prewar and the postwar 
periods, the year 1945, the end of the Second World War, marks a significant 
watershed. While 1930s Japan remained agrarian and authoritarian, 1990s Japan 
is indisputably (post)industrial and politically democratic. My shallow temporal 
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span is ironic given my commitment to historical orientation in sociology (e.g. 
Lie, 1992), but it 1s also mandated by the demands of manageability and of 
sociologists’ interests (which tend toward the present). 

Spatially, I discuss almost exclusively the territorial boundary claimed by the 
contemporary Japanese state. This statement of the obvious may seem bizarre. 
Yet in our transnational age, the received notions of territorial boundaries and of 
the cultural integrity of nation-states are under considerable suspicion. An 
adequate grasp of the workings of Japanese businesses, for example, requires 
investigators to span the whole globe. The rapid flow of capital, labor, and 
communication across national boundaries makes a territorially bounded 
nation-state less and less plausible as a sovereign object of inquiry and 
generalization. Indeed, transnational flows (cultural and commodity flows, 
migrant labor, and so on) and internal differentiation (class, gender, ethnicity, 
and so on) make any contemporary nation-state a poor candidate for facile 
generalizations. Indeed, in the concluding chapter, I argue that the very idea of 
Japan as a coherent object of inquiry is problematic. 

In spite of my selective and, in many ways, narrow approach to this Trend 
Report, I widen my horizon in terms of the prevailing academic division of labor. 
Quite simply, I am not concerned whether an interesting and sociologically 
informed or inspired book on Japan was written by a sociologist or whether it 
could be classified as a work of sociology. In other words, I extend the parameter 
of ‘sociology’ as usually conceived by sociologists. Reading Masao Maruyama 
(1963), an exemplary postwar Japanese intellectual and an influential political 
scientist, is undoubtedly more illuminating than perusing several years’ worth of 
the Japanese Sociological Society’s flagship journal, Shakaigaku hyóron. My 
decision to cast my net beyond sociology as a narrowly defined discipline is also 
due in part to the constitution of Japanese intellectual life. In Japan there 
continues to be a place for intellectuals to write and to address the broader 
educated public. Furthermore, the weakness of university sociology depart- 
ments and of national and regional sociology associations makes for less 
disciplinary coherence. Most importantly, however, I regard sociology as part of 
a singular discipline of the human and social science (see also Wallerstein, 1991). 

Finally, I have drawn mostly on works written in Japanese and English. 
There is something disturbing about the assumed centrality of English as a lingua 
franca of Japanese studies. It is, to be sure, readily explainable as a consequence of 
the centrality of the United States for contemporary Japan, the numerical 
preponderance of Anglophone scholars of Japan (not just in the United States, 
but also in Canada, the United Kingdom, Australasia, and Asia), and the 
intellectual hegemony of English in the social sciences. As of the mid-1990s, 
then, it is indisputable that the vast majority of the best scholarship on 
contemporary Japanese society appears in Japanese and in English. There are, 
however, excellent works in Chinese, French, German, Korean, and Russian, 
among other languages. For scholars interested in surveying the scholarship on 
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Japan around the world, there are some useful guides (see especially the Japan 
Foundation's series of reports published in the late 1980s and "Japanese Studies in 
the World’ [Kokusai Kóryó Kikin, 1984, 1986, 19872, 1987b, 1987c, 1988, 19892, 
1989b, 1994; see also Kirby, 1981; Nish, 1988; Wu and Xiong, 1989; Befu and 
Kreiner, 19927). 


Outline of the Report 


In the following two chapters, I survey two dominant approaches to analyze 
Japan. Chapter two outlines various theories of Japanese uniqueness; chapter 
three highlights two predominant efforts to place Japan in a universalistic 
framework: modernization theory and Marxism. 1 argue that both attempts — 
seeking Japanese uniqueness or placing Japan in a universal framework — perforce 
lead to distortions in our understanding of contemporary Japanese society. 

The three subsequent chapters are on substantive areas. Chapter four 
focuses on macroscopic efforts to comprehend the postwar Japanese “miracle”. It 
also deals with works on Japanese politics and sociology of work. The following 
chapter discusses structural inequality and internal differentiation. Against the 
insistent claim of Japanese homogeneity and equality, many works have begun to 
demonstrate the existence of considerable heterogeneity and inequality in 
contemporary Japan. In discussing three major axes of inequality — class, gender, 
and ethnicity — I also discuss the role of the educational system and the question 
of whether Japan is a meritocratic society or not. Chapter six is on culture and the 
self. Against the previous dominance of theories of Japanese uniqueness, more 
recent works question the facile portrait of Japan as a homogeneous and orderly 
society. Contemporary reportage, empirical works in history and the social 
sciences, and the influence of postmodernism all contribute in disparate ways 
toward constructing new, and in many ways more representative, images of 
Japanese society in the late twentieth century. 

The final chapter concludes the monograph and considers the very 
possibility of ‘sociology of Japan”. In the Appendix, I discuss sociology in Japan. 
Long a diligent follower of Western sociological trends, I stress the growing 
diversity and autonomy of Japanese sociologists who analyze their own society. 


Theorizing Japanese Uniqueness 





etween Ruth Benedict's The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (1946) and 

Ezra Vogel's Japan as Number One (1979), there was a sea change in 
Western, and particularly US, perceptions of Japan. The starting point of 
Benedict's study was to explicate the war enemy, while the motivating spirit of 
Vogel's book was to convey the nature and extent of the postwar Japanese 
economic “miracle”. Indeed, Vogel went so far as to recommend Japanese 
solutions for social problems afflicting the United States. Japan's palpable 
economic expansion — as well as the declining influence of wartime propaganda 
(Dower, 19862) — undoubtedly transformed US and global perceptions of Japan 
to generate both celebrations and denunciations of the Japanese “miracle” 
(Glazer, 1975; Johnson, 1975; Breyer, 1990; Ayabe, 1992). In a mere three 
decades, the transformation of Japan simultaneously and significantly shaped the 
nature of scholarly discourse on Japan. 

What is just as striking as the change from a treacherous militarist villain to a 
gentle economic giant is an underlying theme in much social scientific writings 
on Japan. Benedict, Vogel, and others highlighted the distinction, even 
uniqueness, of Japan. In valorizing differences from other, primarily Western, 
societies, they treated Japan as a homogeneous entity relatively unaffected by 
historical change. In a variant of Orientalist discourse (Said, 1978), Western, and 
primarily North American, scholars fashioned an essentialized view of Japan that 
elided internal heterogeneity and historical transformation (for earlier examples, 
see Yokoyama, 1987; Rosenstone, 1988; cf. Barthes, 1970). 

Even more curious, however, was the proliferation of ‘Orientalist’ writings 
by Japanese about themselves. Although the vast majority of auto-Orientalist 
writings descried various pitfalls of Japanese culture and society in the immediate 
postwar years, they offered more positive and glowing self-assessment along 
with Japan's growing economy (Aoki, 1990). Nibonjinron or Nihon bunkaron 
(Theories of Japanese People, Culture, or Society), like their Western counter- 
parts, underemphasized internal differentiation and temporal transfórmation, 
while overemphasizing the difference between Japan and the West. 

Western Orientalist and Japanese auto-Orientalist writings informed and 
influenced each other to dominate postwar discussions of Japan. In highlighting 
Japanese uniqueness, they underplayed internal differences within and historical 
changes of Japan. They also ignored other crucial factors by focusing almost 
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exclusively on “culture”. In so doing, they delineated Japan as a society distinct 
from other industrialized nation-states. 


In Search of a Japanese National Character 


The most influential account of Japan in the immediate postwar years was 
written by an anthropologist who never stepped on Japanése soil. In spite of this 
crucial limitation — ironic for a discipline that has made ethnography its crowning 
achievement — Ruth Benedict (1946) offered a compelling account of Japan that 
became the locus classicus of subsequent Western discussion on Japan. Indeed, 
one prominent anthropologist has stated, perhaps echoing Alfred North 
Whitehead's claim that the history of Western philosophy has been a mere 
footnote to Plato, that he would be content if his lifework contributed a footnote 
to The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. The book was widely read and discussed 
in Japan and exerted tremendous influence. It was translated into Japanese in 
1948 and sold 1.4 million copies (Soeda, 1993: 5-7). 

Benedict's book is full of astute and interesting observations. Nonetheless, 
two of her claims have subsequently attracted the |most attention. She 
characterized Japan as a collectivist (as opposed to Western individualist) 
society and as a “culture of shame” (as opposed to a Western “culture of guilt"). 
These celebrated claims have generated a generation's worth of debates and 
extensions (e.g. Sakuta, 1967; Lummis, 1981; Soda) 1993) Beyond her 
empirical generalizations, however, her theoretical and methodological ap- 
proaches require serious scrutiny. The Chrysanthemum and the Sword was one 
of the first attempts to use an anthropological perspective to make sense of a 
large, complex society. Benedict shifts her anhiropoloe il gaze from a ‘simple’ 
society to a “complex” society. She approaches the task from the standpoint of 
Boasian cultural relativism; she assumes the existence of distinct ‘patterns of 
culture”. In other words, she presumes that people living in a modern society 
exhibit a shared collective pattern, just as much as members of a smaller 
collectivity. Thus, her project seeks to identify a distinct Japanese pattern of 
culture and behavior. : 

In spite of its continuing influence and popularity, Benedict's book is hardly 
adequate for anyone who wishes to understand Japan at the twentieth century”s 
end. Quite obviously, profound changes in Japan during the past fifty years 
require more contemporary sources and analyses. She also made several strange 
observations about Japanese behavior, such as their sleeping patterns, which 
would strike many contemporary Japanese as preposterous (cf. Geertz, 
1988: 117-120). More crucial than empirical failings, pes are theoretical 
shortcomings. These bear some elaboration because; Benedict's problems 
reappear in subsequent works that sought to theorize — ànd at times to capture 
the essence of — Japan in toto. It is not only her empirical observations but also her 
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theoretical framework that affected and underpinned the vast majority of 
writings on Japan. 

First, in trying to understand Japan as a totality, Benedict is 
inequalities and differences. She does not adequately discuss social distinctions 
that characterized Japan in the 1940s. Class or status inequality, for example, 
barely merits a mention. Ethnic minorities are overlooked, as are the colonized 
Koreans and Chinese. Gender differences and discriminations remain under- 
explored. Regional diversity is ignored under the assumption of national 
homogeneity (see chapter five). These elisions are not so much empirical failures 
as symptoms of Benedict's ‘culture-and-personality’ approach. Inspired by 
Emile Durkheim and other organic theorists, efforts to understand culture or 
national character assume the existence of a collective norm or cultural unity 
within a “society”. Although it may be a plausible theoretical orientation for 
studying small, non-industrial societies, it misses crucial dimensions of large, 
industrial societies such as Japan. What may have worked for the Arapesh, in 
other words, does not work as well for the Japanese. Yet the belief in Japanese 
homogeneity continues to be strenuously held by many Japanologists. Edwin O. 
Reischauer (1988:33), for example, writes: “the Japanese today are the most 
thoroughly unified and culturally homogeneous large bloc of people in the 
world ...”. The homogeneity thesis has been virtually axiomatic in postwar 
writings on Japanese society. 

Second, Benedict is insensitive to historical transformations. In spite of her 
effort to offer a historical background, culture or national character appears as 
stationary and unchangeable. In attempting to understand the forces that formed 
a culture’s ‘template’, she does not discuss its contemporary chenges. There is, 
however, no reason to assume the integrity and integration of Japanese culture 
before the construction of the modern Meiji state (Amino, 1990). Again, 
although Benedict’s assumption may hold some plausibility for a society 
seemingly without history — the privileged object of anthropolagical inquiry — 
the same assumption is implausible for a rapidly industrializing society that 
played a prominent role on the stage of world history. As Eric Wolf (1982) has 
noted, however, what Euro-Americans regarded as ‘people withcut history’ are, 
in fact, deeply shaped by historical and global forces. In the case of Japan, no one 
clearly denies the existence of historical changes. The assumption is rather that, 
despite surface turbulence, there is an underlying continuity that denies 
discontinuities and ruptures in the past. As I shall elaborate in chapter six, recent 
works question the cultural homogeneity and continuity of modern Japanese 
history. Yet the essential continuity of Japanese history and culture remains a 
cardinal principle for many Japanologists. One Japanese scholar, for example, 
declares: ‘Our Japanese mental structure is continuous from ancient, medieval, 
éarly modern to modern times and there was no discontinuity’ (Okazaki, 
1987: 208). 

By ignoring internal diversity and historical change, Benedict stressed and 
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retfied ‘culture’ as the major, if not the only, factor worthy of describing and 
explaining Japanese culture. One corollary is that she neglects other factors, such 
as the economy or politics, in understanding or spin Japanese society. 
Finally, Benedict draws a sharp contrast between the West and the 
non-West. The assumption of a critical fault line homogenizes both ‘West’ and 
"East. What drives this contrast is the belief in the importance of ‘culture’. 
Although she did not emphasize the uniqueness of Japanese culture and 
behavior, her followers have been less careful in asserting a sharp and 
fundamental contrast between the West and Japan. 
Benedict's The Chrysanthemum and tbe Sword|spawned a series of 
imitators. However, as the influence of the ‘culture-and-personality’ school 
waned, especially in the United States, her holistic approach to identifying and 
describing Japanese cultural and behavioral patterns virtually disappeared by the 
19805, at least in US university social science departments. There are, to be sure, 
some notable efforts to bring Benedict up-to-date or to|revise her conclusions 
(e.g. Lebra, 1976; Plath, 1980; Smith, 1983). In France, for example, Benedict's 
mode of cultural writings continues to be popular (Be 1980; Berque, 1982, 
1986). The vast majority of works that sought to emulate Benedict, however, 
were not by social scientists. By and large, national character studies became the 
province of amateur Japanologists, many of whom lacked even the basic 


linguistic skills. In this context, the most illuminating i tend to be by 





long-term observers or by journalists (e.g. Singer, 1983) 

The vast majority of social scientific works sought to contextualize Japan as a 
particular instance of a more general pattern, whether in| modernization theory 
or Marxism. I shall discuss these efforts in the following chapter. The rest of this 
chapter considers the Japanese efforts to extend Benedict's work. It is primarily 
among Japanese writers that we find the most vibrant, if degraded, legacy of The 
Chrysantbemum and tbe Sword. 


"Nihonjinron': A Case Study in Auto-Orientalism 

All major nation-states feature a well-developed discourse on national identity. 
Whether as a state ideology to promote national integration or as a form of civil 
religion, there are interminable discussions on what it means to be a member of a 
particular nation-state, how that may differ from other nation-states, and so on. 
Nationalist historiography traces a trajectory of a nation-state's birth and 
growth; nationalist social sciences establish the nature and characteristics of a 
nation and its inhabitants. These nationalist discourses are crucial building blocks 
ence, books on “The 


best-sellers and draw 


of the modern nation-state's ideological underpinning. 
Germans”, “The Nigerians”, or "The Chileans' are perenni 
on and inform popular discourses. 

Thus, variants of Nibonjinron — theories about the nature of Japanese people, 
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culture, and society — are well-nigh universal for modern nation-states. Friedrich 
Nietzsche once quipped that what makes Germans unique is their obsession with 
the question of what it means to be German. Without acknowledging its 
uniqueness, the same claim can be made about contemporary Japanese. Many 
Japanese eagerly purchase and peruse numerous works on Nibonjinron and 
readily pontificate on them. Theories of Japanese people and culzure constitute a 
sociology of the street in contemporary Japan. Its popularity is such that one 
book even offers a way ‘to quit being Japanese’ (Sugimoto, 1990). According to 
Nomura Sógó Kenkyüsho's 1979 bibliography, about 700 books on Nihonjin- 
ron had appeared between 1946 and 1978 (Aoki, 1990: 24). Many more have 
appeared since then. Hence, Harumi Befu (1990:54—67) is right to call 
Nibonjinron a ‘mass consumption commodity”, while Peter Dale (1986: 14) 
observes that it represents “the commercialized expression of Japanese national- 
ism’. Nibonjinron, whatever its merit, is patently good business as many books 
explaining Japanese distinctiveness become best-sellers in Japan. 

Not surprisingly, there is no uniformity of quality or of content in Japanese 
writings on themselves. The most common strategy is to stress one or another 
feature of Japanese culture or personality, such as “curiosity” (Tsurumi, 1972), 
‘relational orientation’ (Hamaguchi, 1988), ‘collectivism’ (Hamaguchi and 
Kumon, 1982), or ‘self-uncertainty’ (Minami, 1953, 1983). Beyond varying levels 
of empirical adequacy, these works replicate, albeit in less sophisticated ways, the 
theoretical problems of Benedict’s work (see also Umefusa, 1967; Hamaguchi, 
1993). If The Chrysanthemum and the Sword has Orientalist tendencies, then 
Nihonjinron tends toward auto-Orientalism and Occidentalism. Native writings 
on Japan and Japanese highlight their uniqueness, thereby making themselves 
distinct from other countries and peoples. Although the writings of the 
immediate postwar years found Japanese uniqueness to be problematic, Japan’s 
undeniable postwar economic ascent guided most Nibonjinron writers to seek 
the secret of the success in Japanese uniqueness. 

Therefore, critics charge that Nibonjinron functions as a conservative 
ideology by encouraging cultural and chauvinistic nationalism (Sugimoto and 
Mouer, 1982; Dale, 1986; Befu, 1990). Furthermore, Brian Moeran (1989: 183- 
184) is right to suggest that Nibonjinron is often “a means whereby it can practise 
on the West precisely that kind of orientalism from which it has had to suffer, and 
to some extent still suffers, at the hands of Westerners’. In other words, the 
Japanese discourse on Nibonjinron contains, in effect, ‘Occidentalism’ — the 
‘othering’ of the West. If early works of Nibonjinron expressed the prevailing 
Japanese sense of inferiority vis-a-vis the West, then many of the more recent 
writings thinly disguise the smug superiority complex. It is not surprising that 
Vogel’s (1979) paean to the Japanese ‘miracle’, with its propitious title of Japan as 
Number One, should have become one of the all-time best-selling nonfiction 
books in Japan. 

A survey of Nibonjinron would entail a bulky tome. Beyond the space 
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limitation, we are fortunate to have excellent guides through the thicket of 
auto-Orientalist writings (e.g. Kawamura, 1982; Tsukishima, 1984; Dale, 1986; 
Mouer and Sugimoto, 1986; Aoki, 1990; Mani 1994) In discussing 
Nihonjinron, therefore, I wish to consider two principal works, both of which 
have been translated into English and have been widely read among Anglophone 
readers: Chie Nakane's Japanese Society (1970; in Japanese Tate shakai no ningen 
kankei, 1967) and Takeo Dois The Anatomy of Dependence (1973; in Japanese 
Amae no kózó, 1971). They exemplify, for my purposes, the problematic aspects 
of theories of Japanese uniqueness. They are also significant not only because 
both are well-respected scholars who taught at the prestigious University of 
Tokyo, but also because they were steeped in Western théories. 

Nakane, a social anthropologist, seeks ‘to construct a structural image of 
Japanese society, synthesizing the major distinguishing features to be found in 
Japanese life” (Nakane, 1970: vii). Nakane, like Benedict, stresses the collective 
character of Japanese institutions and society. She argues that “frame”, rather than 
“attribute”, is crucial in Japan. In other words, corporate group membership, 
rather than individual status, is the primary determinant for Japanese self- 
identity. In her scheme, an anthropologist would identify herself as a member of 
the University of Tokyo (‘frame’) rather than as an anthropologist (‘attribute’). 
Furthermore, vertical, as opposed to horizontal, relations characterize Japanese 
corporate groups. Japanese families, organizations, and society tout court feature 
vertical ties based on hierarchy and status distinctions, unlike in Western 
societies where horizontal relations dominate. A paradigmatic institution is że 
(family or household); the parent-child relationship is exemplary (oyabun- 
kobun). Collectivism, corporate identity, and vertical hierarchy constitute the 
principal structural features of Japanese society. i 

Doi, a psychiatrist deeply influenced by psychoanalysis, proposes a key 
concept of amae (which refers to ‘dependent’ or ‘indulgent’ behavior exhibited, 
for example, by a spoilt child). The closest psychoanalytic equivalent is Michael 
Balint’s term ‘passive object love’. Doi (1973: 15) contends that ‘the psychology 
of amae characterizes Japanese psyche (sbinseiy. Like |Benedict's “culture of 
shame”, ‘amae’ does, not presume the Western ideal of the autonomous 
individual. Rather, the persistence of parent-child relations into adulthood 
hinders the development of autonomous individualism and associated social 
relationships and institutions. Hence, rather than the independence and 
individuality valued in the West, Japanese value mutual dependence and group 
membership. Doi believes that ‘amae’ underlies the ‘vertical society’ principle 
identified by Nakane; it also offers a crucial insight into various mental and social 
illnesses. Amae therefore emerges as a powerful prism to understand Japanese 
and their behavior (see also Doi, 1986). 

Both Japanese Society and The Anatomy of Dependence were tremendously 
influential and they continue to be widely used in US university curricula on 
Japan. My intention is not to focus on their empirical failings, but rather on their 
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theoretical shortcomings. Both works, despite their varying substantive concerns 
and distinct levels of analysis, share the style of Benedict's “culture-and- 
personality” approach. In seeking a holistic concept, framework, or principle to 
understand Japanese uniqueness, they privilege homogeneity over heterogeneity 
and stasis over change. Furthermore, they de-emphasize non-cultural factors and 
overemphasize Japanese distinctiveness, thereby overlooking similarities and 
overlaps with other countries. 

Japanese Society and The Anatomy of Dependence presume Japanese 
homogeneity. Whether vertical hierarchy or amae, principal features penetrate 
and dominate Japanese institutions and society in general. In highlighting a key 
feature, however, both works elide sources of divergence and differences in 
Japanese history and society. Nakane's work is particularly problematic from 
this point of view. By insisting that everything Japanese is vertical in nature, 
Nakane offers a one-dimensional view. Her Procrustean bed cannot make sense 
of horizontal ties or egalitarian relations. Although it would be foolhardy to 
deny the salience of vertical relations in Japanese corporations, for example, 
many observers also stress the importance of horizontal relations (e.g. Aoki, 
1986). Indeed, some go so far as to argue that the unique feature of Japanese 
capitalism is the diffusion of bottom-up decision-making and egalitarian 
corporate culture (e.g. Baba, 1986). In a similar fashion, the concept of amae 
ignores divergence across class, gender, region, and other social cleavages. Just as 
feminists have challenged male-centric theories, it is plausible to criticize Dor's 
revisionist psychoanalytic framework for ignoring gender differences. 

The works of Nakane and Doi are ahistorical and reify Japan and Japanese as 
static essences. There is no one principle or institution that dominated 
throughout the past millennium of Japanese history. Rather, as is universal 
among successful state-making efforts, the rise of the modern state integrated the 
nation under central control. The particular rapidity and urgency of Meiji 
state-making undoubtedly heightened state-inflicted violence on the population 
and the necessity of top-down control, encapsulated in the Emperor system 
(Irokawa, 1976; Kano, 1986). Yet the diffusion of vertical hierarchy must be 
contextualized historically (Yanagita, 1976; Amino, 1990). Egalitarian and 
communitarian sentiments and relations persisted in many villages across various 
regions throughout the modernization of Japan (Miyamoto, 1971). There are, for 
example, significant regional differences that persist in the late twentieth century 
(Nagashima and Tomoeda, 1984; Yoneyama, 1989). They are evident, for 
example, in farmers’ movements (Y asuda, 1981). At the least, it would be highly 
problematic to conflate the divergent experiences of cities and farms in 
contemporary Japanese society (e.g. Niigata Nippó Hódóbu, 1985). There is, 
furthermore, no reason to assume a uniformity of childrearing practice or family 
patterns in modern Japanese history. Amae depends on a prolonged period of 
childrearing that presumes a family with a strict gender division of household 
labor —viz., the construction of the postwar middle-class family (cf. Ueno, 1994). 
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Itis hard to imagine a peasant household — where all compétent hands must work 
during the farming season — that has the luxury to cultivate intensive and 
extensive childcare to develop and sustain amae. 

In addition to ignoring differences and changes, both works bypass most 
non-cultural factors. ‘Culture’ emerges as the ultimate explanatory variable. In so 
doing, both theorists are silent on economic or political forces that shaped the 
trajectory of contemporary Japan. | 

Finally, both works lack comparative perspective|and over-emphasize 
Japanese distinctiveness. This is ironic because both authors are versed in 
Western theories: British functional anthropology for Nakane and Freudian 
psychoanalysis for Doi. Nonetheless, they create an imagined contrast between 
Japan and the West. In so doing, they reify and homogenize the West and ignore 
altogether non-European societies. The West appears as a polar opposite of 
Japan. Even if one were to hold the contrast plausible, one is still left to question 
the place of non-European societies of Africa and Asia. For instance, 1s Japan 
more distinct from France than, say, Uganda or Pakistan? Consider in this regard 
Korea. In terms of the strength of vertical hierarchy or the existence of amae, we 
may plausibly regard Japan and Korea as virtually identical. In a similar vein, 
some scholars of Korea note the existence of dual principlés — vertical hierarchy 
based on centralized dynastic rule and horizontal relations based on cooperative 
village organization (e.g. Sin, 1987). These comparative concerns are, quite 
simply, absent in both works under discussion. These similarities and compari- 
sons are neglected in favor of the implicit — and sometimes explicit - assumption 
of Japanese uniqueness. 

In spite of their Western theoretical veneer, both Nakane and Doi present 
strong strains of nativism. In effect, their facile theoretical universalism ironically 
Jed them to surreptitiously embrace the problematic arguments for Japanese 
uniqueness. As we will see in the next chapter, the veneer of theoretical 
universalism masking the underlying empirical nativism is a common problem 
when ‘Western’ theories encounter Japanese ‘realities’. As Masao Maruyama 
(1982: 130) observed, an essential task of Japanese intellectuals is to transcend the 
false dichotomy between ‘foreign’ universalism and Send nativism. Theo- 
ries of Japanese uniqueness clearly fail to meet the challenge posed by Maruyama. 


Conclusion 


Theories of Japanese uniqueness demonstrate persistent pitfalls. Beyond empiri- 
cal inadequacy, common theoretical flaws include neglecting internal hetero- 
geneity in favor of assuming homogeneity, collapsing cR changes and 
thereby offering a fundamentally ahistorical perspective, privileging “culture” at 
the expense of other variables, and eliding similarities with other societies in 
order to emphasize Japanese distinctiveness. There are, however, important 
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strands of writings on Japan which portray Japan as an instance of a more general 
theory or pattern. In particular, modernization theory and Marxism sought to 
comprehend Japan within an overarching framework, which is the focus of the 
following chapter. 


Modernization Theory and 
Marxism 


n insistent impulse in the social sciences is to generate generalizations. 

Generalizing from a particular case is, however, a poor recipe for success; 
theories of Japanese uniqueness that I discussed in the previous chapter suffer 
from considering the singular case of Japan. Nonetheless, social scientists cannot 
ignore the case of Japan. Any theory with universalistic pretensions must grapple 
with the seeming anomaly of a non-Western industrializing country. Indeed, 
modernization theory and Marxism — the two leading macrosociological theories 
of the postwar era — sought to analyze Japan using overarching frameworks. Yet 
the social and historical reality of Japan proved resistant to facile explanatory 
schemes and frameworks. In order to account for deviations from the ostensibly 
universal scheme, analysts focused on the particularities of the Japanese case. In 
spite of theoretical universalism, then, concrete analyses highlighted Japanese 
particularity. Simultaneously, the original theoretical framework, despite mani- 
fest empirical inadequacies, remained immune from internal or external 
criticisms. Consequently, analysts reified the Eurocentric theoretical framework 
and ironically replicated the problematic aspects of theories of Japanese 
uniqueness. Discussions of internal heterogeneity and historical changes, for 
example, were minimized in favor of articulating Japanese distinctiveness. 

Several caveats are in order. Modernization theory and Marxism do not 
exhaust macrosociological theories; numerous works fit uneasily in either 
category. Furthermore, modernization theory and Marxism are by no means 
completely distinct. As G.A. Cohen (1978) has argued, classical Marxism 
employs functionalist explanations, like most works of modernization theory. 
They both presume, moreover, a singular telos for societal development. In 
discussing the two theories separately, I intend neither to suppress the diversity 
of works under each banner nor to insist on a sharp break between them. 


Modernization Theory 


Modernization theory arose in tandem with post-World War II decolonization. 
It combined explanatory and programmatic ambitions; in explaining the sources 
of development, the theory sought to inform policy measures to alleviate poverty 
and to achieve growth. Although it had experienced a virtual intellectual death by 
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the late 1970s, its preerninence in the 1950s and 1960s cannot be gainsaid (Janos, 
1986). More crucially for our purposes, it provided an influential theoretical 
framework for understanding Japan. 

The subsumption of Japan in development studies is, from the vantage point 
of the 1990s, bizarre. Japan neither experienced colonial subjugation nor was it in 
any sense non-industrial Yet the defeat in the Second World War, the 
subsequent US occupation period, and the presumed political 'backwardness' led 
Japan to be classified among “developing”, rather than “developed”, countries. 
Consider, in this regard, a major collaborative study, Political Modernization in 
Japan and Turkey (Ward and Rustow, 1964). Although the differential 
trajectories of the two countries since then make them an unlikely pair for 
comparison, the enterprise was more than plausible at the time. 

In terms of Japanese studies, the most important study in modernization 
theory was Robert Bellah’s (1957) Tokugawa Religion. Seeking the functional 
equivalent of the Protestant ethic in Japan, Bellah analyzed the writings of 
Neo-Confucian scholars during the Tokugawa period (1603-1867). Inspired by 
Tbe Protestant Etbic and tbe Spirit of Capitalism, Bellah's topic and method 
closely followed Weber's classic work. The proximate theoretical influence and 
orientation was, however, provided by Talcott Parsons, who also offered a 
theoretical justification for much work in modernization theory. By probing 
Neo-Confucian writings, Bellah revealed changing values toward economic 
activities that underlay the economic spurt after the Meiji Restoration. Just as the 
Protestant ethos ushered in the spirit of capitalism in Europe, Bellah suggested 
that the “Tokugawa religion” played roughly the same role in the modernization 
of Japan (cf. Otsuka, 1976). 

Parsons's evolutionary framework presumed the singular telos of modern- 
ity. Modernization was Westernization. In this line of reasoning, disparate 
societies — despite their distinct origins — would ‘progress’ to approximate the 
values and institutions of the West. Indeed, many social scientific works on Japan 
presumed that, despite existing idiosyncrasies, Japan would emulate and 
approximate the modern West. There may be, as Bellah suggested, differences in 
substance (between Protestantism and “Tokugawa religion”), but they were 
equivalent functionally. 

In assuming the eventual convergence, however, modernization theory 
became potentially irrelevant for analyzing contemporary — and perforce 
different — Japanese society. While Bellah could identify the functional 
equivalent of the Protestant work ethic or John Whitney Hall (1964) could locate 
‘modernizing’ institutions analogous to the West in ‘traditional’ Japan, modern- 
ization theory in and of itself provided little theoretical leverage to make sense of 
the concretely ‘modernizing’ Japanese society — the Japan of the here and the 
now. 

The analytical poverty of modernization theory is clear when we consider its 
attempt to explicate Japanese political development (e.g. Ward, 1968). The 
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“failure” of prewar Japan — authoritarianism and militarism — and the ‘success’ of 
postwar Japan — democracy and peace — fit uneasily in a modernization narrative. 
For example, Robert Ward (1968:580) suggests that “perhaps the pace of the 
developmental process in Japan has in many important respects not been so 
different from that of the Western European models as has generally been 
thought. At the same time, he asserts that ‘the Meiji constitution in-1890 was 
remarkably well adjusted to both the political capacities and needs of a 
modernizing Japan' (Ward, 1968:587). Although the Meiji constitution con- 
tributed greatly to prewar authoritarianism and militarism, Ward locates it in a 
causal narrative that ties the modernization of Japan with its similarity and 
eventual convergence to the ‘Western European models’. The concrete trajectory 
of Japanese political development is papered over by the pre-given script of the 
inevitable and pre-determined modernization process. 

Ward's argument is symptomatic of the failure of modernization theory (cf. 
Jansen, 1965; Lockwood, 1965; Dore, 1967; Shively, 1971). Modernization 
analyses exhibit a persistent Eurocentric bias. Constructed from an idealized 
view of Western development, these models show an uneasy fit even with the 
classic case of Britain (Thomas, 1978). As the facile invocation of "Western 
European models” indicates, modernization theory also posits a pre-determined, 
unilinear path of development. Hence, it cannot make sense of multiple and 
divergent trajectories of political development (Moore, 1966). Furthermore, it is 
ill-equipped to analyze the contingent patterns of Japanese development that led 
from military authoritarianism to civilian democracy. In short, modernization 
theory does not offer tools to make sense of Japan except the general expectation - 
of future convergence to the Western norm. 

In the absence of concrete analytical tools, many works of modernization 
theory ironically replicated the problematic theories of Japanese uniqueness. 
Although modernization theory was rhetorically invoked, concrete analyses of 
Japanese development tended to highlight historical and cultural idiosyncrasies. 
This is clear in some of the best Japanese works inspired by modernization 
theory. Kenichi Tominaga (1990) has made the most sustained effort to analyze 
Japanese modernization. Although his theoretical overview surveys and 
criticizes the relevant Western theories, he offers very little in the way of a 
theoretical or conceptual framework to analyze empirical materials. Hence, his 
empirical analysis is in fact descriptive and consequently underscores Japanese 
particularities. His descriptive inventory of Japanese institutions and practices 
offers us little guidance in the way of assessing its comparability to other 
nation-states. Simultaneously, he pays insufficient attention to internal hetero- 
geneity and divides concrete historical development into ‘traditional’ and 
‘modern’. 

Tominaga is not alone in demonstrating the irrevocable gulf between the 
theory and the empirical among the adherents of modernization theory. In many 
Japanese sociological works, the general theoretical frame of the transformation 
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from “traditional” to ‘modern’ is ubiquitous (e.g. Fukutake, 1981). The power of 
the dualism, ‘tradition/modern’, is palpable even among works that consciously 
sought to criticize modernization theory (Shóji, 1977, 1989). Yet when analysts 
discuss the particularities of Japanese ‘modernization’ — if they ever do — their 
‘analysis’ is in fact often a conventional narrative history of modern Japan. 

Why did modernization theory, despite its theoretical problems, become 
popular in Japan? Some Japanese scholars eagerly accepted the essumption that 
the West offered a vision of Japan’s future. Although many scholars accommo- 
dated themselves to military rule and in some cases actively collaborated in the 
war effort, very few remained, as with the rest of the country, beholden to 
prewar ideals after 1945. In their stead, Western, and particularly American, 
values and institutions became the widely accepted ideal. Modernization theory 
was, therefore, not merely an academic doctrine, but it came to express a 
pervasive Japanese desire for a new Japan, preferably in the Anglo-American 
mold. The very concept of ‘modern’ (kindai) became a widely shared and largely 
unquestioned ideal for postwar Japanese intellectuals. 

Furthermore, the end of the Second World War brought a shift in the 
academic world. Prewar Japanese intellectual life, especially at prestigious 
national universities, was profoundly influenced by Germany (Shóji, 1975; 
Tominaga, 1993). One indication is that the most prestigious series of paperbacks 
by the leading publisher, Iwanami Shoten, emulated the German Reklam 
edition. German philosophy, literature, and social sciences virtually dominated 
Japanese academic life. After the Second World War, however, German currents 
waned against the rising tide of American intellectual life. Riding on the crest of 
university expansion in the 1950s and 1960s, the US replaced Germany as the 
leading intellectual exporter to Japan. Thus, what was popular in the leading US 
university social science departments became diffused in various Japanese 
universities. Given that modernization theory was the dominant framework 
among US social scientists, it is not surprising that it would become popular 
among non-Marxist Japanese social scientists as well. As Robert Scalapino 
(1964: 64) noted: ‘ “Modernization” is now a term with which any aspiring social 
scientist must contend.’ The same was doubly true for aspiring social scientists in 
an aspiring country. 

Finally, the critique generated against modernization theory in the United 
States never gained wide appeal in Japan. The very strength and entrenchment of 
Marxism in Japanese academia prevented an efflorescence of Neomarxism. If US 
scholars critical of the US intervention in Vietnam played a significant part in 
criticizing modernization theory, such a group was not influential among 
Japanese social scientists (see Ishida, 1995: 30-32). Among Marxists, however, 
modernization was simply vilified as a nefarious bourgeois ideology (Kinbara, 
1971; Wada, 1971; Nakamura, 1980). 

Modernization theory was a popular framework to understand Japan in the 
1950s and 1960s. It posited the telos of Western modernity for Japan. By offering 
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no tools for concrete analysis, modernization theory largely provided a 
rhetorical framework to structure academic monographs. Most writings, after 
their initial theoretical discussion, replicated one or another theory of Japanese 
uniqueness, if not merely offering a capsule description of Japanese history or 
culture. Western” theory, therefore, only provided a cover for what was in fact a 
nativist account of Japanese particularity. 


Marxism 


The powerful influence of German intellectual life in prewar Japan entailed a 
vogue for Marxism. Although repeatedly suppressed by the government, 
Marxism was widely discussed by political and academic intellectuals (Nagaoka, 
1984). Indeed, the considerable sophistication of Japanese Marxism can be 
gleaned by tracing a series of theoretical and political debates in prewar Japan 
(Hoston, 1986; Furihata, 1989, 1990). There is little doubt that twentieth-century 
Japanese intellectual life cannot be described without mentioning Marxism. 
Certainly, many of the most fascinating personalities became deeply engaged 
with Marxism as both an intellectual and a political doctrine (e.g. Okazaki, 1983; 
Silverberg, 1990). Furthermore, when the ‘prewar’ period in toto became 
discredited in the immediate postwar period, the Communist Party, as well as its 
ideology of Marxism, was widely regarded as the only group to resist prewar 
militarism and authoritarianism. Marxism, in addition, offered a compelling and 
overarching theoretical framework for not only comprehending the prewar 
debacle of fascism and world war but for criticizing the prewar Emperor system 
as well (Ishida, 1984:166—167). Marxism's appeal in the postwar period was, 
then, manifold. It offered not only a sophisticated theoretical framework, but 
was redolent of the newfound value of modernity and represented the ‘heroic’ 
resistance against the lamentable prewar past. 

The influence of Marxism extended to US occupation policy. Although it 
remains a matter of debate, scholars centered around the Institute of Pacific 
Relations produced Marxist-inspired analyses of Japan that informed the US 
policy toward Japan (Otake, 1994:2-6; cf. Dower, 1975). The crowning 
achievement was E.H. Norman's Japan's Emergence as a Modern State (1940). 
He argued that Japan's rapid industrialization contributed to its particularity, 
which was characterized by feudal, premodern remnants that underlay prewar 
authoritarianism.. His analysis illuminated the social basis of prewar authori- 
tarian politics, including the strength of the landlord class, the dominance of large 
corporations and the concomitant weakness of the labor movement, and the 
underdevelopment of parliamentary democracy. In order to prevent the 
recurrence of prewar militarism and authoritarianism, it was necessary to 
eradicate the social basis of authoritarianism and militarism. Hence, the US 
military government instituted a series of progressive legislation, including a 
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thoroughgoing land reform (Dore, 1959). The association of large landlords and 
military rule, pointed out by Norman and others, provided a potent justification 
to remove ‘parasitic’ landlords from the countryside. 

The ‘reverse course’ in US occupation policy, however, expunged left 
influences by the late 1940s. Similarly, McCarthyism and other forms of 
intellectual intimidation silenced and stunted the growth of Marxist scholarship 
in the USA. Given the predominance of North American scholars in Western 
studies on Japan, Marxism became a minor presence in postwar Western studies 
of Japan. There was, however, a revival of radical scholarship associated with the 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars and its journal, Bulletin of Concerned 
Asian Scholars. Influenced by the anti-Vietnam War movement of the 1960s and 
19705, a generation of radical scholars produced critical analyses of contempor- 
ary Japanese society, including Japan’s role in Cold War politics in general and 
the Vietnam War in particular (e.g. Halliday and McCormack, 1973; Halliday, 
1975). Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars proceeded to publish a series of 
sophisticated articles on modern Japanese history and contemporary Japanese 
society (Moore, 1996). Yet its influence has been marginal, especially for the US 
scholarship on Japan. 

The expunction of Marxism in the West, however, was matched by the 
efflorescence of Marxism in Japan. It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
Marxism was hegemonic in academic social sciences after the end of the Second 
World War until the 1970s. Indeed, the intellectual fault line in Japanese academic 
life was between Marxists and non-Marxists. Some economics departments in 
Japan continue to have two distinct tracks: one for ‘modern’ economics and the 
other for Marxist economics. 

The ideal of universalism, modernity, and progressive politics encapsulated 
in Marxism profoundly shaped the course of post-World War II Japanese social 
sciences (e.g. Uchida, 1967). Marxism became a requisite intellectual rite of 
passage, which affected not only non-Marxist scholars, but many of the business 
and political elites of contemporary Japanese society. Nonetheless, Marxism’s 
intellectual influence rapidly declined. As Takeshi Ishida (1984: 168-169) argues, 
Japanese Marxism relied on ‘imported’ theories, tended toward dogmatism, and 
fomented internal squabbling. The gradual enrichment of Japan and the 
concomitant waning of radical politics ensured the declining significance of 
Marxism in Japanese academic life (Lie, 1987). 

There was also an autonomous academic reason for Marxism’s decline: 1t 
produced very few works that illuminated contemporary Japanese society. One 
reason is that the very dominance of Marxism in academic life ironically stunted 
Marxist studies of contemporary Japanese society. Among Marxist scholars, the 
intellectual division of labor (including the rigorous distinction between ‘science’ 
and “politics”) promoted specialized empirical studies, particularly in history and 
economics. Furthermore, the tacit acceptance of the ‘truths’ of Marxism 
prevented a thoroughgoing re-examination of the applicability of Marxism for 
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contemporary Japan. The fundamental frameworks reproduced the prewar 
debate between “Kóza-ha” (‘Lecture School’) and “Rônô-ha” (‘Labor-Farmer 
School’). 

The two rival schools of prewar Marxism aligned themselves along two 
competing political lines. Kóza-ha — named after an influential study (‘Lectures’) 
on capitalist development in Japan — was associated with the Communist Party. 
Its fundamental argument was that the Meiji Restoration was an incomplete 
bourgeois revolution. The resulting semi-feudal elements of prewar Japan 
required an analysis attuned to the historical peculiarities of Japanese capitalist 
development, especially the uniqueness of the Emperor system. Rónó-ha, in 
contrast, sought to understand Japan as an instance of capitalist development in 
the age of imperialism. In spite of their disagreement on the current stage of 
Japanese capitalist development and the privileged mode of analysis, they were 
united in their belief about the desirability and the inevitability of a communist 
future. In other words, both schools of thought shared with modernization 
theory a unilinear developmental scheme. Furthermore, they both minimized 
the importance of transnational political-economic factors. 

In the postwar period, the intellectual inheritors of the ‘Lecture School’ 
focused on the Emperor system (tennései) as the defining particularity of modern 
Japan (lóyama, 1987a, 1987b). The argument, in effect, converged with 
non-Marxist theories of Japanese uniqueness. In its broad outline, the Marxist 
argument about the Emperor system and its diffusion in various institutions and 
values is not different from that of Nakane’s argument about Japan as a ‘vertical’ 
society. By stressing Japanese peculiarity, the Kóza-ha argument teetered on 
making an argument about Japanese uniqueness. In spite of its explicit effort to 
historicize the Japanese case, the ‘premodern’ became a reified construct that 
denoted Japanese distinctiveness. Thus, the ‘Lecture School’ analysis elides 
concerns not just over internal heterogeneity and transnational influences, but 
avoids comparisons that go beyond distinguishing Japan from the West. 

The ‘Labor-Farm’, in contrast, sought to understand Japanese society as an 
instance of monopoly capitalism. The Marxist economist Kózó Uno was 
particularly influential in undertaking the theoretical elaboration. In brief, 
leading Rónó-ha theorists, such as Uno and Tsutomu Ouchi, characterized the 
stage ot Japanese development as having reached that of capitalism in the age of 
imperialism, a qualitatively distinct stage from that of laissez-faire capitalism 
(Furihata, 1990). Drawing on the works of Rudolf Hilferding and others, Uno 
and his colleagues postulated a universal development sequence and placed Japan 
in a unilinear continuum. 

In spite of considerable theoretical sophistication, the Uno School ulti- 
mately failed to offer a cogent analysis of contemporary Japanese society. 
Because the focus was on theoretical elaboration at the expense of empirical 
investigation, Uno and his colleagues never achieved an empirically adequate 
analysis. Empirical research, at the same time, failed to inform theoretical 
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elaboration. In so doing, the divorce of theory and research, underlaid by the 
insistent divide between science and politics, rendered the Uno School aloof 
from contemporary reality. When one leading exponent, Hiroji Baba (1986), 
noticed the Japanese economic “miracle”, he postulated that Japan had entered a 
new stage on the way to socialism. In so doing, the reality of corporate capitalism 
was cast aside in favor of the illusion of theoretical progress (Lie, 1987). Just as 
much as the Kóza-ha argument approximated the Japanese uniqueness argu- 
ment, Baba’s reformulation of the Rônô-ha framework offered a ‘Marxist’ 
version of Ezra Vogel's (1979) ‘Japan as number one” thesis. 

Marxism, like modernization theory, claimed to be a universalistic theory. 
Although it was widely evoked rhetorically, Marxist theory was not employed 
effectively for concrete analysis. Empirical research, at the same time, did not 
inform or challenge theory. Between the two poles of bland universalism and 
concrete particularity, Marxism failed to offer an analysis of contemporary 
Japanese society that placed it squarely among other industrial countries. In so 
doing, most concrete analyses replicated the problematic theories of Japanese 
uniqueness. 


Conclusion 


Modernization theory and Marxism both attempted to analyze Japan from a 
more universal theoretical framework. Nonetheless, modernization theory and 
Marxism, in so far as they both posited a unilinear path of progress toward a 
pre-defined telos, failed to take proper cognizance of Japanese particularities. Yet 
when analysts employed these frameworks to make sense of Japanese particulari- 
ties, their works were not so different from those of the theorists of Japanese 
uniqueness. Empirical analysis did not affect the universalism of the dogmatic 
theoretical framework. In effect, arguments for uniqueness and those for 
universalism constituted two sides of the same theoretical coin. Rather than 
privileging the particular or the universal, there is a need to develop a comparative 
perspective that seeks both the particular and the universal in concrete analysis as 
well as in theory. 


W 101 


Political Economy of Postwar Japan 


J apanese economic growth remains the focal point of scholarly and practical 
concerns in Japanese studies. Prewar industrialization distinguished Japan as 
the sole non-Western country to join the ranks of world economic powers; the 
postwar “miracle” made it one of the two largest economies by the 1990s. It is 
therefore not surprising that scholars, policy makers, and business people should 
seek the secrets of the Japanese “miracle”. 

Many of the works I discussed in chapters two and three address, whether 
explicitly or implicitly, the question of economic growth. In this chapter, I 
discuss post-1980 publications on Japanese economic growth. In particular, I 
highlight the dominance of the state-centric perspective and the proliferation of 
empirical studies. In addition, I consider works in two related areas: political 
sociology and sociology of work. 


Political Economy of Growth 


By the time Ezra Vogel published Japan as Number One (1979), few doubted 
that the Japanese economy was phenomenally successful. Although its costs, 
whether to the exploited labor or the ravaged environment, remained a matter of 
contention, its efficiency appeared incontrovertible. In making sense of Japanese 
capitalism, Chalmers Johnson's MITI and the Japanese Miracle (1982) proved to 
be an influential guide. 

Johnson stressed the role of the developmental state in general and the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) in particular in directing 
the “miracle”. He drew a distinction between two types of capitalist states: 
regulatory and developmental. Some economies, such as Britain in its early 
industrialization, relied almost exclusively on entrepreneurs and are “market- 
rational". The state seeks primarily to ensure fair competition. Later industrializ- 
ing countries, such as Germany and Japan, are ‘plan-rational’, and depend on the 
state to push industrialization. By placing Japan among “plan-rational” econ- 
omies, Johnson focused on the role of the state and the nature of the 'state-guided 
market system”. If the state conceived and even planned successful development, 
then it was incumbent on analysts to explicate the blueprints of Japanese 
economic growth. "The history of MITI is central to the economic and political 
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history of modern Japan” (Johnson, 1982: viii). Guided by the assumption about 
MITT significance, Johnson used the institutional history of MITI to reveal the 
planned and actual trajectory of the “miracle”. 

In delineating a detailed institutional history of a key economic ministry, 
Johnson's historical achievement was considerable. As a theoretically informed 
institutional history, MITI and the Japanese Miracle has few peers. Yet his larger 
argument remains questionable. Because the economy grew at an unprecedented 
pace, MITI’s optimistic projections appear in retrospect to be not only farsighted 
but also crucial in achieving the “miracle”. Yet the correlation between MITI’s 
vision and the later economic trajectory does little to establish a causal link. 
Johnson has little to say in the way of explicating the role of other key ministries, 
such as the powerful Ministry of Finance, the state's concrete influences and 
interventions in the economy, or, most importantly, the relationship of the state 
and the economy. Corporate strategies, labor-capital conflicts, or global political 
economy are consistently underemphasized in Johnson's MITI-centric perspec- 
tive. Narrative institutional history, no matter how well executed, gannot 
adequately establish the causal link between MITI bureaucrats' vision and the 
“miracle? (see Lie, 1986). | 

In spite of its problems, MITI and tbe Japanese Miracle was enormously 
influential in shaping the subsequent discussion of the Japanese economy. Most 
crucially, it laid to rest the laissez-faire argument that sought to squelch, if not 
denigrate, the role of the state in the economy. No serious work after MITI and 
the Japanese Miracle could deny the role of the state in the postwar Japanese 
economy (cf. Rosenbluth, 1989). 

Johnson's work influenced a generation of scholars who analyzed various 
state institutions, policies, and industrial sectors. Daniel Okimoto's (1989) study 
of manufacturing and John Campbell's (1992) analysis of aging policy both attest 
to the importance of the state bureaucracy and state policy. Okimoto analyzes 
the nexus between the Liberal Democratic Party, the state bureaucracy, and 
industries in forging an economic policy. Campbell's study places more 
emphasis on the activist state bureaucracy, which was capable of anticipating the 
needs of changing society and competing social groups. Although these and 
other case studies offer a wealth of empirical data, their fundamental orientation 
remains shaped by Johnson's “developmental state” framework. Their collective 
contribution has illuminated in great detail the concrete institutional links 
between the state and the economy (see also Samuels, 1987; Friedman, 1988; 
Eccleston, 1989). Yet they have not transcended, but rather entrenched, 
Johnson's state-centric framework. In the name of empiricism, then, the old 
theoretical framework remains robust. 

It would be misleading, however, merely to mention Johnson's preponder- 
ant influence on the study of Japanese political economy. Careful institutional 
and historical monographs appeared in abundance from the 1970s. The 
Brookings Institution's study, Asia's New Giant (Patrick and Rosovsky, 1975), 
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was something of alandmark in legitimating Japan asa major area of inquiry for US 
economists. From the standpoint of orthodox economics, the most reliable 
mainstream synthesis is Takatoshi Ito's The Japanese Economy (1992). 'The 
three-volume The Political Economy of Japan offers something of a synthesis of 
the orthodox empirical perspective on Japanese political economy (Yamamura 
and Yasuba, 1987; Inoguchi and Okimoto, 1988; Kumon and Rosovsky, 1992). 
The essays vary in topics and scope, but they express an underlying consensus on 
the significance of the state. 

The empirical orientation toward political economy has spawneda wide array 
of historical monographs. The sheer range of topics is impressive. Corporate 
groups (keiretsu) in the Japanese economy haveattracted many studies (Okumura, 
1983; Gerlach, 1992). Yoshino and Lifson (1986) provides the most compelling 
account of Japanese corporate expansion abroad. There are several excellent 
corporate histories, including a study of Kikkoman (Fruin, 1983) and the 
Seibu-Saison group (Havens, 1994). In addition, there are excellent studies on, for 
example, the rise of the ‘rational’ state (Silberman, 1993), state policy (Hein, 1990), 
technology (Morris-Suzuki, 1995), labor history (Gordon, 1985), and US-Japan 
economic relationship (Borden, 1984). Furthermore, there are some good studies 
of state bureaucrats (e.g. Itó, 1980; Koh, 1989) and a comprehensive overview of 
the welfare state (Tokyo Daigaku Shakai Kagaku Kenkyúsho, 1984-85). 

Notall scholars share the state-centric perspective. This is particularly truefor 
Japanese scholars, many of whom stress the significance of culture and values in 
explicating economic growth. Michio Morishima (1982) emphasizes the 
Japanese-style Confucianism that contributed to rapid industrialization. The 
psychotherapist Hisao Nakai’s (1982) fascinating exploration of the origins of the 
‘modern,’ yet indisputably Japanese, work ethos is an outstanding contribution in 
its genre that deserves wider readership. Its investigation of popular consciousness 
offers a rare glimpse into Japanese mentalité (cf. Yasumaru, 1974). Yet the most 
prominent and influential Japanese study was Bunmei to shite no ie shakai (Ie 
[family/household] society as civilization) by Yasusuke Murakami, Shunpei 
Kumon, and Seizaburó Sató (1979). They traced the dynamism of Japanese 
modernization in the interplay of ‘ie’ (family/household), with its vertical 
hierarchy, and *mura' (village/community), with its horizontal ties. In stressing 
cultural principles underlying the economy, Murakami and his colleagues 
provided an overview of Japanese society and economy that avoided the trap of 
ignoring historical change. Cultural accounts, however, generally replicate the 
problematic theories of Japanese uniqueness and Murakami and his colleagues” 
work is no exception (see Seki, 1987). The book proved to be importantbeyond the 
narrow academic circle in Japan. It was widely read and discussed by the political 
elites during the 1980s, when Sató, one of the co-authors, was one of the “brains” 
behind Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone. Its influence can also be gleaned in a 
major overview of the Japanese political economy by a high-ranking bureaucrat 


(Sakakibara, 1993). 
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In the 1990s, there are empirical studies on virtually every major aspect of 
Japanese political economy. Nonetheless, what is striking is the virtual 
disappearance of macroscopic or synthetic political-economic studies of Japan. 
Tokyo Daigaku Shakai Kagaku Kenkyüsho's (1991-92) compendium is paradig- 
- matic. Although it covers a wide array of topics and most essays are competent, 
the seven volumes do not add up to a coherent view of contemporary Japanese 
political economy. In this context, Johnson's state-centric analysis, despite all its 
failings, stands apart. Yet the state-centric perspective's failure to scrutinize social 
structural factors has vitiated its ability to explicate Japanese political economy. 
In effect, we have numerous monographs that legitimate and entrench the 
narrow state-centric view, but few works to challenge the dominant theoretical 
framework. 

The failure of Marxists and Neomarxists to challenge the state-centric 
approach is due ironically to the strength of Marxism in Japan. As I suggested in 
the previous chapter, traditional Marxists in Japan have remained faithful to the 
received theoretical framework. As in the case of modernization theory, the 
orthodox Japanese Marxist response was either to ignore rival frameworks 
altogether or to vilify them as reactionary. In this vein, many Marxist analyses 
sought to explain away the reality of economic dynamism by emphasizing 
Japan's shaky foundations and shakier future. Japanese and W'estern Marxists 
therefore generally predicted a gloomy scenario for Japan's prospects (e.g. 
Halliday, 1975). Given the impoverished conceptual tool kit, many Japanese 
Marxists were simply ill-equipped to analyze the contemporary and complex 
reality. As I noted in chapter three, when a revisionist boldly confronted the 
changing reality, he merely reiterated a celebration of the Japanese “miracle” in a 
Marxist language (Lie, 1987). 

The stagnation of political-economic studies of Japan is surprising given the 
efflorescence of Neomarxism in many Western countries. Writings on Japan, 
however, failed to keep pace with theoretical innovations and political revisions. 
Consider, for example, two innovative and influential theoretical movements. 
No work has adequately used world-systems analysis, exemplified by Immanuel 
Wallerstein's Tbe Modern World-System (1974), to illuminate Japanese econ- 
omic and social history. Existing works have been at best perfunctory (e.g. 
Moulder, 1977). The French Regulation School prides itself on 'empirically 
rigorous analysis. Yet very few works have employed the concepts of the 
Regulation School to analyze the contemporary Japanese economy (cf. Kato and 
Steven, 1991). : 

Foracountervailing perspective, we must ironically reconsider earlier works 
from the 1950s and 1960s. These studies ironically had superseded some of the 
flaws of Johnson's work. Although bereft of the benefits of later empirical 
investigation, some works from the earlier era offered illuminating comparative 
perspectives. [ have in mind Paul Baran's Political Economy cf Growth (1957) 
and Clifford Geertz's Agricultural Involution (1963). Baran and Geertz both 
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employed the case of Japan to make broader theoretical points, which 
simultaneously illuminated the Japanese experience. Similarly, Barrington 
Moore, Jr.'s Social Origins of Dictatorsbip and Democracy (1966) and Perry 
Anderson's Lineages of the Absolutist State (1974), albeit not directly on the 
political economy of growth, offered stimulating observations on Japanese 
development. It is also worth mentioning here the outstanding historical works 
on Japanese industrialization by Thomas Smith (1959, 1988). 

These comparative and theoretical studies failed to find adequate successors 
in the 1980s and 1990s in North America when narrow empirical studies 
dominated the field of Japanese political economy. To the extent that we can 
identify analyses that deal with macrosociological issues, they are on the one 
hand by older or outsider scholars and on the other hand by non-academics, The 
former instances include portraits of contemporary Japanese capitalism by 
Shigeto Tsuru (1994), a respected Japanese political economist, and William 
Tabb (1995), hitherto alien to Japanese studies. The latter examples include James 
Fallows's (1994) compendium of East Asian political economy. Where main- 
stream academics have left a void, it has been filled by outsiders and 
non-academics. Furthermore, some Japanese scholars have sought to achieve 
empirically rigorous but theoretically ambitious syntheses. Takuji Shibahara's 
(1981) study seeks to incorporate comparative analyses with world-historical 
considerations in analyzing the modernization of Japan. Yasusuke Murakami 
(1992) also attempts an eclectic theoretical synthesis that challenges not only the 
received categories and theoretical frameworks, but seeks to make sense of the 
past and present of the Japanese political economy. These ambitious under- 
takings, however, have been ignored outside of Japan and have had few 
successors in Japan. 

Finally, I should note the important development in environmental studies. 
The rapid industrialization of postwar Japan wreaked environmental havoc 
across the archipelago, including the outbreak of major pollution-related diseases 
in Minamata and elsewhere. The sheer intensity and extension of pollution 
problems spawned significant citizens’ movements and writings (McKean, 1981; 
Ishida, 1995: chap.5). Perhaps the most influential early statement was Jun Ui’s 
Kôgai no seyigaku (Politics of pollution) (1967) (see also Ui, 1985). In addition, 
Shigeto Tsuru’s Kógai no seiji keizaigaku (Political economy of pollution) 
(1972), Hirofumi Uzawa's Jidósha no shakaiteki biyó (The social cost of 
automobiles) (1974), Yoshiró Tamanoi's Ekonomi to ekorojí (Economy and 
ecology) (1977), and Kenichi Miyamoto's Kankyó keizaigaku (Environmental 
economics) (1989) are notable for their attention to the political economic 
context of environmental destruction. In sociology proper, Nobuko lijima's 
edited collection, Kankyó shakaigaku (Environmental sociology)(1993), marked 
the arrival of environmental sociology as a distinct sub-discipline. Pratt and 
Urquhart’s (1994) study is one of the first to explore the deleterious environ- 
mental consequences of Japanese economic expansion around the world. The 
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“import of raw materials that destroy, for example, the rapidly diminishing rain 
forests in Southeast Asia is matched by the “export” of polluting industries to 
urban areas of the same region. Here, again, studies of Japan must expand 
beyond the national boundary to make sense of causes and effects of global 
environmental destruction. 


Politics and Democracy in Japan 


Chalmers Johnson's portrayal of the powerful state cast considerable suspicion 
on the autonomy of politics, whether of politicians or of civil society, in Japan. 
The dominant statist perspective attributed a preponderant place for the state and 
especially its bureaucracies. In the North American popular media, Johnson's 
view buttressed the previously propagated image of ‘Japan, Inc.”. In effect, the 
tight nexus between the state bureaucracy and large corporations dominated 
Japanese society, wielding power over the hapless politicians and the silenced 
citizenry. The very place of politics in Japanese society, therefore, was in doubt. 

Karel van Wolferen's The Enigma of Japanese Power (1989), written by a 
long-term observer of Japan, crystallized a highly influential view of Japanese 
politics that stressed its absence. Van Wolferen's analysis posited an empty center 
for Japanese politics; the rule by politicians and voters was superseded by the rule 
by the System. In van Wolferen's (1989: 49) words: 


The System presents a variety of apparent paradoxes. It has no strong leadership, 
yet it creates the impression abroad of a purposeful giant bent on economic 
conquest of the world. It has no political centre, yet domestically it almost always 
succeeds in bringing antagonistic groups within its folds. The System is elusive. It 
eludes the grasp of Westerners who want to deal with it. The Japanese who 
participate in it cannot get a conceptual grip on it, much less change it. It exists 
without most of its participants being consciously aware of it; and it has no shape or 
form, let alone any justification, in law. 


The System, in van Wolferen's view, squelches opposition movements, accom- 
modates electoral politics, and incorporates the state, politicians, and corpor- 
ations. In its elusiveness, van Wolferen's delineation of the System recalls 
Maruyama's (1963) description of prewar Japanese politics as a “structure of 
irresponsibility’. Because the Emperor became the sole locus of power and 
legitimacy, all officials and institutions denied individual agency and responsi- 
bility. Instead of the Emperor system, van Wolferen posits the System. 
Although there is considerable validity to Wolferen's view, his un- 
willingness to locate distinct institutional and social sources of power makes his 
analysis problematic. This weakness becomes more apparent when we consider 
disparate loci of political influence, such as the role of corporations in Japanese 
politics and the importance of electoral and citizen politics in Japanese life. The 
strength of the state bureaucracy or of the System does not imply that there is no 
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place for corporations, politicians, conflicts, or social movements in Japanese 
political life, 

Corporate power is notoriously difficult to gauge. From direct meddling in 
electoral politics through financial contributions to indirect influence on 
bureaucratic decision-making, however, the prominent role of corporations in 
shaping Japanese politics is incontrovertible. One of the earliest and best studies 
is Chitoshi Yanaga's (1968) analytically astute study of business power. In a 
related vein, Osamu Watanabe (1991:17) sees the key to the secret of 
contemporary Japanese society in “the structure of labor control by especially 
powerful corporations”, which leads in turn to the weakness of labor parties and 
the strength of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. In particular, the influence 
of money is crucial in making sense of the Liberal Democratic Party's dominance 
(Hirose, 1989). 'The dominance of the pro-big business party contributes to 
corporate upper-hand vis-a-vis the state. In spite of the undeniable power and 
influence of Japanese corporations, very few scholars have systematically 
investigated the nature of corporate power over civil society and everyday life. 
Osawa (1993) offers one of the most interesting recent analyses of “corporate 
society” by introducing gender as a key dimension of corporate control over the 
state and civil society. 

An interesting area in which the state and corporations come together 1s the 
military industry. According to the Peace” Constitution, Japan is not to have a 
standing army. Yet postwar Japanese political history is coeval with the gradual 
rearmament of Japan (Otake, 1983, 1988). 

Simultaneously, it unleashed a contentious politics focused on the legacy and 
memory of the Second World War (Lie, 1991; Buruma, 1994). The prominence 
of “peace” politics has had ambivalent effects on peace studies in Japan. On the 
one hand, peace studies prospered in postwar Japan (Ishida, 1968; Sakamoto, 
1983). On the other hand, the concrete shape of Japanese rearmament and the 
military industry has attracted very few studies. Otake's (1984) analysis of the 
nascent military industrial complex is an outstanding exception (see also Hook, 
1988; Matthews and Matsuyama, 1993; Samuels, 1994). There is little doubt that 
the state bureaucracy, the Liberal Democratic Party, and military industries 
potentially constitute an informal “iron triangle". The military industry remains a 
fruitful area to research the state-corporate relationship. 

One of the remarkable features of Japanese politics was the long-term 
dominance of the Liberal Democratic Party. Some analysts, not surprisingly, 
focus on the centrality of the Liberal Democratic Party to make sense of Japanese 
political economy. There are several good studies. Gerald Curtis (1988) offers a 
sustained analysis of the ways in which incumbency reproduces itself and how it 
in turn shapes the nature of Japanese politics. It is not so much the state 
bureaucracy but rather the institutional power and flexibility of the ruling party 
that accounts for the stability of Japanese politics and the growth of the Japanese 
economy (see also his [1971] analysis of an electoral campaign). In a similar vein, 
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Kent Calder's (1989) analysis of state policies demonstrates the central role of 
politicians and their efforts to cater to their constituencies. In a series of case 
studies, he shows politics as a crucial determinant of concrete policies. 
Furthermore, Ramseyer and Rosenbluth (1993) argue for the centrality of the 
Liberal Democratic Party. The Liberal Democratic Party politicians put pressure 
on bureaucrats to reward constituents. These authors therefore highlight the 
crucial importance and autonomy of electoral politics, which in fact shapes the 
vaunted Japanese bureaucracy. In a related vein, Scott Flanagan and his 
colleagues (1991) offer the most comprehensive voting behavior study, while the 
political journalist Masumi Ishikawa (1984) provides a compact guide to 
important political data. In addition, Ishikawa's (1978) analysis of the financial 
underpinning of Japanese elections cast new light on the dominance of the 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

Beyond electoral politics, citizens participate in the political realm through 
social movements. This area of inquiry casts considerable doubt on the 
presumption of harmony” shared by many theorists of Japanese uniqueness. 
Two anthologies offer a wealth of historical and contemporary case studies that 
demonstrate the pervasiveness of conflict in Japanese life (Najita and Kosch- 
mann, 1982; Krauss, Steinhoff, and Rohlen, 1984). Indeed, postwar Japanese 
political history cannot ignore a series of protests and conflicts that shaped its 
course. From the efflorescence of labor struggles in the immediate postwar years 
(Moore, 1983), environmental movements (McKean, 1981), anti-Vietnam War 
struggles (Havens, 1987), to the opposition to Narita International Airport 
construction (Apter and Sawa, 1984), postwar Japanese politics belie the facile 
invocation of harmony and consensus as the hallmark of Japanese national 
character. Furthermore, several studies have recovered the hitherto neglected 
political role of women and other groups in Japan (see e.g. Pharr, 1981; Neary, 
1989). Katagiri (1995) presents a survey of Japanese studies of social movements 
(see also Kayita, 1988). 

Nonetheless, there is little doubt that the Japanese elite, like most national 
elites, seek to avoid open conflict in favor of achieving tacit consensus and 
hegemony. Susan Pharr’s Losing Face (1990) is a study of the ways in which open 
conflict is defused by a political culture that values consensus. According to 
Pharr (1990: 11-12): 


authorities in Japan view social conflict negatively and, seeing it as disruptive, have 
evolved an approach to social conflict management that, generally speaking, seeks 
to avoid and to contain social conflict. The conflict strategies they use make it 
difficult for protests to gain legitimacy in the eyes of potential supporters and the 
watching public.... In the aftermath of conflicts authorities use preemptive 
concessions to address, at least to some degree, the issues that provoked the protest 
in the first place and thereby head off future conflicts. 


Pharr argues that the Japanese style of conflict management deviates significantly 
from the Western model. The dominant political culture encourages elite 
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paternalistic behavior on the one hand and non-elite subordinate behavior on the 
other hand (see also Kelly 1985; Eisenstadt and Ben-Ari, 1990). In this regard, 
Frank Upham's Law and Social Change in Postwar Japan (1987) shows the use 
of law in mediating conflict. In case studies of pollution victims and minorities, 
Upham argues that the state seeks to avoid litigation in order to forge a 
consensual agreement. Although he does not stress the autonomy of law, he 
argues that litigation can become “the vehicle for the transformation of diffuse 
discontent . . . into social issues. It can help disparate groups recognize common 
interests and form alliances . . .”. John Haley's Authority without Power (1991) 
similarly shows the elite preference for avoiding open conflict and litigation. 

Japanese politics is undoubtedly different from that of most Western 
democracies. Yet is it democratic? Van Wolferen's (1989) argument is that the 
Japanese polity is far from the ideal of democracy. It is in this sense that his 
argument has some points of convergence with leftist critics of Japanese 
democracy (see e.g. McCormack and Sugimoto, 1986). The diffusion of 
opposition political parties and the dominance of the Liberal Democratic Party 
for much of the postwar period contributed to the structure and culture of a 
virtual one-party state. J.A.A. Stockwin and his colleagues (1988) propose an 
“authority maintenance model” to suggest that the consolidation of power 1s the 
ruling party's main goal (see also Thayer, 1969). Yet if we take seriously the 
influence of opposition parties and protest movements, the Japanese case may in 
fact not deviate much from the reality of most Western democracies (see e.g. 
Ishida and Krauss, 1989). The question of democracy is problematic in large part 
because the gulf between the rhetorical ideal and the practical reality is 
appallingly large in most polities. The very contest over the reality and the ideal 
of “democracy” makes analyses difficult (cf. Gordon, 1993). In one sense, 
however, the place of “democracy” in Japan is incontrovertible. In the postwar 
period, “democracy” has remained the indisputable political ideal for the vast 
majority of the population. 

In Japan, the dominant postwar politica! concern was the incomplete 
modernization and democratization of Japanese politics and people. The legacy 
of prewar institutions and values became an especially popular topic of scholarly 
inquiry. Its most influential analysis can be found in the work of Masao 
Maruyama (1963). Maruyama championed Western liberal values and American 
social science theories and methods. Although schooled in the prewar German 
academic mold, Maruyama and many of his colleagues and students eagerly 
employed (and at times challenged) North American theories and methods to 
analyze modern Japanese society and history. Maruyama and his students, 
however, were a minority; the vast majority of Japanese scholars researched 
foreign (predominantly Western) polities and sought to “import” Western 
theories and concepts. It is fair to say that the rejection of the “traditional” in the 
postwar period entailed a pervasive reluctance to study concrete Japanese 
political institutions and behavior. The privileging of the West — including 
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Western political science theories and actualities — and the concomitant 
intellectual inferiority of Japanese scholars influenced the turn away from 
Japanese studies (see Kamishima, 1982: 14-15). Maruyama was, however, one of 
the few scholars to successfully combine “Western” knowledge with Japanese 
“reality”. 

The fundamental theoretical orientation of the Maruyama school derived 
from a political problematic: the authoritarian turn in modern Japanese political 
life. In order to make sense of prewar militarism and the Emperor system, 
Maruyama posited a counterfactual ideal of Western liberalism. While European 
countries developed a neutral state that made possible the existence of 
autonomous political subjects, the Japanese nation-state rema:ned an ethical 
entity without autonomous individuals. Claiming to complement Marxist 
analysis, especially of the Lecture School, Maruyama probed the ideational and 
social psychological roots of failed modernity and the absence of autonomous 
individualism in modern Japan. Echoing Erich Fromm's Escape from Freedom 
(1941), Maruyama's prognosis of prewar militarism focused on the lack of 
modern (Western) self and mind. 

Maruyama's effect on contemporary Japanese political analysis was pro- 
found (Ishida, 1984:188; Otake, 1994:17). Historical orientation, Marxist 
influence, and concern with values characterize a great deal of postwar Japanese 
political studies (Ishida, 1984: 183—185). Concretely, there were many studies of 
political thought and politicians (e.g. Ishida, 1954; Tsutsui, 1986). Yet what sets 
the dominant Japanese mode of political analysis apart from US political science 
is the concern with the question of values. The importance of valves is two-fold: 
they constitute not only an object of analysis, buta crucial concern for the analyst 
as well (cf. Sugiyama, 1983; Yamanouchi et al., 1993). In this regard, Otake 
(1994: 29—32) notes that the fusion of political criticism and academic study — one 
legacy of concern with values — hampered the development of Japanese political 
science. 

Nonetheless, Maruyama attracted a talented group of students who offered 
historically informed and politically sensitive analyses of contemporary Japanese 
politics. Indeed, there are outstanding studies by Japanese scholars that 
illuminate the contours of contemporary Japanese politics. For a broad historical 
and cultural analysis of Japanese politics, Takeshi Ishida's oesvre has been 
nonpareil. Beginning with the family-state ideology of the Meiji period, Ishida 
has investigated both the institutions and culture of Japanese politics (Ishida, 
1954, 1976). In particular, his linguistic turn has led to several illuminating studies 
of the Japanese meanings of key, and contested, political terms, such as the state 
(Ishida, 1989). 

In terms of political structures and institutions, Hideo Otake's string 
of publications constitute a compelling and cogent contemporary history 
(Otake, 1983, 1988). Beginning with a pluralist analysis of Japanese politics, 
Otake has increasingly devoted his studies to contemporary political history 
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(Ótake, 1983, 1988). Particularly interesting are his comparisons of German and 
Japanese politics (Otake, 1986, 1992). 

The contributions of Maruyama and his students do not exhaust the 
Japanese study of Japanese politics. The Emperor system (tennôsei) continued to 
attract considerable scholarly attention throughout the postwar period (see 
Takeda, 1988; cf. Gluck, 1985). Although orthodox Marxist analyses dominated 
in the immediate postwar years, more recent works approach the institution and 
symbolism of the Emperor from various scholarly angles. Yasumaru's (1992) 
cultural history of the Emperor's images is a major scholarly achievement (see 
also Akasaka, 1988; Amino, Ueno, and Miyata, 1988; Nakamura, 1992). In a 
related vein, nationalism remains an important, but relatively neglected, subject 
of analysis in postwar Japanese politics (Yoshino, 1992; Hoston, 1994). 

Furthermore, the influence of American political science became increas- 
ingly important. Inoguchi’s (1988) overview of Japanese politics, Otake's (1990) 
study of political process, Róyama's (1955) survey of voting behavior, Oka's 
(1958) analysis of political processes, Itó's (1980) monograph on the bureau- 
cracy, and Muramatsu's (1981) analysis of the political party-state bureaucracy 
relationship are some of the most notable contributions. In the 1990s, the 
influence of US political science appears to be waxing, rather than waning, in the 
Japanese study of domestic politics. This has been particularly true in the study of 
foreign relations, which I have bypassed in this Report (cf. Rozman, 1992). 

Finally, scholars influenced by the native tradition of folklore studies, 
especially the work of Kunio Yanagita, offered a powerful counterpoint to 
Maruyama and his students' stress on high texts and political philosophy (see also 
chapter six). Rather than the elite perspective, Bunsó Hashikawa (1968), Jiró 
Kamishima (1961), and Takaaki Yoshimoto (1968) sought to probe the historical 
and social psychological roots of prewar Japan, including the Emperor system, 
militarism, and ultra-nationalism. 


The “Miracle” of Japanese Management 


Perhaps the most popular area of scholarly inquiry on the Japanese “miracle” has 
been the study of Japanese corporate management. Since the 1970s a myriad of 
organizations hoped to emulate the indubitable successes of a Toyota or a Sony. 
Business and management schools, particularly in the United States, routinely 
offered courses on Japanese business and management, while Japanese corpor- 
ations in turn endowed chairs in these schools to foster their study. In surveying 
the vast literature on Japanese management, or sociology of work, what is most 
striking is the extent to which it is homologous to the sociological studies of 
Japan that 1 discussed in the previous two chapters. For example, one of the 
pioneering English-language books on postwar Japanese labor relations, The 
Japanese Factory by James Abegglen (1958), stressed the cultural particularity of 
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Japan. In contrast, modernization studies, represented for example by Modern- 
ization and the Japanese Factory by Robert Marsh and Hiroshi Mannari (1976), 
projected an eventual convergence with the Western norm (cf. Taira, 1970). 

There were, however, other works that transcended these £acile divisions. 
Two ethnographic works, Robert Cole's Japanese Blue Collar (1971) and 
Thomas Rohlen's For Harmony and Strengtb (1974) dealing with an industrial 
factory and a white-collar office, respectively, delineated sensitive portraits of 
Japanese workplaces around 1970. Most significantly, Ronald Dore's British 
Factory-Japanese Factory (1973) and Rodney Clark's The Japanese Company 
(1979) used a variety of methods, including ethnographic and historical, to 
address broader theoretical questions. By succumbing to neither a culturalist 
shibboleth about Japanese uniqueness nor a facile theoretical universalism, these 
books were outstanding contributions not only to Japanese studies but also to 
the broader field of industrial sociology. Nonetheless, their lead proved difficult 
to follow (cf. Aoki and Dore, 1994). 

There was a genuine boom on Japanese management in the early 1980s. 
Popular works, however, see-sawed between touting an argument about 
Japanese uniqueness or claiming an underlying universal (usually American) set 
of features at work. In this context, serious academic studies remained few and 
far between. Some of the most notable contributions include comparisons 
between Japanese and American workers (Cole, 1979; Lincoln and Kalleberg, 
1990; Yoshida, 1993), analyses of female workers (Lo, 1990; Roberts, 1994), the 
construction of the self (Kondo, 1990), and conflict and protest in the workplace 
(Turner, 1995). Particularly noteworthy are several historical works that 
illuminate the evolution of Japanese management and labor relations (Gordon, 
1985; Garon, 1987; Yui and Nakagawa, 1989). These and other works have 
debunked facile descriptions of Japanese labor relations as either a cultural 
peculiarity or a minor variant of a universal pattern. In particular, the shibboleths 
of the management literature — the claimed universality of lifetime employment, 
the seniority-based wage system, and enterprise unionism — turn out to be 
misleading half-truths. Yet it is difficult to deny the salience of the family 
ideology in Japanese labor relations and business management or the importance 
of ‘harmony’ and ‘consensus’ as ideals (see, respectively, Noguchi, 1990 and 
Hazama, 1978b). As Dean Kinzley (1991) explicates, however, it is crucial to 
examine the ideological component of familial and paternalistic management 
rhetoric and practice. 

Labor studies 1s an area in which Japanese scholarship has been both 
extensive and excellent. The influence of Marxism has been salutary in this 
intellectual area because of a combination of a compelling theoretical framework 
and a national tradition of empirical research. Yó Nakanishi (1979) offers an 
encompassing overview of labor studies in Japan. Particularly noteworthy are 
historical studies of the transformation in Japanese labor relations (Hyódó, 1971; 
Hazama, 19782; Nishinarita, 1988), analyses of labor-management protest and 
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conflicts (Yamamoto, 1983), overviews of labor unions (Kawanishi, 1992) and 
employers” associations (Hazama, 1981), inquiries into skill formation and 
training (Koike, 1981) and worker participation (Koike, 1977), studies on the 
labor market (Odaka, 1984), and political and cultural essays on the condition of 
the working class in Japan (Nakaoka, 1971; Kumazawa, 1981). Furthermore, 
there are numerous quasi-ethnographic studies of Japanese workers and 
workplaces that challenge the benign view often touted by North American 
management scholars (Kamata, 1980; Nakamura, 1982). Because of the link to 
labor unions and socialist politics, postwar labor studies achieved a rappro- 
chement between theory and practice. There is, in addition, a strong tradition of 
labor studies in Japanese sociology (Odaka, 1981; Inagami, 1981). Given the- 
quantity and quality of Japanese scholarship in this area, it is a pity that so little of 
it has come to be known outside of Japan. 

Finally, the ‘export’ of Japanese management abroad has been the subject of 
several monographs. Some studies, like much of the media, suggest the benefits 
of Japanese management abroad (e.g. Ichimura, 1988). Kamata (1984) and 
Kumazawa (1989), in contrast, detail the deleterious consequences of Japanese 
management for non-Japanese workers. 


Conclusion 


Since the 1970s, studies of Japanese politics and the economy, including political 
sociology and sociology of work, have proliferated. The development of 
specialized studies has increased the number of interesting and useful empirical 
works, but has ironically sustained the older theoretical frameworks, particular 
the state-centric perspective. 


Class, Gender and Ethnicity 


M ost overviews of contemporary Japanese society stress its social and 
cultural homogeneity. Its intellectual sources are the theories of Japanese 
uniqueness discussed in chapter two. According to them, Japan is remarkable, if 
not unique, because of the absence of class or status inequality and ethnic 
diversity. Indeed, the very neglect of economic inequality and social diversity 
makes possible and plausible the theories of Japanese uniqueness. 

In the last decade, however, numerous studies have challenged the nature 
and extent of Japanese homogeneity. In this chapter, I survey studies on three 
axes of social inequality: class, gender, and ethnicity. Although the growth of 
empirical studies has had some deleterious consequences for our understanding 
of the political economy of contemporary Japan, the same cannot be said for the 
study of social inequality. From the accumulated analyses of social inequality 
and diversity, we can safely conclude that Japan is in no way unique among 
advanced industrial societies. Indeed, considerations of inequality and diversity 
cast considerable suspicion on theories of Japanese uniqueness and call for a new 
synthesis that 1s sensitive at once to inequality and heterogeneity. 


Class 


The scholarly neglect of economic inequality in Japan is puzzling. Prewar Japan 
was constitutionally a status-based society. Under the Emperor system, a 
hierarchically ranked nobility existed. Although the vast majority of the 
population were ‘commoners’, a significant minority of landless tenants 
functioned as a lower status group. There was, moreover, a large colonized 
population. In no way could prewar society be considered egalitarian. 

The vast upheaval of the Second World War and the US occupation account 
for the eclipse of inequality from popular and academic discourses about 
Japanese society. The arduous war effort created both a material and a discursive 
condition for egalitarianism. The wartime material shortages sharply reduced the 
possibility of conspicuous consumption. There was also an insistent effort to 
foster nationalism and in so doing egalitarianism — everyone was to contribute to 
the war effort. The immediate postwar US reforms, furthermore, swept away 
prewar status distinctions and popularized the ideal of egalitarian democracy. 
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Land reform eradicated at once large landlords and landless tenants. The new 
Constitution eviscerated the Emperor system and declared the social equality of 
all citizens. The vogue for democracy, whether in labor unions or among 
teachers, stipulated egalitarianism as a crucial concomitant of democracy. 
Finally, the defeat placed all Japanese — equally — at the feet of the victorious 
United States. Just as prewar colonialism rendered the Japanese superior to other 
nationalities, particularly the colonized Koreans and Chinese, postwar depen- 
dence made Japan inferior to the United States in particular and the West in 
general. 

The rapid and compressed economic growth of the postwar period provided 
a crucial structural condition to sustain the widely shared sense of equality. The 
booming industries and the expanding economy made possible the structural 
mobility of many Japanese workers and economic growth that trickled down, 
however unevenly, to the population. While children of plotless tenant farmers 
became urban industrial workers, daughters and sons of urban craftspeople 
became white-collar workers. The vibrant and visceral improvements in material 
lives, whether in terms of food or consumer durables, made most Japanese 
experience *growth', which rendered existing and expanding inequalities of 
secondary significance. Hence, there was a spate of publications characterizing 
Japan as a classless ‘mass’ or “middle strata’ society (e.g. Murakami, 1984). 

If social conditions contributed toward sustaining the myth of a classless 
society, Japanese social scientists remained largely silent on the topic of in- 
equality. This situation is counter-intuitive given the predominance of Marxism 
in the immediate postwar years. Yet the central Cold War problem for the 
Communist Party was in international politics, particularly the close ties forged 
between the conservative Japanese government and the United States. To the 
extent that Japanese class relations were discussed, Marxist analyses of farmers 
and workers appeared. One of the chief academic foci of the immediate postwar 
years, for example, was the differentiation of the farmers, when in fact the 
thoroughgoing land reform had made the topic one of largely historical interest 
(e.g. Ouchi, 1978). Although the focus on labor unions and labor-based politics 
produced a plethora of empirical studies ranging from labor movement histories 
to theories of union organizing, these studies rarely ventured to explore the 
relationship between the working class and other classes, or to investigate societa] 
inequality. 

The neglect of class stratification extended to Japanese sociologists as well. 
Those who specialized in inequality tended to investigate social mobility. 
Influenced by American status attainment research, such as Peter Blau and Otis 
Dudley Duncan's American Occupational Structure (1967), sociologists by- 
passed the study of structural inequality in favor of tracing status attainment and 
social mobility (e.g. Yasuda, 1971). The very conceptual categories and 
theoretical frameworks corroborated the shared vision of a meritocratic and 
egalitarian society. In so doing, sociologists eschewed “class” as an analytical 
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category. In part the expunction of class was justified by social surveys and social 
psychological studies that demonstrated the virtual absence of class conscious- 
ness (e.g. Watanuki, 1976). 

Since 1955, Japanese sociologists have undertaken decennial surveys on 
Social Stratification and Social Mobility (SSM) (Tominaga, 1979; Naoi et al., 
1990; Kosaka, 1994). Its chief theoretical problematic, however, has been the 
convergence or industrialism thesis — whether Japanese patterns of social 
mobility approximate those of other industrial societies. In spite of the 
preponderant influence of US sociology, SSM surveys lagged “behind” US 
sociology in underemphasizing or ignoring altogether gender and ethnic 
inequality. SSM surveys do not ask any questions, for example, on ethnicity, 
presumably on the ground that most sociologists believe that Japan is a 
monoethnic society. The glaring omission is just one example of the problems 
facing stratification research among Japanese sociologists. 

Rob Steven's Classes in Contemporary Japan (1983) was therefore a major 
contribution to the literature on inequality in Japan. Influenced by Nicos 
Poulantzas, Steven employed a structural Marxist framework to analyze 
Japanese capitalist, middle, and working classes. It was one of the first efforts to 
use a sophisticated theoretical framework for research on Japanese inequality. 
Although an ambitious and worthy work, its rigid categories failed to adequately 
capture the concrete experiences and the fundamentally relational nature of 
Japanese class structure. As is common to all such studies, moreover, Steven 
neglected the international dimension of inequality. 

The most accomplished work on Japanese inequality is Hiroshi Ishida's 
Social Mobility in Contemporary Japan (1993). Although working in the 
tradition of status attainment research, Ishida's work skillfully combines the 
conceptual innovations by John Goldthorpe, Erik Olin Wright, and others with 
rigorous statistical analysis. He also manages to combine broader comparative 
perspecuves (primanly with the United States and United Kingdom) with 
theoretical concerns and practical questions. His conclusion shatters the myth of 
social equality or of open mobility. “Class not only determines the unequal 
distribution of rewards in the society regardless of the status composition of 
classes, but also structures how status characteristics affect labour market 
rewards’ (Ishida, 1993: 238). Instead, he finds persisting inequality and blocked 
mobility. Contemporary Japanese society 1s, in terms of class inequality and 
social mobility, fundamentally like other advanced capitalist societies (cf. 
Watanabe, 1993-94). 

Indeed, even simple surveys of Japanese government statistics suggest that 
the claim of income or wealth equality is, quite simply, untenable. More 
significantly, any number of good ethnographic accounts should put to rest the 
myth of equality. There exists, for example, a vestige of prewar nobility and 
‘good’ families (Lebra, 1993; cf. Hamabata, 1990). The gulf between white-collar 
employees in large corporations and blue-collar workers in small firms remains 
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striking not just in terms of income but in terms of class culture. There is also a 
significant minority of the underclass — from temporary day workers to the 
homeless (Matsuzawa, 1988). Poverty in Japan has a long and depressing history 
(Yoshida, 1984). Regional disparities also continue to be significant. Rural areas, 
moreover, remain distinct from the postmodern splendor of Tokyo, which 
attracts a disproportionate amount of scholarly attention. The 'price' of progress 
appears most stark in disintegrating farming communities (Smith, 1978; Nugata 
Nippó Hódóbu, 1985). In this regard, Matthew Allen's (1994) study of a 
declining coal mining community evokes many deindustrializing areas outside of 
Japan in terms of mounting social problems that afflict poor communities 
throughout Japan. Although one's chosen terminology and conceptual frame- 
work may differ, it is simply wrong to claim that Japan is an egalitarian society. 


Education and Meritocracy 


In addition to the widespread belief in egalitarianism, many Japanese scholars 
and people regard contemporary Japan as a meritocratic society. The rigorous 
examination system is said to fairly allocate individuals into universities and then 
into jobs. Indeed, the graduates of elite universities, such as the University of 
Tokyo, dominate powerful ministries, large corporations, and other important 
institutions. What makes this hierarchy defensible is the claim that 1t depends on 
achievement — “objective” examination results — rather than on ascription. The 
claims about Japanese equality and meritocracy are, therefore, inextricably 
intertwined with the educational system. 

The dominant US scholarly view on contemporary Japanese education has 
stressed its superiority. Indeed, Merry White, in her The Japanese Educational 
- Challenge (1987) has recommended it as a model for the US educational system 
(see also Duke, 1986; cf. Lie, 1989). According to White, environmental factors 
(scarcity of natural resources), government policy, and psycho-cultural variables 
(especially Doi's [1973] idea of amae) contribute to the Japanese commitment to 
children and to education. In spite of her invocation of historical factors, she uses 
problematic transhistorical concepts such as 'scarcity' and amae. Furthermore, 
she persistently underemphasizes dysfunctional aspects of the Japanese edu- 
cational system, including gender discrimination, lack of opportunities for 
'deviant students, and the enforcement of conformity. Honda (1993b: 142), for 
example, writes: “The Japanese system of education ... aims to reproduce 
bureaucrats [and] destroys creativity and true intelligence." Honda also reports 
on the oppressive, even violent, nature of schools and teachers; the excessive 
stress on conformity and discipline results in the militarization of schools. The 
underside of the Japanese learning experience is the proliferation of anti-social 
behavior. The prevalence of ijime (bullying behavior) is widely seen as a result of 
order and conformity imposed on children. Finally, White's work bypasses the 
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extra-school apparatuses to prepare for school entrance examination: kate: 
kyôshi (personal tutor), juku (cram school), and yobikô (cram school for rónin, 
or those who have failed to be admitted to a university of their choice). Mamoru 
Tsukada (1991) offers an ethnographic study of yobikó, which has become a 
fixture of Japanese life. After their regular school hours, many children attend 
cram schools that prepare them for entrance examinations for not just 
universities, but also for high schools and middle schools. The rising importance 
of these institutions gives systematic advantages to children with the parental 
financial wherewithal and support to “win” the educational rat race (cf. Dore, 
1982). 

Dysfunctions of Japanese school life nonetheless leave unanswered the 
macrosociological question of its role in upholding meritocracy or in merely 
perpetuating underlying social inequality (cf. Cummings, 1980). Here there are 
several excellent works by Japanese sociologists to clarify the matter. Ishida's 
(1993) work suggests that Japanese educational attainment is more dependent on 
“family background” than for the case of the United States. "Ihe effect of 
educational credentials on socioeconomic attainment is no greater in Japan than 
in the United States and Britain” (Ishida, 1993:257). Kariya (1991) studies the 
nexus between high school and employment and demonstrates, through 
quantitative and qualitative data, the perpetuation of social inequality. In effect, 
high schools function as a sorting mechanism. While some high schools are 
geared for students striving for university entrance, other schools strive to place 
students for employment in less prestigious and less remunerative small and 
medium firms. Ehara (1984) demonstrates that the expansion of Japanese higher 
education has led not to egalitarian outcomes, but rather to the hierarchization of 
institutions and students. Takeuchi’s (1995) study is a close examination of the 
place of “meritocracy” in contemporary Japan. He sees a fundamentally 
competitive system at work. that at once upholds “meritocrazic” ideas and 
perpetuates social inequality (see also Takeuchi, 1991; Kawasaki, 1995). In 
addition, we should not ignore the structural effects of gender and ethnic 
inequality on educational attainment and therefore on the very possibility of 
meritocracy (e.g. Rohlen, 1981; Brinton, 1993). 

The field of educational sociology has been rich in excellent empirical works. 
Thomas Rohlen's Japan's High Schools (1983) is a sensitive ethnography of 
Japanese high schools that places them in a larger historical and social context. He 
juxtaposes the achievement of Japanese schools — high graduation rates, high 
levels of basic learning, and so on — with their failures, such as the narrowness of 
the learning experience. Conformity 1s the cost of standardization. Furthermore, 
in addition to the literature cited earlier, there are accounts of anti-social school 
behavior, such as the school attendance refusal syndrome and bullying, as well as 
the fierce competition reigning in classrooms and schools (see, respectively, 
Takekawa, 1993; Kudomi, 1993). 

Catherine Lewis's Educating Hearts and Minds (1995) is a close look at 
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Japanese preschool and elementary school classrooms. She ironically finds the 
source of Japanese educational success, especially in making everyone a part of 
the learning community, in the thought of John Dewey and other American 
educational philosophers. In addition, there are good school ethnographies by 
Hendry (1986) and Peak (1991). Learning to go to school is essentially learning to 
become Japanese. The transition from school to work is the subject of Okano's 
study (1993). Roger Goodman (1990) writes a compelling account of the new 
‘minority’ in schools — students who have spent time abroad and returned to the 
regimented environment of Japanese schools. 

Ronald Dore's comparative study on The Diploma Disease (1982) analyzes 
the feverish efforts to matriculate at prestigious universities in East Asian 
societies. Ikuo Amano's (1983) study offers a historical sociological investigation 
of the place of examinations in Japanese life. Finally, historical works illuminate 
the distinctive trajectory of Japanese education. Dore's (1965) study of 
Tokugawa education found a proliferation of village schools that accounted in 
part for widespread literacy before industrialization. Kiyotada Tsutsui (1995) 
provides a historical sociology of the Japanese ideal of ‘enlightenment’ or 
‘education’ (kyóyó). Finally, Beauchamp and Vardaman (1994) offer a conspec- 
tus of materials on the state policy toward education, while Horio (1986) 
presents an analysis of the state ideology of education. 

In summary, the Japanese educational system simultaneously plays a 
profound role in sustaining the ideology of meritocracy and failing to ensure its 
realization. On the one hand, the very hierarchical structure of the labor market — 
elite firms that recruit almost exclusively from prestigious universities and leave 
others to small and medium companies that carry less prestige and lower pay — 
ensures that inequality of outcome will occur. On the other hand, the increasing 
importance of extra-school instruction — ranging from “education mothers” to 
cram schools and private tutors — results in children of the well-off having 
built-in advantages over their less privileged counterparts. The educational 
system — between pre-school social inequality and the hierarchical labor market — 
therefore largely reproduces the underlying social inequality, even as it offers a 
potent justification for the status quo. 


Gender 


The influence of second-wave feminism has become well-nigh universal. Japan is 
no exception. Á generation of feminist scholarship has stimulated numerous 
investigations of gender relations and inequality in contemporary Japanese life. 
One consequence is a comprehensive re-examination of Japanese society that 
renders untenable the claims of equality across the gender divide. 

Japan has a long tradition of feminist activism and scholarship. Exemplified 
by the Blue Stockings, the 1920s witnessed a high point of feminist movement 
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(Horiba, 1988). The pioneering Japanese feminists explored the matriarchal roots 
of Japan, while others agitated against prostitution (Sievers, 1983). The largest 
women's organization in prewar Japan was, however, the Great Japan Women's 
Association (Dai Nihon Funjinkaï), which was an effort to incorporate women 
into the war effort. 

The US occupation government mandated gender equality. On paper, the 
Constitution guaranteed fundamental rights of women, including suffrage. Its 
imposition from above, however, made a movement from below otiose. In so 
doing, the advanced law ironically contributed to the underdevelopment of 
indigenous women's movements. It was only in the late 1960s that there began to 
be a stirring of feminist activism. There is little doubt that, among advanced 
industrial countries, the situation of Japanese women remains less than salutary. 

In English, one of the pioneering works on Japanese women was an 
anthology edited by Lebra, Paulson, and Powers (1976) (cf. Lebra, 1984). 
Sumiko Iwao's The Japanese Woman (1993) is a comprehensive analysis. It 
suffers, however, from ignoring the diversity of Japanese women's lives, 
particularly in terms of socio-economic inequality. Mary Brinton's Women and 
the Economic Miracle (1993) traces the career trajectory of women. In a 
theoretically sophisticated and empirical rigorous analysis, Brinton focuses on 
the differential investment and expectations based on gender. In another work, 
Brinton (1992) shows how the life trajectory of Japanese women compares to 
those of their counterparts in other countries. 

In addition to Iwao and Brinton, there are several excellent works that focus 
on gender. Bernstein's (1991) collection of historical works explores disparate 
dimensions of gender in modern Japan (see also Wakita and Hanley, 1994). Her 
life history of a rural woman is a sensitive portrait (Bernstein, 1933). Smith and 
Wiswell (1982) offer a glimpse into gender relations in a village, which was the 
site of one of the first Western ethnographies of Japan (Embree, 1939). Kondo 
(1990) provides an interesting analysis of gender, work, and identity in a family 
business, while Allison (1994) presents a fascinating glimpse into the lives of bar 
hostesses and their “night work”. Lo (1990) and Roberts (1994) are two recent 
analyses of women and work. Imamura's (1987) study concerns the neglected 
“occupation”: housewife. Hendry (1981) and Edwards (1989) analyze marriage in 
Japanese life. 

There is a virtual cornucopia of empirical studies in the “traditional” domain 
of family studies. The family has been one of the major areas of empirical 
investigation for Japanese sociologists. “The research undertaken by Japanese 
sociologists has primarily been based upon the family and the rural community” 
(Kawamura, 1994:12). Some of the important early sociological studies on 
Japanese society analyzed this key institution (see Mitsuyoshi, Matsumoto, and 
Masaoka, 1986). It also offered a major area of interdisciplinary study, producing 
interesting works on the intersection between capitalist development and the 
household (Fukushima, 1967, 1975-76). Given the presumed importance of the 
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family in sustaining prewar authoritarianism and militarism, numerous scholars 
focused on both the institutional and ideational underpinnings of the family 
(Ishida, 1954; Kano, 1983). Particularly influential in this regard was Kawashi- 
ma's (1950) work. He identified the family as an authoritarian institution that 
stunted individualism. The family for Kawashima was a central institution that 
denied Japan modernity and democracy in the prewar period. 

Among sociologists, the effect of successive grand theories, especially 
structural functionalism, has been crucial in shaping the theoretical framework 
of family research (Mochizuki, Meguro, and Ishihara, 1987). In spite of changing 
theoretical fashion, several excellent works on the sociology of the family in 
Japan exist (e.g. Meguro, 1987; Mochizuki, Meguro, and Ishihara, 1987; 
Morioka, 1993; Watanabe, 1996). In addition, other scholars have probed the 
relationship between the family and inequality (Kamata and Kamata, 1983). 
More recent theoretical influences can be seen in the work of Yamada (1994). 

Since the 1970s, the influence of feminism has recast the study of the family 
and gender relations (e.g. Iwanami Shoten, 1985-86). The bulk of Japanese 
feminist scholarship tends to ‘introduce’ Western theories and studies. Yet some 
have made important contributions both to advance feminist theories and to 
contribute to concrete understanding of gender relations and gendered insti- 
tutions in Japan. In particular, Chizuko Ueno has been instrumental in both 
fronts. Her Marxist-feminist synthesis (1990) offers an integrated framework to 
analyze the situation of women in advanced capitalist societies. Moreover, her 
historical sociology of the family in Japan is a fine example of empirically 
grounded but theoretically sophisticated work (Ueno, 1994). Overviews of 
Japanese debates on feminism and feminist theory can be gleaned from Ochiai 
(1989), Ehara (1990), and Yoshizawa (1993). 

The growing interest in gender has also led to scholarly interests in sexuality. 
In particular, the media attention on military sexual serfs, or ‘comfort’ women, 
during the Second World War has led to investigations on the politics of Japanese 
sexual rule. The Japanese state and military organized Korean, Chinese, and 
other women as prostitutes to serve Japanese soldiers in various war fronts. 
Immediately after the end of the Second World War, the Japanese state again 
acted as a ‘pimp’ in organizing prostitutes for American soldiers. Its contempor- 
ary descendants can be seen in the organized sex tours to East and Southeast 
Asian countries.that cater to Japanese men (Mackie, 1988; Lie, 1995). In terms of 
Japanese research on sexuality, Hashizume (1995) and Ehara (1995) are 
representative works. Disparate expressions of sexuality and sexual identities 
have also become a growing area of interest. There is, to be sure, a long tradition 
of Japanese writings on same-sex sexuality. Yet social scientists in Japan have 
shied away from exploring historical or contemporary expressions of sexuality. 
It is a pity because contemporary Japan offers an ideal place for studying 
manifold expressions of sexuality (cf. Robertson, 1992). 
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One of the cardinal axioms of contemporary Japanese society is that it is one of 
the most ethnically homogeneous countries in the world. “No other major 
industrial society has anything approaching the racial homogeneity of Japan” 
(Buckley, 1990: 82). Yet this platitude breaks down against the recalcitrant reality 
of modern Japan. The very construction of modern Japan — indeed, of all large 
modern nation-states — entailed the subjugation and integration of disparate 
peoples. In the case of Japan, the Meiji regime annexed Hokkaido, with its 
indigenous population of Ainu, and Okinawa, which was an autonomous 
cultural entity (and therefore a distinct ethnic group). Traditional outcasts (eta, 
hinin) were transformed into a discriminated minority (burakumin). Its colonial 
expansion entailed the incorporation of Koreans, Chinese, and others as part of 
the Japanese Empire. Modern Japanese history, in other words, cannot be told 
apart from the question of cultural and ethnic diversity (Yazawa, 1985; 
Fujimoto, 1988). Certainly, the prewar Japanese Empire, as all empires are, was 
undeniably multiethnic. 

One consequence of the end of the empire was the end of an indisputably 
multiethnic Japan. Yet it seems problematic to characterize postwar Japan as 
monoethnic. There is a large group of descendants of outcasts, durakumin. The 
former outcasts constitute a discriminated group in Japanese society. Although 
they are not ‘racially’ distinct from ‘ordinary’ Japanese, the very fact of their 
discrimination in marriage and employment render them as an ethnic minority. 
As Jean-Paul Sartre (1948) reminded us, it is not so much the Jews who create 
anti-Semitism as anti-Semites who create the Jews. De Vos and Wagatsuma 
(1966) offered the first extensive analysis of Japan’s ‘invisible race’ in English. 
Other important contributions include the writings by Sabouret (1983) and 
Neary (1989). The literature on burakumin in Japanese is immense. Given its 
highly charged politics, however, many Japanese scholars have refrained from 
undertaking research and publishing on this topic. The vast majority of writings 
therefore follows the political line laid down by the burakumin liberation group. 

Inaddition to burakumin, estimated to number up to3 million, there are other 
numerically significant minorities. The efforts by the Ainu to be recognized as an 
‘indigenous people’ have repeatedly failed (see Uemura, 1992). Most existing 
studies are anthropological in character, written by non-Japanese scholars (e.g. 
Kreiner and Olschleger, 1987; Olschleger, 1989; Sjoberg, 1993). The most 
important Japanese contributions have been historical (e.g. Uemura, 1990), 
leaving the crucial task of contemporary reportage and analysis to non-academics 
(e.g. Honda, 1993a). Okinawans, who did not become reintegrated into the 
Japanese polity until 1972, remain a neglected group. By and large, most Japanese 
consider Okinawans to be essentially Japanese and ignore their political 
independence before the Meiji period or their distinct contemporary culture. 
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Perhaps the most noteworthy recent contribution is by Tomiyama (1990), who 
explored the historical process by which Okinawans became “Japanese”. 

Furthermore, there are close to a million Koreans and Chinese, most of 
whom initially came to the Japanese archipelago during the colonial period. 
Because of the proliferation of writings by the resident Korean scholars in Japan, 
the scholarly output on Koreans in Japan is immense. Pak's (1967) study on the 
enforced migration of Koreans into Japan is a pioneering historical work. In 
English, there are several excellent historical works on the Korean emigration to 
Japan (Mitchell, 1967; Weiner, 1989, 1994). Comprehensive social scientific 
analyses of Koreans in Japan include Lee and De Vos (1981), Yi (1983), Harajiri 
(1989), and Ryang (1996). In Japan, the sheer abundance of historical and 
theoretical writings has virtually crowded out social scientific works (cf. Ogawa 
and Teraoka, 1993). The most impressive of the theoretical writings are by Yun 
(e.g. 1992), who uses the Korean-Japanese experiences as an illuminating 
window on the nature of modern Japanese history and society. 

In the 1980s, the rapid influx of migrant workers from primarily Southeast 
Asia and Iran alerted another challenge to the myth of monoethnic Japan. Most 
migrant workers found themselves in the least prestigious jobs: sexual work for 
women and manual labor for men. Their increase and visibility rendered them as 
probably the key social ‘problem’ of the late 1980s and early 1990s (Lie, 1994). 
Notable contributions include Ballescas's (1992) study of Filipino entertainers, 
Herbert's (1993) study of “illegal? migrant workers, and Yamanaka's (1993) 
overview of the demographic and legal situation of foreign workers. Ventura 
(1992) offers a rare first-hand account of living as a foreign worker in Japan. The 
‘problem of foreign workers” became a popular sociological topic in the late 
1980s and led to an outpouring of publications. The most detailed fieldwork has 
been done by Okuda and Tajima (1991, 1993), who studied two major wards in 
Tokyo. Yamawaki (1994) provides the best historical account. Shimada (1994) 
offers a comprehensive analysis from an economist's view. His neglect of social 
dimensions is overcome by Machimura (1990), Tanaka (1991), Kayita and Iyotani 
(1922), Miyajima (1993), Kajita (1994), and Lie (1994). Komai (1994) has 
compiled a comprehensive two-volume collection of writings on foreign 
workers in Japan. 

In order to comprehend the contemporary prejudices against non-Japanese 
ethnic groups, it is critical to consider the role of prewar colonialism. One 
indisputable source of the prejudice against Asian migrant workers is the colonial 
mentality that persists in contemporary Japan. Prewar colonialism spawned an 
ideology to justify Japanese rule over Korea, China, and other parts of Asia. One 
expression was a Japanese version of ‘Orientalism’ (Tanaka, 1993). In effect, 
many Japanese perceived themselves to be superior to other Asians; indeed, some 
even go so far as to extricate Japan from Asia (see Ishida, 1995: chap.2). There is, 
however, a counter-trend to place Japan squarely in Asia (Mizoguchi, Ham- 
ashita, Hiraishi, and Miyajima, 1993-94). Colonialism has been, however, a 
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historical blind spot (cf. Pak, 1973). Japanese historians have neglected many acts 
of Japanese atrocity, ranging from the Nanjing Massacre to the forceful 
conscription of “comfort women” to serve as prostitutes for Japanese soldiers 
(see, respectively, Honda, 1989; Lie, 1995). By the 1990s, however, an impressive 
eight-volume series on colonialism appeared (Oe et al., 1993). Shi (1993) and 
Kawamura (1994) present an interesting aspect of the colonial experience: the 
imposition of the Japanese language on the colonized areas. 

If Japanese history has been and contemporary society is irreducibly 
multiethnic, then why is there such an insistence on its monoethnic nature? 
Ónuma (1986) was one of the most notable early statements on the multiethnic 
nature of contemporary Japanese society. Oguma (1995) presents the most 
comprehensive analysis of monoethnic ideology. He traces the changing 
discourse by Japanese politicians and writers on the ideology of monoethnic 
Japan and finds that its origins are largely an artifact of the postwar period when 
Japan lost its empire. Lie (1993) argues that the ideology of monoethnicity is 
critically linked to the idea of Japan as a classless and culturally homogeneous 
society. 

The Japanese scholarly neglect of gender and ethnicity has some common 
intellectual and social roots. The dominance of modernization theory and 
Marxism swayed scholarly interest away from gender and ethnicity. The 
achievements of ‘modern’ or ‘socialist’ future were to eradicate inequality based 
on gender or ethnicity. The prevailing assumption was that class liberation 
should lead to gender and ethnic emancipation (Ishida and Mihashi, 1994: 14— 
15). The insistent division between politics and scholarship also excluded 
concerns of feminists and minorities from scholarly attention. As I mentioned 
earlier, the effect of the New Left on Japan academia was much less significant 
than that on US universities. The very exclusion of women and minorities from 
academic life ensured the reproduction of scholarly silence on gender and 
ethnicity. Finally, the relative weakness of women’s and minorities’ movements 
in the postwar period failed to put their agenda as central concerns of Japanese 
political and intellectual life. 

Nonetheless, minority voices were raised throughout the postwar period, 
incorporating an ever larger number of people writing on various aspects of 
multiethnic Japan. Wagatsuma and Yoneyama (1967) provided one of the first 
social scientific analyses of Japanese prejudices and racial views (see also Mihashi, 
1973). Eiichi Isomura and his colleagues’ (1984-86) seven-volume collection put 
prejudice and discrimination on the scholarly agenda (see also Shinsensha 
Henshúbu, 1981). The growing interest among Japanese sociologists can be 
gleaned by reading Fukuoka (1985), Yamada and Yoshii (1991), Ishikawa (1992), 
Nakano and Imazu (1993), and Okuda (1995). For a brief historical overview of 
different oppressed groups in modern Japanese history, see Hane (1982). 

Finally, there are other areas of social differentiation. ‘Old age’ has emerged 
as a conspicuous group. Aoi (1992) and Seike (1992) present the impact of 
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longevity on society and the economy, while Kinoshita and Kiefer (1993) study 
the retirement community. Religious diversity is also a manifest but neglected 
area of inquiry. Reader (1991) and Hardacre (1984, 1986) are dependable guides 
in this under-explored area (see also Inoue, 1992). 


Conclusion 


Social inequality and differentiation are inevitable features of complex, advanced 
industrial societies. Yet Japanese people and scholars writing on contemporary 
Japanese society have persistently neglected the existing cleavages and divisions 
in favor of insisting on their classless, non-gendered, and monoethnic character. 
Empirical works in these areas have, however, inevitably drawn attention to the 
untenability of such a view. The very fact that Japan can be characterized as 
economically unequal, gendered, and ethnically diverse brings into question 
most theories of Japanese uniqueness and calls for a better framework to make 
sense of Japanese complexity. 


Culture and the Self 


T heories of Japanese uniqueness continue to dominate writings on Japan and 
disseminate essentialist views about Japanese society, culture, and person- 
ality. As I have suggested in chapter four, political economy and macrosociology 
have largely eschewed a societal portrait by focusing on narrow empirical 
studies. The exploration of inequality and diversity discussed in the previous 
chapter has yet to have much of an impact. Thus, in spite of manifest 
shortcomings, variants of the “culture and personality” school nearly monopolize 
popular writings on Japan and Nakane (1970) and Doi (1973) continue to be on 
US college syllabi. 

Nonetheless, a major transformation in our understanding of Japanese 
culture and self is underway. In addition to the literature surveyed in the previous 
two chapters, three sources are crucial in steering this shift. First, journalistic and 
ethnographic writings vividly capture and relate major cultural transformations 
in contemporary Japanese society. Quite obviously, Mt Fuji and geisha are 
inadequate to capture the complex, hyper-modern reality of a world city like 
Tokyo. Second, empirical works in historical and comparative social sciences 
have challenged the received wisdom on Japanese past and present. Many of the 
cherished assumptions about Japanese society, such as the claim about its 
uniquely harmonious or egalitarian culture, no longer hold credence. Third, 
various intellectual currents conveniently summarized as postmodernism — 
cultural studies, feminism, lesbian and gay studies, postcolonial studies, 
poststructuralism, and so on — promise to challenge many shibboleths about 
Japanese culture and personality. These intellectual movements provide new 
perspectives and are invaluable contributions toward reconstructing our view of 
contemporary Japanese society. 


Reportage on Cultural Ferment 


It has long been a staple of travel writings to delineate an unknown and perhaps 
unknowable Other, replete with colorful descriptions of their quaint cultural 
practices and idiosyncratic behaviors. Contemporary Japan, exotic yet accessible 
and comfortable, continues to attract its legion of Orientalists bent on excavating 
“authentic” culture, such as calligraphy, geisha, and tea ceremony, or on 
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reformulating cultural stereotypes. These works tend to reproduce one or 
another theory of Japanese uniqueness. Written for the most part by casual 
observers with limited or no language competence, it is not surprising that they 
should observe rather selectively and that they tell us more about themselves than 
about Japan. In the last decade, however, there has been a series of interesting and 
informative portraits of contemporary Japanese society, including those written 
by people with little linguistic competence (Rauch, 1992; Davidson, 1993; Elder, 
1293). In this regard, the literary scholar Norma Field's In tbe Realm of the 
Dying Emperor (1991) offers vivid vignettes of individual resistance and is an 
outstanding contribution to the English-language literature on contemporary 
Japanese society. In addition to various ethnic groups and social movements 
surveyed earlier, these instances of resistance and conflict cast doubt on the facile 
imagery of Japanese harmony and consensus. 

There are other excellent works that delineate the current contours of 
Japanese people's lives. Not only are people's ways of living changing, but they 
show ever greater differentiation. Youth culture, not surprisingly, is at the 
forefront of lifestyle change and diversity. Karl Taro Greenfeld's Speed Tribes 
(1994) and Merry White's The Material Child (1993) explore the lives of affluent 
urban youths. Rather than diligent and disciplined students cramming for 
entrance examinations, they depict Japanese youths who are attracted to rap and 
rock music, experiment with sex and drugs, and repudiate the norm of diligence 
and discipline that characterizes their elders and some of their peers. To be sure, 
‘deviant’ youth culture is not new to the affluent Japan of the 1980s and 19905 (cf. 
Wagatsuma and De Vos, 1984). Ikuya Sato (1991) offers an interesting portrait of 
motorcycle gangs (bósózoku), who constitute the most visible and longstanding 
‘deviant’ youth subculture in Japan. 

Urban youths constitute, however, only one distinct subculture. City life in 
Japan, ranging from coffee houses to the red light district, is far from resembling 
the “traditional” stereotype of geisha or the Western cliché about long commutes 
and small houses. There is a culture of “downtown” (sakariba), which has 
remained largely invisible in Western writings on Japan (see Kanzaki, 1993; cf. 
Yoshimi, 1987). Spiraling out from a train station, a congeries of shops, 
restaurants, bars, and entertainment establishments constitutes an area where 
many Japanese spend a significant amount of time and money. Yet the “after 
hours' from work, or leisure in general, remain under-explored. David Plath 
(1964) provided one of the earliest studies of Japanese leisure patterns, but most 
subsequent English-language writings have been by non-social scientists 
(Buruma, 1985; Ueda, 1994). a 

In general, popular culture, or the lived experience of ordinary Japanese, 
remains a vast and relatively uncharted territory. In a strictly empirical sense, it is 
safe to conclude that most Japanese youths spend an inordinate amount of time 
in front of the television set or reading comic books. Yet, again, these activities 
have not been adequately studied by social scientists outside of Japan {see 
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however Powers and Kato, 1989). In Japan, however, there is a veritable boom in 
the study of Japanese popular culture (see e.g. Inoue, 1987, 1993). Japanese comic 
books (manga) constitute an especially interesting cultural phenomenon (e.g. 
Kure, 1990; Yomota, 1994). Non-Japanese writings have been, however, few and 
far between (cf. Schodt, 1983; see also Mattler's [1989] work on Japanese science 
fiction). 

In a related fashion, the mass media and information explosion are important 
dimensions of contemporary Japanese life. Feldman's (1993) study of the press, 
Yoshimi, Wakabayashi, and Mizukoshi's (1992) analysis of the telephone, Sató's 
(1995) analysis of the relationship between the media and Japanese social 
psychology, and Sudó's (1995) overview of information society are some of the 
pioneering efforts in analyzing the role of the media and information technology 
in contemporary Japan (see also Kawasaki, 1994; Yoshimi, 1994). In Japan, the 
efflorescence of cultural studies has resulted in several excellent studies that 
illuminate the hitherto hidden aspects of urban life, such as ‘desire’ and ‘rumors’ 
(see, respectively, Ishikawa, 1981; Matsuyama, 1993). 

Consumption is another area that is only beginning to be explored. Tobin 
(1992) provides one of the first sustained inquiries into Japanese consumption 
patterns. Uchida (1987) presents a sustained analysis and critique of consump- 
tion that draws on the work of Michel Foucault and other theorists. Consump- 
tion is significant because the rapidity of change has been phenomenal. Consider, 
for example, that there was no instant noodle (rámen) in 1960, no Walkman in 
1970, and no telephone card or word processor in 1980 (Suigyú Kurabu, 1990). 
Yet these commodities proliferate in Japan and many Japanese would regard life 
as unthinkable without them. The profound presence of commodities and 
consumption remains, however, outside the purview of most social scientists. In 
terms of understanding the everyday life of most Japanese, however, their study 
would be more illuminating than that of traditional” aspects of Japanese culture. 

Everyday life inevitably revolves around questions of health and death. 
There are several excellent studies of medical practices and Japanese notions of 
health and illness (Lock, 1980, 1993; Ohnuki-Tierney, 1984). Changing Japanese 
attitudes toward death concern three interesting and informative studies by 
Inoue (1973), Lifton, Kato, and Reich (1979), and Yamaori (1990). In a related 
vein, David Plath (1980) presents an intriguing analysis of the life course and the 
maturation process in Japan, while Margaret Lock (1993) offers a comparative 
analysis of women's menopause and ‘encounters with aging’. 

In tracing the rapid cultural transformation of Japanese society, sociologists 
and anthropologists have produced many ethnographies. For glimpses of 
declining farming communities, Ronald Dore (1978) and Robert Smith (1978) 
offer sympathetic portraits. The rural-urban transition is a perennial favorite 
among ethnographies of change. There are numerous attempts to capture the 
transformations that have occurred in the span of one generation (Norbeck, 
1978; Moeran, 1984, 1985; Moon, 1989; Bailey, 1991; Butler, 1992). 
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Ronald Dore (1958) and Ezra Vogel (1963) provided pioneering ethnogra- 
phies of urban life and the “new middle class” in postwar Japan. What is striking in 
the recent urban ethnographies of Japan is the stress on the seeming 'traditional- 
ism’ of Japanese urban life. Theodore Bestor (1989) and Jennifer Robertson 
(1991) both discuss the efforts to sustain continuities in urban communities. The 
surface calm is a result in part from what Bestor (1989: 258) notes as ‘the use of 
social idioms or metaphors that seek to clothe the present in a mantle of venerable 
antiquity". The inevitable change affecting Japanese city life nonetheless requires 
an appreciation of continuities that are dear to many urban dwellers. In a similar 
vein, Robertson (1991) analyzes the conscious effort to ‘create’ a furusato (old, or 
ancestral, village) in a city in the outskirts of Tokyo that speaks simultaneously to 
the desire for continuity and tradition and the reality of discontinuity and 
change. Ben-Ari's (1991) work delineates the changing contours of Japanese 
suburbia. Edward Seidensticker’s (1983, 1990) two-volume history of Tokyo is a 
delightful read about the profound transformation of the major city in modern 
Japan. 

The study of urban life has been one of the major areas of empirical inquiry 
for Japanese sociologists (for overviews, see Okuda, 1993: chap.2; Fujita and 
Yoshihara, 1995). Although Eiichi Isomura's (1959) pioneering work largely 
“introduced” Western theories and concepts, he has also been instrumental in 
expanding the province of urban sociology to include studying pressing social 
problems and contributing to urban policy and planning (see Isomura, 1989). 
There is a wealth of careful empirical studies of urban communities (e.g. 
Kurasawa, 1990; Hasumi and Okuda, 1994; Nitagai and Hasumi, 1993; Tamano, 
1995). Most noteworthy recent innovations are theoretically informed (influ- 
ences range from Manuel Castells to David Harvey) yet empirically rigorous 
studies (Kurasawa and Machimura, 1992; Morioka and Matsumoto, 1992; 
Kaneko and Sonobe, 1992; Machimura, 1994; Yoshihara, 1994). There are also 
cultural studies that illuminate the comparative dimensions of urban life 
(Yoshimi, 1987; Wakabayashi, 1992, 1995). In addition, there are useful 
reference works, such as the ‘social map of Tokyo (Kurasawa, 1986). 

In making sense of contemporary Japanese life, Japanese journalists have 
been the most faithful chroniclers. In particular, investigative journalism has 
been extremely influential because of intrepid writers, such as Katsuichi Honda, 
Yayori Matsui, Satoshi Kamata, and Takashi Tachibana, who probe deep and 
wide into the constitution of Japanese society. Honda is best known for his 
coverage of the Vietnam War, but he has written extensively on various aspects of 
contemporary Japanese society, ranging from the oppression of the Ainu and 
other minorities and ecological devastation, to the poverty of Japanese political 
and intellectual life (Honda, 1993b). Matsui has been actively pursuing women's 
issues and Japan's role in Asia. One consequence of her concerns is to delineate 
the conditions of Asian women and the role of Japan (Matsui, 1989). Kamata has 
traversed the archipelago in order to uncover the exploitation of part-time 
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workers, environmental pollution, and political corruption (Kamata, 1993). 
Tachibana has drawn illuminating portraits of Japanese politics, including both 
the Japanese left — the student new left and the Communist Party — and the right, 
especially the corruption of Liberal Democratic Party politicians (Tachibana, 
1978, 1983, 1993). 

Finally, Japanese social critics offer sweeping overviews of changing 
Japanese culture and society. Let me just cite two examples. Hirofumi Uzawa 
(1989) poses a stark challenge to a widely shared belief in Japanese affluence. The 
failure of GNP growth to translate into an affluent lifestyle for the majority of 
citizens remains a persistent concern, including the problems of housing and 
overcrowding, overwork and the underdevelopment of leisure, pollution and the 
failure of social infrastructures, and so on. In a more moderate vein, Takamitsu 
Sawa (1993) presents the changing economic ethos of contemporary Japanese 
economy and society. These academics’ writings in the public domain offer 
sophisticated portraits of contemporary Japanese society that also inform the 
wider public debate on the present situation and the future vision of Japan. For 
social scientists, moreover, they provide a rich source of both data and 
interpretations of contemporary Japanese society. 


Refashioning the Past, Re-presenting the Present 


Historians’ rendition of the past and anthropologists’ and sociologists’ re- 
presentation of the present profoundly shape contemporary discourses about 
Japan. In these fields, sophisticated empirical studies have revised the received 
view of past and present. They indicate not only underlying transformations in 
Japanese society, but also the changing politics and culture of social science 
scholarship. 

In terms of historical understanding, the most crucial revisionist efforts 
concern the social inequality and diversity discussed in the previous chapter, 
especially gender and ethnicity. Furthermore, as a direct challenge to nationalist 
historiography, new historical writings have reconfigured Japan's place in the 
modern world. The historiographical transformation can be seen, in a thumbnail 
sketch, in the shift in the prestigious Iwanami lectures on Japanese history. The 
mid-1970s edition expressed a Marxist consensus. Historians covered standard 
topics — overviews of major periods, events, and so on — albeit with Marxist 
overtones. In the new edition, published since 1993, previously underem- 
phasized topics garner greater attention. Women, minorities, and other mar- 
ginalized groups have their share of chapters and pages. Social and cultural 
history occupies more space at the expense of political and institutional history. 
There is more attention paid to transnational and international themes. The 
assumptions of national homogeneity and integration are no longer taken for 
granted. 
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A powerful scholarly trend is the rising interest in social and cultural history. 
In this regard, Yoshihiko Amino has been crucial in reshaping the social history 
of Japan. One of his early works radically revised the received view on the central 
state's relationship to regional non-farming villages as well as to the limits of state 
power and national integration (Amino, 1978, 1984). Amino (1990) has been 
instrumenta] in probing the implausibility of the historical unity and homogen- 
eity of Japanese culture. Other historical works that contribute greatly to social 
scientists” understanding of contemporary Japan include Yasumaru's (1974) 
exploration of popular consciousness and numerous works of bottom-up cul- 
tural and intellectual history by Daikichi Irokawa (1975), Masanao Kano (1986), 
and others. In this regard, the “Science of Thought? group (Shisó no Kagaku) has 
also been crucial in generating interest in popular culture and popular conscious- 
ness. The focus on the lived experiences of ordinary people has produced 
challenging and enlightening publications on the recent Japanese past (e.g. 
Yasuda, 1987; Tsurumi, 1984). There is a considerable wealth and diversity of 
social and cultural history, ranging from the history of popular literature and 
clothes, to commodities (see, respectively, Tsurumi, 1985; lenaga, 1982; Suigyú 
Kurabu, 1990). In addition, there are recent contributions in historical sociology 
that reconfigure both past and present. Ikegami's (1995) study of the “taming of 
the samurai' and Tsutsui's (1995) analysis of modern Japanese educational ideals 
are but two recent excellent contributions to the growing literature. 

In a related vein, many scholars are attempting to reintegrate folklore and 
popular ethnography (minzokugaku) into academic social sciences. Kunio Ya- 
nagita, Shinobu Orihara, Kumakusu Minakata, Tsuneichi Miyamoto, and Kei- 
suke Akamatsu are some of the leading folklorists or ethnographers of regional 
and popular Japanese cultures (see Miyata, 1985). Based on field interviews and 
observations, they have amassed materials to revise the pervasive elite-bias of 
academic history. What makes folklore and ethnographic studies important for 
Japanese scholars is not only that it has been a well-developed intellectual field, 
but it consciously sought to avoid Eurocentric theories. “The originality of 
Yanagita's study lies mainly in the fact that he attempted to overcome the 
problems caused by direct importation of European ideas into Japan by focusing 
upon the unique features of Japanese life’ (Kawada, 1993:1; see also Fukuta, 
1992). The focus on ‘the unique features of Japanese life’ was, to be sure, fraught 
with dangers. There was undoubtedly a tendency toward valorizing the particu- 
lar at the expense of considering the universal. More significantly, Yanagita and 
others, despite their conscious effort to recover the “folk”, brought their own 
elitist perspectives and prejudices. One effect, for example, was the suppression 
of popular sexuality, which contradicted the state-imposed sexual morality 
(Akamatsu, 1994: 39-41). Indeed, Yanagita's refusal to probe class inequality or 
popular sexuality has led Keisuke Akamatsu (1988:49—50) to brand him as a 
‘petty bourgeois’ ideologue. In addition, Murai (1995) argues that Yanagita’s 
writings contributed to the prewar imperialist and nationalist ideology. 
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In spite of theoretical, empirical, and political shortcomings, contemporary 
Japanese social scientists have appropriated the methods and materials of folk- 
lorists. In general, they have sought to take inspiration from Yanagita's critique 
of social scientific theories and concerns that they were excessively focused on 
the center and the elite (Kótó, 1991: 224-228). Ryúzó Uchida's (1989) essay on 
Kunio Yanagita provides a program of adopting Yanagita's theory and method 
for contemporary sociological research. Kazuko Tsurumi’s (1978) study of the 
polymath Kumakusu Minakata lauds him as a major social scientist who had a 
genuinely global vision. In his concerns for ecology and popular culture, 
Tsurumi portrays Minakata as a thinker of urgent relevance for contemporary 
sociology. 

It would be a mistake, however, to draw a straight line of influence between 
folklore and ethnographic studies and contemporary studies of popular culture 
and everyday life. There is also an intervening intellectual influence. Among 
Japanese sociologists, Munesuke Mita has been crucial in promoting the study of 
popular culture. A charismatic intellectual figure, he has inspired a generation of 
students at University of Tokyo. His forays into popular consciousness range 
from his study of contemporary Japanese social psychology to an analysis of 
popular song lyrics (Mita, 1965, 1978). Although his followers have at times 
pursued trivial matters, others have skillfully combined the influence of folk- 
lorists, their modern reinterpreters, and cultural sociologists like Mita to produce 
a virtual social and cultural history of modern Japan. Some of the noteworthy 
achievements include Shunya Yoshimi's (1987) study of the modern city as 
cultural and consumption centers, Nakano and Sakurai’s (1995) life histories, and 
Miyadai, Ishihara, and Otsuka’s (1993) ‘deconstruction’ of youth subculture. 

Finally, comparative and transnational concerns have engendered a re- 
appraisal of modern Japan’s relationship with the rest of Asia and of the world 
(e.g. Weiner and Hook, 1992). A pathbreaking six-volume collection, Ajia no 
naka no Nibonsbi (Japanese history within Asia), marks a virtual historio- 
graphical revolution (Arano, Ishii, and Murai, 1992-93). Rather than delineating 
Japan as a nation sui generis, contributors to Ajia no naka no Nibonsbi demon- 
strate centuries-old transnational relations between Japan and its neighbors. In 
questioning the robustness of national boundaries, these historians simul- 
taneously cast doubt on the level of national integration and cultural unity of 
Japan (see also Mizoguchi, Hamashita, Hiraishi, and Miyajima, 1993-94). In a 
similar vein, Iwanami kóza kindai Nihon to shokuminchi (Iwanami lectures on 
modern Japan and colonies) offers a landmark eight-volume assessment of the 
history of Japanese colonialism (Oe et al., 1993). It features not only theoretical 
and comparative studies on Fipa, but detailed empirical investigations 
into various aspects of the Japanese colonial era, which is tantamount to modern 
Japanese history. Both the international dimension and the colonial legacy are 
becoming conscious objects of inquiry for social scientists (see, respectively, 
Sugiyama, 1993; Kang, 1993). 
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The concerns with international and transnational relations have shifted 
some scholars' attention to Japan's extensive ties around the globe. Some of them 
employ the method of earlier folklorists — walking the paths, observing the 
situations, and talking to the people affected. In this vein, a series of studies 
investigate the role of Japan in underdeveloped Asian countries by focusing on a 
particular commodity, such as bananas and shrimp (see, respectively, Tsurumi, 
1982; Murai, 1988). Japanese tourism, which has expanded rapidly since the 
1970s, is another source of transnational studies. The topic of Japanese foreign 
aid has also been studied (Rix, 1993). Kató (1994) offers a direct challenge to a 
social science bounded by the nation-state. In this vein, there are several 
introductory overviews of comparative and international sociology (see e.g. 
Naka and Kajitani, 1987; Kajita, 1992). 


Postmodernism and the New Works on Culture and the Self 


Postmodernism — comprising diverse intellectual trends — has influenced social 
scientific theories and methods around the world. Whatever the theoretical 
merits of ‘postmodern social theory” —if there is such a thing — it has been salutary 
in stimulating various studies of social inequality, diversity, and theoretically 
informed empirical research in social studies of Japan. 

The reception and consumption of postmodernism in Japan has been swift 
and thorough. Akira Asada (1985), an economics graduate student in his 20s, 
became a national celebrity by writing an introduction to French poststructural- 
ism. By the early 1990s, postmodernism had become virtually a cliché in Japanese 
intellectual life. Yet during its short-lived status as a theory of the moment, 
several social scientists became well-known public figures. Perhaps the best 
known among Japanese sociologists are Daizaburó Hashizume (1993, 1995), 
who writes primarily on phenomenological themes, and Masachi Osawa 
(1990-92, 1995), who has published a series of studies ranging from comparative 
sociology of the body to a theory of the electronic media. > 

In the West, and the United States in particular, the signal collection was 
Postmodernism and Japan, which was initially published as a special issue of 
South Atlantic Quarterly in the United States and Gendai shisô in Japan (Miyoshi 
and Harootunian, 1989; see also 1993). Demonstrating a wide range of 
theoretical influences (from Foucault to Derrida), the essays in Postmodernism 
and Japan covered sundry topics, ranging from architecture and literature, to 
politics. In addition, positions: east asia/culture/critique (Duke University Press) 
began publication in the early 1990s. As a first journal devoted to Asian studies 
and new theoretical movements, positions sought to make a radical departure 
from mainstream academic journals, such as Journal of Asian Studies and Journal 
of Japanese Studies, as well as older progressive journals, such as Bulletin of 
Concerned Asian Scholars. 
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Postmodernism is a highly contested and ill-defined category. Overcoming 
the modern, for example, was a theme among the Japanese Romantic School, 
which rejected “Western” modernity and endorsed prewar nationalism and 
militarism (Doak, 1994). For Japanese intellectuals in general, the very question 
of ‘modernity’ has been a central problematic since the Meiji Restoration and 
especially in the postwar period (Olson, 1992). 

Nonetheless, several themes and perspectives evoke a family resemblance 
among scholars I will here identify as being influenced by ‘postmodern’ currents. 
These common points include a receptivity to new theoretical frameworks 
(including poststructuralism) and to politically emancipatory identity move- 
ments (such as feminism, postcolonial studies, and lesbian and gay studies). 
Conversely, they tend to be critical of standard empirical studies and of concerns 
with “objective? scholarship. 

In spite of the postmodern disdain for the purely empirical, its most salutary 
effect has been to stimulate empirical works that are sensitive to theoretical 
concerns. Social inequality, diversity, and identity, while discussed in earlier 
works, are central to most recent works on Japanese culture and the self. The very 
awareness of diversity and historicity has led most scholars to reject the facile 
claims of the earlier theorists of Japanese uniqueness. Instead, new works seek to 
comprehend similarities and differences in their proper social contexts. Thus, 
recent anthropological writings on the themes of culture and the self, such as 
Rosenberger (1992), Hendry (1993), Ohnuki-Tierney (1993), and Bachnik and 
Quinn (1993), do mark an advance from Tbe Chrysantbemum and tbe Sword. 

Finally, there are works that seek to transcend disciplinary boundaries. 
Informed by contemporary theoretical trends and yet attuned to the needs of 
empirical research, several scholars are attempting to refashion new ways of 
seeing and writing about contemporary Japanese society (see e.g. Ivy, 1995). One 
of the most sustained works is the historical anthropology of Japanese modernity 
by the noted Japanese anthropologist Masao Yamaguchi (1995a, 1995b), who 
seeks to re-write the cultural history of modern Japan. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have sought to identify several current efforts to make sense of 
contemporary Japanese culture and the self. Many of the recent works have 
attempted to redress the problematic aspects of theories of Japanese uniqueness. 
They provide critical empirical bases for reconstructing our view of contempor- 


ary Japanese society. 


Is a Sociology of Japan Possible? 


| n this Trend Report, I began with two dominant approaches to social scientific 
studies of Japanese society. On the one hand, exemplified by Ruth Benedict's 
The Chrysanthemum and tbe Sword, theorists of Japanese uniqueness sought to 
delineate particularities of Japan that rendered them distinct from other cultures. 
On the other hand, there were efforts to employ general theories to make sense of 
Japan. Both modernization theorists and Marxists attempted to place Japan in 
their universal theoretical schemes. Both approaches ultimately failed to produce 
an adequate understanding of Japanese society. 

Theories of Japanese uniqueness over-emphasized the social and cultural 
homogeneity of contemporary Japan. As they elided social differentiation and 
inequality, they also minimized the significance of historical transformation 
affecting modern Japan. In addition to expunging heterogeneity and collapsing 
history, theorists of Japanese uniqueness under-emphasized non-cultural factors 
and drew facile and untenable contrasts to the West. The absence of an adequate 
comparative perspective made them miss some general features of Japan, 
especially with neighboring Asian societies. 

General theories, whether modernization theory or Marxism, were prob- 
lematic as frameworks for understanding contemporary Japan. By valorizing 
abstract theorizing, modernization theorists and Marxists alike de-emphasized 
concrete understanding of Japanese society in favor of elaborating and testing 
conceptual schemes and analytical frameworks. Yet when they sought to take 
Japanese particularities seriously, they surreptitiously reproduced the problem- 
atic aspects of Japanese uniqueness arguments. 

Arguments for uniqueness and generalizations are two sides of the same 
theoretical coin. An assiduous and meticulous description of a major institution 
or group can make no claim for its peculiarity or universality. A universal 
theoretical model, in contrast, merely offers a place for Japan in its conceptual 
scheme. It does very little in and of itself to provide an analytical tool to make 
sense of Japanese society. 

The very success of the Japanese economy attracted considerable scholarly 
attention and resulted in a large number of excellent empirical studies on various 
aspects of Japanese society. This is particularly true in the area of political 
economy, including the study of politics and of work. Explicating the Japanese 
“miracle” has itself become an industry. The larger question of Japan's ascent 
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became, however, less popular as empirical studies appeared at an ever increasing 
rate. Although we have excellent studies on various state bureaucracies, 
industries, and corporations, older frameworks and answers — in particular, the 
state-centric perspective — continue to dominate. The proliferation of scholarly 
and popular writings was apparent in studies on Japanese management. Books 
oriented for business people, however, tended to reproduce various theories of 
Japanese uniqueness. 

While political economy remained trapped in older theoretical approaches, 
studies of social inequality and differentiation challenged some of the central 
tenets of the Japanese uniqueness argument. In particular, class, gender, and 
ethnic inequalities became increasingly important areas of scholarly inquiry. The 
existence of persistent inequalities and differences made a mockery of the 
argument about Japanese homogeneity. The same is true for recent studies of 
Japanese culture and self. At the very stronghold of theories of Japanese 
uniqueness, disparate groups of scholars have radically revised received notions 
of Japan, past and present. Contemporary reportage, often by journalists, 
carefully delineated the changing contours of contemporary Japan. Empirically 
oriented social scientific works illuminated various aspects of Japanese history 
and society. Historians wrote on hitherto neglected groups and processes and 
challenged the nationalist historiography that had dominated Japanese studies of 
their own past. Finally, postmodernism —a constellation of intellectual and social 
movements — had a significant impact on Japanese studies. Both North American 
and Japanese scholars are active in attempting to use recent theoretical and 
conceptual innovations to make sense of the rapidly changing reality of 
contemporary Japan. 

I have suggested that there are some salutary developments in the social 
scientific study of contemporary Japanese society. Nonetheless, the sum of their 
work casts considerable doubt on the very possibility of a sociology of Japan. As 
I have stressed time and again, theories of Japanese uniqueness are simply 
untenable. They ignore the considerable heterogeneity of contemporary Japan, 
rapid historical changes of the last century, political, economic, and other factors, 
and comparative considerations and transnational influences. Furthermore, in 
the absence of a well-articulated theoretical framework or a comparative 
perspective, these theories give very little sense of what is unique and what is 
general about disparate aspects of contemporary Japanese society. Yet older 
macrosociological frameworks, such as modernization theory and Marxism, 
remain problematic. They postulate a unilinear historical development and elide 
the particularities of the Japanese trajectory. 

The existence of considerable social differentiation and complexity renders 
any societal generalization suspect. Yet there is an even more profound reason 
for considering a sociology of Japan to be fundamentally problematic. The 
importance of transnational processes, including the rapid and extensive flows of 
capital, labor, and communication, makes the nation-state a problematic unit of 
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social analysis. It is ironic that when many states have more infrastructural 
capacity and power to achieve greater national integration than ever before, the 
very integrity of the unit 1s unraveling. Should sociologists of Japan ignore, for 
example, Japanese business executives and their families stationed across the 
globe? Or, can they ignore the large number of migrant workers from Southeast 
Asia or Iran for the simple reason that they are not Japanese nationals? How 
about the long-term Korean and Chinese residents? More crucially, a proper 
understanding of Japanese corporations requires nothing less than a global sweep 
to understand its manifold and far-flung operations. To understand Sony, for 
example, requires sociologists not only to study its headquarters in Japan, but its 
'software' headquarters in the United States as well as its factories in Southeast 
Asia and other developing areas. 

Itis for these reasons that the dream of universal theorizing is difficult, if not 
impossible, at the level of Japan, whether defined as a political or a cultural unit. 
Instead, I argue that we should strive for a broadly comparative approach that 
takes transnational processes seriously. It would entail concept formation and 
re-formation, which will itself be an arduous and serious theoretical task. Yet we 
are still perforce beckoned to do what theorists of Japanese uniqueness 
performed: to delineate Japanese institutions, practices, and discourses. Only by 
bridging the theoretical and the empirical can we hope to come to a better 
understanding not only of contemporary Japanese society but of broader social 
structures and processes. In coming to a better understanding of contemporary 
Japanese society, we will also come to a better understanding of our transnational 
world. 


Appendix: Sociology in Japan: 
Beyond Western Dominance? 





A Ithough I have often referred to works by Japanese sociologists in this Trend 
Report, I have not discussed sociology in Japan in any detail. Fortunately, 
there are several excellent historical overviews of sociology in Japan (Kawamura, 
1973-75, 1994; Shój1, 1975; Saitó, 1976). There are also interesting and 
informative sociological studies of Japanese sociology (see e.g. the network 
analysis by Yamaoka, 1983). Rather than summarizing the history of Japanese 
sociology, my intention in this Appendix is to offer a broad overview of 
contemporary Japanese sociology. 


The Profusion of Publications 


Perhaps the most salient feature of Japanese sociology is that it boasts the second 
largest national sociological association in the world. Consequently, the level of 
research output remains extraordinarily high. Certainly, the mind boggles at the 
proliferation of sociological publications. In addition to the flagship journal of 
the Japanese Sociological Society, Shakaigaku byóron, there are other leading 
sociology journals, including Soshiorogosu, Soshioroji, Gendai shakaigaku, and 
so on. The Society also publishes an English-language journal called Inter- 
national Journal of Japanese Sociology. Many sociology departments, in 
addition, publish a journal of their own. The sheer profusion of journal articles 
makes it virtually impossible to keep abreast of the literature. There is, however, 
an annual bibliography compiled by the Japanese Sociological Society and 
published in Shakaigaku hyóron. There are 30 categories or fields, ranging from 
“social philosophy, thought, history of sociology” to "leisure, sports”. In terms of 
quantity of sociological publications, there is little doubt that Japanese sociology 
only lags behind that of US sociology. 

Nonetheless, the volume of publications is not necessarily the best indicator 
of scientific progress. Indeed, sociology journals have little impactand are largely 
ignored. Most journals published by a graduate sociology department rely 
almost exclusively on contributions by the department's faculty members and 
graduate students. Readership, not surprisingly, does not expand much beyond 
the contributors. Even the Japanese Sociological Society’s flagship journal is 
dominated by submissions from graduate students and junior faculty members. 
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The most prominent sociologists often write for the larger public (in such 
generalist periodicals as Sekai or Cbó kóron or national weeklies and dailies) or 
for prestigious interdisciplinary journals (Shisó or Gendai shisô). There is very 
little reward, whether in terms of scientific recognition, financial rewards, or 
social prestige accorded to authors of sociology journal articles. 

Furthermore, books remain not only the most prestigious but also the most 
effective media for disseminating ideas. Multi-volume collections are visually the 
most impressive. Currently there are two major series under plan. Iwanami 
Shoten’s Gendai shakaigaku (Contemporary sociology) promises to draw from 
the larger intellectual field for a 28-volume summa of contemporary sociology 
and social thought. Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai plans a competing series of 
roughly similar proportions. In addition, there are numerous multi-volume 
collections in various sub-fields. They offer not only summaries of recent 
scholarly developments, but also at times present state-of-the-art analyses. 

. In addition, individual books and monographs abound. Authors typically 
collect previously published essays and put them out as a single volume. A ‘book’ 
— as one sustained argument — remains rare. In part the constant demand for 
articles in multi-volume collections and journals offers a fertile source for 
producing book chapters. In part the very demands on academics" üme — 
university administration, various scholarly associations, public and private 
consulting and lecturing, mass media appearances, and even just commuting — 
make a sustained period of research, reflection, and writing a whole book a rare 
privilege. 

Finally, Japan remains a translators” heaven. Virtually all of the European 
and North American sociological classics have been translated. What is even 
more striking is the large number of specialized Western monographs available in 
the Japanese language. 


In the Thrall of Western Sociology? 


The proliferation of translated works and their cousins — introductions of 
prominent figures, theoretical paradigms, and their historical and critical studies 
— gives the impression that Japanese sociology remains mired in the thrall of 
Western sociology. There are several reasons for this state of affairs. 

First, there are historical legacies. Sociology was, after all, a Western import 
like other social science disciplines. From the prewar dominance of German 
sociology to the postwar efflorescence of US sociology, the primary task of 
Japanese sociologists has been to “catch up” with the advanced countries. It began 
from translating many sociological terms that did not exist in the Japanese 
language (see e.g. Yanabu, 1982). 

Furthermore, the classical and textual orientation remains deeply embedded 
in Japanese academe. The ideal of a canon — which every sociologist worth her or 
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his salt should peruse diligently — remains a cherished, if threatened, norm. 
Comprehension of sociological classics remains not only a mark of a serious 
scholar but also an integral part of scholarly endeavor. Hence, the tasks of 
editing, translating, and reviewing remain privileged activities, which provide an 
additional instrumental rationale for their reproduction. 

There are also institutional reasons for the classical and textual orientation of 
Japanese sociology. Japanese academics have sought, especially in the postwar 
period, to distance themselves from the real world of governments and 
corporations. The prewar collaboration of university professors in the war effort 
created a condition unfavorable for a cooperative state-university relationship. 
The postwar domination of the conservative Liberal Democratic Party also made 
professors, most of whom shared progressive sympathies, unlikely candidates 
for government work. In addition, the prestige of non-university think tanks and 
research institutions remains low. The very definition of “academic” work often 
becomes inextricably intertwined with the classics, the least pragmatic of 
pursuits. In addition, sociology departments tend to be small. The University of 
Tokyo has the largest sociology department, but there are fewer than ten 
full-time tenured faculty members. Most departments at larger universities have 
at most half a dozen members. They are, moreover, incorporated into a larger 
academic unit usually under a faculty of arts or letters. Because a faculty of letters, 
including most of humanities and social science departments, tends to be a large 
but effective operating unit within a university, decisions on employment, 
promotion, and other personnel issues entail not so much a scholars reputation 
as a sociologist but more as a scholar tout court. The very institutional affiliation 
in a faculty of letters also generates a pull toward humanities. Hence, rather than 
articles in specialized sociology journals, more general intellectual journals are 
valorized. There is a persistent pull toward “scholarly” or "intellectual, rather 
than ‘professional sociological’ endeavors. 

The weakness of a centripetal force is matched by the strength of a 
centrifugal force. In large urban centers, especially the Tokyo metropolitan area, 
a sociologist’s own department or a university hardly constitutes her or his 
intellectual home. Not only are there wider personal networks that criss-cross 
the Tokyo area, but there are the lures of non-university publication outlets and 
public and media appearances. In this context, many sociologists’ primary 
allegiances are not to national or local sociology associations. Beholden, then, 
neither to one’s department nor to a larger association, most sociologists forge 
their own informal ties and function in the larger public sphere. In this context, 
what is at premium is not so much hyper-specialized knowledge bound for 
sub-disciplinary journals, but rather issues that appeal to the larger intellectual 
world. 

Finally, the dominance of national universities, particularly the University 
of Tokyo, is crucial in perpetuating the textual and Western orientation of 
Japanese sociology. The pervasive influence of the University of Tokyo depends 
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on its unquestioned social prestige, access to the media, and control over jobs (cf. 
Irokawa, 1982: 31—37). One source of prestige was the unsurpassed access to 
foreign — and what was deemed to be “superior” — knowledge. As Kamishima 
(1982), Sofue (1989: 16-17), and others note, the leading postwar intellectuals fed 
the appetite for foreign knowledge, which was underlaid by the pervasively 
shared sense of Japanese intellectual inferiority against the West in the immediate 
postwar years. Às conduits of the latest and best information from the West, 
University of Tokyo professors became the primary conduit and judge of 
sociological knowledge. Hence, the intellectual dominance of Tokyo University 
sociologists was at least a powerful intervening factor in diffusing and 
establishing Parsonian structural-functionalism as the most important sociologi- 
cal theoretical paradigm in the 1960s. 


Specialists vs Generalists 


In a celebrated work, Masao Maruyama (1961) castigated Japanese intellectuals 
for their tendency to be ‘specialists’ who are oblivious to other disciplines and 
developments, rather than to be intellectuals with broad interests. Maruyama's 
argument is, I think, misleading when he attributes this tendency to the cultural 
or psychological propensity of Japanese scholars. It is certainly not a trait unique 
to Japan. North Ámerican sociology departments, in large part because of their 
sheer size and the nature of graduate education, are in fact full of ‘specialist fools’, 
who are ignorant about everything save for their minuscule areas of expertise. 
Certainly, the existence of erudite and original scholars like Maruyama is a 
reason enough to doubt his own conclusion. 

The proliferation of specialists — and the unfortunate increase of individuals 
who have not acquired classical learning — is all but inevitable in the age of mass 
higher education. Yet the persisting influence of Iwanami intellectuals (those 
associated with the prestigious publishing house Iwanami Shoten), who valorize 
classical texts, casts a long and wide shadow over Japanese intellectual life. The 
intellectuals in postwar Japan garnered popular esteem and respect comparable 
only to French intellectuals in their heyday among advanced industrial countries. 
It is in fact the continuing Japanese adherence to the ideal of a ‘heroic’ scholar that 
Maruyama and others, who are ultimately advocates of classical learning, invoke 
when they castigate other, specialized social scientists. 

I would argue, rather, that the sheer size of the Japanese sociological 
community ensures a reasonably high level of specialization and a continuing 
role of sociologists as public intellectuals. Indeed, if Japanese prosperity 
continues unabated, then it is likely that the financial wherewithal alone would 
stimulate greater scholarly output. Although the affluence may lead to greater 
conformity and the growing conservatism among Japanese sociologists, there is 
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little doubt that the “standard” of Japanese sociology will ‘match’ those of other 
advanced industrial societies, if it has not already done so. 


The Orientation toward Theory and US Sociology 


In the postwar period, Japanese sociology looked primarily to theory and to the 
United States as the sources of latest knowledge and scholarly inspiration. Yet 
there is something paradoxical in this orientation. Recent US sociology has been 
characterized, if anything, by a widely shared empirical orientation. The 
resolution of this ostensible contradiction is that Japanese sociologists focused on 
the theoretical high point of US sociology — most prominently, Talcott Parsons. 

The theoretical and textual orientation of prewar Japanese sociology 
requires no extended commentary. The summa of Takada (1971), one of the 
pioneer sociologists, reveals a thoroughgoing adherence of abstract theorizing. 
By the 1950s, the largely German theoretical influence was replaced by the 
empirical orientation of US sociology. Odaka's (1958) influential synthesis, for 
example, exemplifies the profound US influence on Japanese sociology. Indeed, 
the common Japanese understanding about sociology in the immediate postwar 
decades appears to have been that sociology was essentially an “American science” 
(Shóji, 1975:200; Tominaga, 1993; see also Münch, 1993). 

The fusion of theoretical and US orientation resulted in a curious amalgam. 
Most important sociological contributions in the 1960s and 1970s reveal them to 
be a mixture of theoretical, conceptual, and empirical innovations of US 
sociology. Hence, the leading synthetic works inevitably include a large dose of 
literature reviews with many US references. This is the case for the 10-volume 
series edited by Fukutake, Hidaka, and Takahashi (1957—58), the 18-volume 
‘lectures’ edited by Fukutake et al. (1972-76), and the 5-volume ‘foundations’ 
edited by Yasuda, Shiobara, Tominaga, and Yoshida (1980-81). These constitute 
merely a tip of the bibliographical iceberg. Multi-volume compilations exist for 
virtually every sub-field of sociological inquiry. 

One unintended benefit, however, is the generally high level of sociological 
knowledge among Japanese sociologists. Extensive exposures to both classical 
sociological theory and contemporary US sociological trends make for well-read 
sociologists. In turn, Japanese sociologists have produced excellent sociological 
dictionaries (see Fukutake, Hidaka, and Takahashi, 1958; Kitagawa, 1984; 
Morioka, Shiobara, and Honma, 1993) and highly competent introductory 
textbooks (see e.g. Nakayama et al., 1987; Furuki and Yazawa, 1993; Miyajima, 
1995). As faithful disciples of US (and Western) sociology, Japanese sociologists 
are generally better acquainted with the sociological literature than their US 
counterparts. 

General social theory, not surprisingly, remains the most prestigious pursuit 
in Japanese sociology. Some scholars seek to build on the classical legacy. Tamito 
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Yoshida (1990, 1991), for example, has sought a synthetic and systematic theory 
that draws on theorists as diverse as Parsons and Marx. More common, however, 
are scholars who write commentaries and historical accounts of classical 
European and North American theorists. There are interesting recent works On 
Durkheim (Miyajima, 1977), Marx (Hosoya, 1979), Weber (Kôtô, 1977; Ohashi, 
1993), Simmel (Atoji, 1979), Parsons (T akagi, 1988, 1992), and Bourdieu 
(Miyajima, 1994). In addition, there are numerous introductions to leading 
theoretical frameworks and schools of thought, such as phenomenology 
(Nishihara, 1991), macrosociology (Kaneko and Hasegawa, 1993), and post- 
modern social theory (Mikami, 1993). 

Beyond general theories and commentaries, many sociologists publish social 
criticisms and essays. Writing hard-hitting social criticisms remains a highly 
regarded, if increasingly suspect, pursuit for Japanese sociologists. Rokuró 
Hidaka's (1960) critique of contemporary Japanese ideology, Chizuko Ueno's 
(1990) feminist criticisms, and Akira Kurihara's (1982) assault on 'controlled' 
society constitute an extremely abbreviated list of influential works. In addition, 
theoretically inclined sociologists often write essays, in a Simmelian fashion, that 
traverse the divides of literature and sociology. Shun Inoue (1992) ranges from 
Plato to Joseph Conrad in his recent work, while Keüchi Sakuta (1972, 1981, 
1993) takes inspiration from a wide range of philosophers and cultural critics. 
Perhaps the best read among Japanese sociologists is Munesuke Mita, who also 
writes under the pseudonym of Yüsuke Maki. His comparative sociology of time 
is a significant achievement that deserves wide attention (Maki, 1981). There is a 
widespread desire among Japanese sociologists to regard their social scientific 
works as “craft” or even works of ‘art’, revealing their deep humanistic current 
(Uchida, 1981). : 

The influences of Marx and Weber have been profound for Japanese social 
scientists (Uchida, 1972; Ogasawara, 1994; Kôtô, 1995). It is therefore surprising 
that macrosociology and historical sociology have remained relatively under- 
developed. This is largely due to the virtual monopoly exercised by scholars 
working in the faculties of law and of economics in these areas of inquiry. 
Brilliant Japanese scholars, such as Masao Maruyama (1963) and Hisao Otsuka 
(1966), working primarily in political philosophy and economic history, 
respectively, were true heirs to the classical tradition of Marx and Weber 
(Sugiyama, 1983). In contrast, the dominance of Parsonian structural- 
functionalism among Japanese sociologists diverted their interest toward abstract 
theorizing (cf. Nitta, 1990; Seiyama and Umino, 1991). 

Consequently, social theory for Japanese sociologists means more Parsonian 
erand theory rather than Marxian or Weberian political economy and compara- 
tive-historical sociology. Hence, Wallerstein's world-system theory, for ex- 
ample, has been more influential among economists and political scientists rather 
than sociologists (Tanaka, 1989; Honda and Shinpo, 1994; Morita, 1995). 
Nonetheless, a major overview of macrosociology appeared recently (Kaneko 
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and Hasegawa, 1993), as well as several excellent works in historical sociology 
(Tsutsui, 1990; Sató, 1993). 

Finally, I should stress that Japanese sociologists constitute a diverse group. 
In spite of the seeming scholarly dominance and prestige of high theory, social 
survey has along and distinguished history (Kawai, 1989; Ishikawa, Hashimoto, 
and Hamatani, 1994). There are numerous excellent empirical works on the 
study of the family, urban life, popular culture, and other areas of social life that T 
have only begun to touch in this Trend Report. Indeed, diversity is a 
well-entrenched feature of Japanese sociology. Neither does the sociology 
department of the University of Tokyo represent Japanese sociology nor is there 
any dominant theoretical paradigm. Scholarly influences are diverse and eclectic, 
ranging from classical works of Marx and Weber and contemporary US 
innovations such as ethnomethodology, to the native tradition of folklore 
studies. It would be foolhardy to seek the essence of Japanese sociology, just as 
much as itis misleading to look for the essence of contemporary Japanese society. 


Beyond Western Dominance? 


There is little doubt that the successive intellectual influences of German and US 
sociology have profoundly affected the contours of Japanese sociology. The 
valorization of general theory has continued Western sociological dominance; 
Marx, Weber, Parsons, Habermas, Bourdieu, and Wallerstein are major figures 
with whose works many Japanese sociologists grapple. Yet, as I have suggested, 
there are numerous empirical works by Japanese sociologists that illuminate 
disparate facets of contemporary Japanese society. In these works, whether 
inspired by indigenous traditions, Western influences, or syntheses of the two, 
there are suggestions that Japanese sociology is finally emancipating itself from 
Western dominance. 

The problem of transcending Western dominance is, however, fraught with 
pitfalls. There is the ever-present danger of endorsing Japanese uniqueness. 
Nozomu Kawamura (1994: viii), for example, declares that: “It is almost 
impossible to present sociological studies of my own nation in English.” 
Kawamura began as a Marxist sociologist who looked down on sociologists 
studying their own society. However, after spending time in Australia unable to 
communicate adequately in English, he came back to Japan to focus exclusively 
on Japanese topics and to articulate nativist sentiments (Kawamura, 1993: 321— 
325). Incipient nationalism remains, in other words, an ever-present possibility. 

The two poles of Japanese uniqueness and Eurocentric universalism — as I 
have repeatedly stressed in this Trend Report — are both fundamentally flawed. 
Comparative considerations and transnational influences make impossible the 
claims of uniqueness or the very possibility of a simple sociological portrait of a 
country. 
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Japanese sociologists, well-versed in Western theories, are turning to both 
indigenous social science traditions and empirical studies of contemporary 
Japanese society. I can only hope that more non-Japanese sociologists will take 
the effort to explore the rich and diverse products of Japanese sociology. It is one 
form of convergence that may lead to better theories and sociological insights. 
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Résumé/ 
Resumen 


La sociologie du Japan contemporain 


ans cette Etude des Tendances, j'ai commencé par une discussion des deux 

approches dominantes en sciences humaines en ce qui concerne l'étude de la 
société japonaise. D'une part, les théoriciens du caractère unique du Japon ont 
cherché à esquisser les particularités du Japon qui le distingueraient des autres 
cultures. Ce phénoméne est illustré par le livre The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword de Ruth Benedict. D'autre part, des efforts ont été faits en vue d'utiliser 
des théories générales pour arriver à comprendre le Japon. Et les théoriciens de la 
modernisation et les marxistes ont tenté de situer le Japon au sein de leur schémas 
théoriques universels. Les deux approches n'ont pas réussi à fournir une 
compréhension adéquate de la société japonaise. 

Les théories sur le caractére unique du Japon ont trop mis l'accent sur 
l'homogénéité sociale et culturelle du Japon contemporain. En faisant Pélision de 
la différenciation et de l'inégalité sociales, ils ont minimisé l'importance de la 
transformation historique qui a des effets sur le Japon moderne. En sus d'avoir 
effacé l'hétérogénéité et d'avoir comprimé l'histoire, les théoriciens du caractére 
unique du Japon ont établi des contrastes faciles et intenables avec l'Occident. 
Ainsi, l'absence d'une perspective de comparaison adéquate leur a masqué des 
caractéristiques généraux du Japon, surtout en rapport avec certaines sociétés 
asiatiques voisines. 

Les théories générales, que ce soit la théorie de la modernisation ou le 
marxisme, posaient probléme en tant que cadres théoriques pour la compréhen- 
sion du Japon contemporain. En valorisant l'élaboration abstraite des théories, 
les théoriciens de la modernisation, aussi bien que les marxistes, ont attaché 
moins d'importance à une compréhension concrète de la société japonaise au 
profit de l'élaboration et l'expérimentation des schémas conceptuels et des cadres 
d'analyse. Cependant, quand ils ont cherché à prendre au sérieux les particula- 
rités du Japon, ils ont, de maniêre subreptrice, reproduit les aspects discutables 
des arguments en faveur du caractére unique du Japon. 
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Les arguments soutenant le caractére unique et les généralisations sont les 
deux faces de la méme piêce théorique. La description assidue et méticuleuse 
d'une institution ou d'un groupe majeurs ne peut pas prétendre à la particularité 
ni à Puniversalité. Un modèle théorique universel, par contre, va tout simplement 
aménager une place pour le Japon dans son schéma conceptuel. En soi, il est 
incapable de fournir un outil d'analyse pour la compréhension de la société 
Japonaise. 

La réussite de l'économie japonaise, en soi, a suscité un intérét considérable 
chez les chercheurs et il en est résulté un grand nombre d'excellentes études 
empiriques sur des aspects variés de la société japonaise. Ceci est particuliérement 
vrai du domaine de l'économie politique, y compris l'étude de la politique et du 
travail. L'explication du “miracle” japonais est devenue, elle-même, une 
industrie. La question plus vaste de l'ascendance du Japon est devenue, 
cependant, moins populaire au für et à mesure que les études empiriques ont fait 
leur apparition à un rythme de plus en plus rapide. Bien qu'il existe d'excellentes 
études sur les bureaucraties d'Etat variées, les industries et les entreprises, les 
vieux cadres d'analyse et les réponses anciennes — en particulier, la perspective 
centrée sur l'état — continuent de dominer. La prolifération des écrits acadé- 
miques et populaires fut apparente dans des études sur la gestion japonaise. Les 
livres destinés aux hommes et aux femmes d'affaires, cependant, ont tendance à 
reproduire les théories variées sur le caractére unique du Japon. 

Alors que les études de l'économie politique sont restées ‘coincées” dans des 
approches théoriques anciennes, les études de l'inégalité et de la différenciation 
sociales ont mis en question des principes clefs de l'argument en faveur du 
caractére unique du Japon. 

Surtout, la question des inégalités de classes, de sexes et d'ethnies a donné 
naissance à un domaine d'études de plus en plus important au niveau des 
recherches académiques. L’existence persistante des inégalités et des différences a 
ridiculisé l'argument soutenant l'homogénéité japonaise. Il en va de méme pour 
les études récentes de la culture du Japon et du moi japonais. Au sein du bastion 
des théories sur le caractére unique du Japon, des groupes disparates de 
chercheurs ont radicalement révisé les notions reques du Japon passé et présent. 
Les reportages contemporains, faits souvent par les journalistes, ont soig- 
neusement ésquissé les contours changeants du Japon contemporain. Les études 
en sciences humaines, orientées de maniére empirique, ont illuminé divers 
aspects de l'histoire et de la société japonaises. Les historiens ont écrit sur des 
groupes et des processus qui étaient négligés avant; ils ont par ailleurs mis en 
question l’historiographie nationaliste qui avait prévalu dans les études du Japon 
de leur propre passé. Finalement, le post-modernisme — une constellation de 
mouvements intellectuels et sociaux — a exercé un effet important sur les études 
japonaises, pour les chercheurs japonais comme pour les occidentaux. 

Bien qu'il y ait eu des développements salutaires en sciences humaines dans 
le domaine des études de la société japonaise, l'ensemble du travail suscite des 
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doutes considérables quant à la possibilité méme d'une sociologie du Japon. 
Comme nous l'avons souligné, les théories sur le caractére unique du Japon sont 
tout simplement intenables. Elles ignorent l'hétérogénéité importante du Japon 
contemporain, les changements historiques rapides au cours du dernier siécle, et 
eles minimisent les considérations comparatives et les influences trans- 
nationales. De plus, en l'absence d'un cadre théorique bien articulé, ou d'une 
perspective comparatiste, ces théories aident peur à comprendre ce qui est unique 
et ce qui est général parmi les aspects disparates de la société Japonaise 
contemporaine. Cependant, les cadres d'analyse macrosociologiques plus an- 
ciens, tels la théorie de la modernisation et le marxisme, restent discutables. Ils 
imposent non seulement un développement historique unilinéaire, mais ils ont 
aussi tendance à faire l'élision des particularités de la société japonaise. 

L'existence d'une différenciation et d'une complexité sociales importantes 
rend suspect toute généralisation à propos d'une société. Mais il existe une raison 
encore plus profonde pour laquelle toute sociologie du Japon devrait étre vue 
comme fondamentalement problématique. L'importance des processus trans- 
nationaux, y compris le mouvement rapide et de grande envergure des capitaux, 
de la main d'oeuvre et des informations, fait des frontiéres nationales une faible 
unité d'analyse sociale. L'ironie c'est qu'au moment où l'état central jouit plus 
que jamais d'une capacite infrastructurale et d'un pouvoir de réussir une 
meilleure intégration nationale, l'intégrité méme de l'unité s'effile. Les sociolo- 
gues du Japon, devraient-ils faire semblant de ne pas reconnaitre, par exemple, les 
cadres supérieurs japonais vivant à l'étranger avec leurs familles? Ou bien, 
peuvent-ils passer sous silence le nombre important de travailleurs migrants en 
provenance de l'Asie du sud-est ou de l'Iran, pour la simple raison qu'il ne sont 
pas de nationalité japonaise? Que faire des résidents à long terme de la Corée ou 
dela Chine? Ce qui est encore plus crucial, c'est qu'une compréhension adéquate 
des entreprises Japonaises exige rien moins qu'une perspective mondiale pour 
comprendre ces opérations multiples et vastes. Afin de comprendre Sony, par 
exemple, il faudrait que des sociologues étudient non seulement son siége à 
Tokyo, mais aussi son siège ‘logiciel aux Etats Unis aussi bien que ses usines en 
Asie du sud-est et dans d'autres régions en voie de développement. 

C'est pour ces raisons que le réve de l'élaboration des théories universelles 
est difficile, sinon impossible, au niveau du Japon, qu'il soit défini comme une 
unité politique ou culturelle. A la place, nous soutenons l'argument selon lequel 
on devrait chercher à développer une approche largement comparative quie 
prenne au sérieux les processus transnationaux. Ceci impliquerait la formation et 
la réformation des concepts, qui en soi constituerait une táche théorique sérieuse. 
Cependant, on est toujours appelé à faire ce que les théoriciens du caractère 
unique du Japon ont réalisé: à savoir ésquisser les institutions, les pratiques et les 
discours Japonais. C'est seulement en jetant un pont entre le théorique et 
l'empirique qu'on peut espérer arriver à une meilleure compréhension, non 
seulement de la société japonaise contemporaine, mais aussi des processus et des 
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structures sociaux plus larges. En arrivant à une meilleure compréhension de la 
société japonaise contemporaine, nous arriverons aussi à mieux comprendre 
notre monde transnational. 


La sociología del Japon contemporaneo 


En este informe de tendencias, comencé con dos enfoques predominantes hacia 
los estudios sociales científicos de la sociedad japonesa. Por un lado, como queda 
ejemplificado en The Chrysanthemum and the Sword de Ruth Benedict, los 
teóricos del concepto de la singularidad japonesa han procurado representar 
aquellas particularidades japonesas que los han hecho diferentes de otras culturas. 
Por otro lado, se empeñaron en utilizar teorías generales para tratar de explicar al 
Japón. Tanto los teóricos de la modernización como los marxistas trataron de 
situar al Japón dentro de sus esquemas teóricos universales. Ambos enfoques 
fracasaron esencialmente en su deseo de producir un entendimiento adecuado de 
la sociedad japonesa. 

Las teorías de la singularidad japonesa sobre-enfatizaron la homogeneidad 
social y cultural del Japón contemporáneo. Estas teorías suprimieron la 
diferenciación y la desigualdad social y también menospreciaron la importancia 
de la transformación histórica que afecta al Japón moderno. Además de tratar de 
borrar la heterogeneidad y la historia en colapso, los teóricos de la singularidad 
Japonesa delinearon contrastes afables e insostenibles con respecto al occidente. 
A] hacer ésto, y al no tener una perspectiva comparativa adecuada, perdieron de 
vista varias características generales del Japón, especialmente con respecto a 
sociedades asiáticas vecinas. 

Las teorías generales, sean éstas de modernización o marxistas, resultaron ser 
estructuras problemáticas para entender al Japón contemporáneo. Al valorizar la 
teorización abstracta, tanto los teóricos de la modernización como los marxistas, 
desenfatizaron el entendimiento concreto de la sociedad japonesa a favorde la 
elaboración y la examinación de esquemas conceptuales y estructuras analíticas. 
Sin embargo, cuando intentaron tomar las particularidades japonesas seriamente, 
lo que lograron reproducir subrepticiamente, fueron los aspectos problemáticos 
del argumento de la singularidad japonesa. 

Los argumentos sobre la singularidad y la generalización son los dos lados de 
la misma moneda teórica. Una descripción asidua y meticulosa de una institución 
principal o de un grupo no puede alegar a favor de su particularidad o su 
universalidad. Un modelo universal teórico, por otro lado, simplemente le ofrece 
al Japón un lugar en su esquema conceptual. Este, por si sólo, fracasa en su 
intento de proveer una herramienta analítica para tratar de entender a la sociedad 
japonesa. 
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E] gran éxito de la economía japonesa ha llamado la atención de la 
comunidad académica de una manera considerable, y ésto ha resultado en un 
gran námero de excelentes estudios empíricos sobre varios aspectos de la 
sociedad Japonesa. Esto es particularmente cierto en el área de la economía 
política e incluye estudios de la política y del trabajo. El explicar el “milagro” 
Japonés se ha convertido en si mismo en una industria. Sin embargo, la cuestión 
de mayor importancia, el ascenso del Japón, quedó relegada aun plano de menor 
importancia cuando los estudios empíricos surgieron de forma rapidísima. 
Aunque hay excelentes estudios sobre varias agencias estatales burocráticas, 
industrias, y corporaciones, las estructuras y las soluciones arcaicas — particular- 
mente las perspectivas estado-céntricas — continuaron predominando. La 
proliferación de textos académicos y populares sobre estudios hechos sobre la 
administración japonesa fue evidente. Sin embargo, estos textos dirigidos a 
personas de negocios tendieron a reproducir varias teorías sobre la singularidad 
Japonesa. 

Mientras qué le economía política permaneció atrapada en enfoques 
teóricosarcaicos, los estudios sobre la desigualdad y la diferenciación social 
desafiaron algunos de los dogmas centrales del argumento de la singularidad 
japonesa. Las áreas de clase, género, y desigualdad étnica, particularmente, se 
convirtiéron en áreas importantes de investigacín académica. La constante 
existencia de estas desigualdades y diferencias ridiculiza el argumento de 
homogeneidad japonesa. Lo mismo es cierto en cuanto a los estudios recientes 
sobre la cultura y el yo japonés. Grupos diversos de académicos revisaron 
radicalmente los conceptos aceptados, en el pasado y en el presente, sobre lo que 
es el Japón. Estos cambios vigentes en el Japón contemporáneo han sido 
expuestos cuidadosamente en reportajes contemporáneos hechos muchas veces 
por periodistas. Las obras socio-científicas con orientación empírica han servido 
para aclarar varios aspectos de la historia y la sociedad japonesa. Los 
historiadores han escrito sobre aquellos grupos y procesos que hasta ahora han 
sido menospreciados y han desafiado la historiografía nacionalista que ha 
dominado los estudios japoneses sobre su propio pasado. Finalmente, el 
pos-modernismo — como agrupación de movimientos intelectuales y sociales — ha 
tenido un efecto importante en los estudios japoneses hechos tanto por los 
académicos japoneses como por los occidentales. 

Aunque ha habido algún desarrollo saludable en los estudios socio- 
científicos de la sociedad japonesa contemporánea, la suma de éstos trabajos crea 
dudas considerables en cuanto a la posibilidad de que exista una sociología sobre 
el Japón. Como ya enfatizé, las teorías sobre la singularidad japonesa simple- 
mente son insostenibles. Estas ignoran la considerable heterogeneidad que existe 
en el Japón contemporáneo, los rápidos cambios históricos de este siglo, y 
menosprecian las consideraciones comparativas y las influencias transnacionales. 
Además, debido a la ausencia de una estructura teórica bien articulada o de una 
perspectiva comparativa, estas teorías no proveen la sensación de lo que es único 
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ni de lo que es general en los aspectos desiguales de la sociedad japonesa 
contemporánea. Sin embargo las estructuras macrosociológicas más viejas, como 
la teoría de la modernización y el marxismo, también continúan siendo 
problemáticas. Estas no solo presentan un desarrollo histórico unilinear, también 
tienden a suprimir las particularidades de la trayectoria japonesa. 

La existencia de una diferenciación y una considerable complejidad social 
hace que cualquier generalización sobre una sociedad sea vista con sospecha. 
Existe una razón aún más poderosa para considerar la existencia de una 
sociología del Japón como algo fundamentalmente problemático. Las fronteras 
nacionales no sirven como unidad de medida para el análisis social debido a la 
importancia de los procesos transnacionales, los cuales incluyen el flujo rápido y 
extenso de capital, labor y comunicaciones. Resulta irónico que aún cuando el 
estado central posee más capacidad infraestructural y más poder para obtener 
mayor integración que antes, la integridad misma de la unidad se está 
deshaciendo. Por ejemplo, deben los sociólogos japoneses ignorar a los 
ejecutivos japoneses y sus familias estacionados al rededor del mundo? Pueden 
ellos ignorar al gran número de trabajadores migratorios del sureste de Asia, o de 
Irán, por la simple razón de que éstos no son ciudadanos japoneses? Y los 
residentes koreanos y chonos de largo plazo? Para poder entender a las 
corporaciones japonesas correctamente, resulta aün más importante que se haga, 
nada menos que, una inspección global para entender sus múltiples y extensas 
operaciones. Por ejemplo, para entender a Sony, los sociológos tienen que 
estudiar su sede central en Japón, la sede central en los Estados Unidos que 
produce los programas para computadoras, y sus fábricas en el sureste de Asia y 
en otros países en desarrollo. 

Debido a estas razones, el sueño de la teorización universal resulta difícil, si 
no imposible, al nivel del Japón, quede este definido como una unidad política o 
cultural. Lo que se debe hacer es un esfuerzo para obtener un enfoque 
comparativo amplio que tome los procesos transnacionales seriamente. Esto 
requeriría una formación y reformación de conceptos, lo cual en sí mismo sería 
una seria tarea teórica. Sin embargo, aún nos vemos llamados a la fuerza para 
hacer lo mismo que los teóricos de la singularidad japonesa hicieron: delinear las 
instituciones japonesas, sus prácticas y sus discursos. Podemos aspirar a llegar a 
un mejor entendimiento de la sociedad japonesa contemporánea, y de las 
estructuras y los procesos sociales más amplios solamente si logramos conectar lo 
teórico y lo empírico. El poder entender mejor a la sociedad Japonesa 
contemporánea nos llevará a una mayor comprensión de nuestro mundo 
transnacional. 
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Understanding Women in Welfare 
States 


his report outlines the state of analysis of women and the welfare state in 

OECD countries.’ It is not an exhaustive survey but a broadly focused 
discussion of key debates relevant to the restructured work world and welfare 
state, which have in many respects been restructured around gender.? The title — 
From Women in tbe Welfare State to Gendering Welfare State Regimes — reflects 
the history of scholarship on women and the welfare state over the past two 
decades. Most analyses in the 1970s were directed to identifying the impact of the 
welfare state on women, for example ‘how the State defines femininity’, which 
was seen as ‘central to welfarism" (Wilson, 1977: 7). This analysis was at a fairly 
high level of abstraction. It assumed that findings from one country could be 
generalized to all capitalist states. The interest was on ¿he welfare state as a 
phenomenon of advanced capitalism. By the mid-1990s the concern of many 
analysts had shifted to incorporating gender into the comparative analysis of 
welfare states with the focus often on institutional analysis and the variation 
across countries at similar levels of economic development (Lewis, 1992; 
O'Connor, 1993b; Orloff, 1993; Sainsbury, 1994a; Ostner and Lewis, 1995). 
This change parallels a change in mainstream analysis (defined in the next section) 
that also turned strongly comparative in the 1980s. The growth in comparative 
analysis was primarily amongst scholars who treated the mobilization of power 
resources by social classes, at the parliamentary and extra-parliamentary levels, as 
the key explanatory variable in the analysis of welfare effort and the extension of 
citizenship rights in OECD countries. I concentrate on this stream of research in 
my discussion of gendering welfare state research because it has been the area of 
most active conceptual development during the 1980s and 1990s, it is compara- 
tive in focus and it is the research stream that has attracted most attention from 
gender-sensitive analysts. This interest centres around the concepts of citizenship 
and the welfare state regime. Neither of these concepts is new but the debates 
during the 1980s and 1990s have afforded an opportunity for intellectual 
Interaction amongst previously diverse streams of theorizing and research. 

The concept of citizenship has been the focus of extensive debate throughout 
the 1980s and 1990s. In particular, feminist legal theorists, philosophers and 
social scientists have developed critiques of the liberal conception of citizenship, 
stressing the gender bias of the apparently gender-neutral conception of the 
universal citizen (Pateman, 1988; Jones, 1990; Dietz, 1992). This work has been 
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an important influence on gender-sensitive welfare state analysis. The concept of 
citizenship is central to the welfare state project. 

The extension of social citizenship rights to education, social services, 
income maintenance and in many countries health care is seen as the core of 
welfare state development. The welfare state has a much broader connotation in 
some countries, for example the Scandinavian countries, where taken-for- 
granted citizenship rights encompass a right to employment and the services that 
facilitate employment. The welfare state regime concept is a major innovation in 
the analysis of this variation; it adds a qualitative dimension to the earlier focus on 
social expenditure in most comparative welfare state research. 

The welfare state regime concept is a recently developed variant of the social 
policy regime concept developed by Richard Titmus (1974). As outlined by 
Gesta Esping-Andersen (1990), welfare state regimes refer to clusters of more or 
less distinct welfare states characterized by the principles of stratification and the 
bases of social rights on which social policy is built. These principles result in 
qualitatively different arrangements amongst state, market and family. They are 
reflected in the character of programmes (targeted or universal), the conditions of 
eligibility for, and the quality of, benefits and services and “the extent to which 
employment and working life are encompassed in the state's extension of citizen 
rights' (Esping-Andersen, 1989:20). Esping-Andersen identifies three regime 
clusters: the social democratic, exemplified by Sweden and Norway; the 
conservative-corporatist or status-based, as exemplified by Germany, France 
and Italy; and the liberal, exemplified by the United States, Canada, Australia 
and to a lesser extent the United Kingdom. The social democratic regime 1s 
characterized by universalism in social rights, a strong role for the state and the 
Integration of social and economic policy, which is reflected 1n a commitment to 
full employment. The liberal regime is almost the reverse of this pattern: state 
intervention is clearly subordinate to the market, and there is a strong emphasis 
on income or means testing, or both, for access to benefits. Where universalism is 
applied it is universalism with an equal-opportunity focus. The conservative 
welfare state regime is characterized by the linkage of rights to class and status 
through a variety of social insurance schemes, and an emphasis on the 
maintenance of the traditional family. The latter 1s reflected in the provision of 
social services only when the family's ability to cope 1s exhausted. 

There is widespread recognition of the innovative nature of this work on 
welfare state regimes, which is reflected in a burgeoning of commentaries on, and 
examinations of, the concept. Despite this, there is a growing literature on the 
limitation of this and other mainstream typologies from the perspective of a 
gender-sensitive analysis. Central to these critiques is the conception of 
citizenship embodied in the analysis. The concept of citizenship that underpins 
the power resource analyses of welfare states assumes an undifferentiated 
citizenship status built on the conception of the citizen as worker, specifically an 
organized worker with entitlement rights achieved through his or her, though 
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generally his, incorporation into the formal political process. This is not adequate 
to understanding women's multi-statused experience of welfare states as 
needs-bearing clients and rights-bearing consumers of services, as employees and 
political citizens. 

Before outlining the format of the report and the main themes I briefly 
outline key themes in research on women and the welfare state over the past 
couple of decades under the heading “Themes in Research on Women and the 
Welfare State’. First, however, I present a brief note on terminology. 


Terminology and Focus 


I use the terms ‘feminist’ and ‘mainstream’ throughout this report for the most 
part without qualification. Feminist refers to analysts who recognize the 
significance of gender as a fundamental structuring mechanism in contemporary 
societies. Gender refers to the socially constructed relational, structural and 
symbolic differences between men and women. The concern of gender-sensitive 
analysis is with “how gender is involved in processes and structures that 
previously have been conceived as having nothing to do with gender” (Acker, 
1989: 238). It is also based on the recognition that gender and class are produced 
within the same ongoing practices. “Looking at them from one angle we see class, 
from another we see gender; neither is complete without the other” (Acker, 
1989:239). Gender-sensitive welfare state analysis is built on the recognition of 
the interaction of gender and class and is linked to a more general critique of the 
dominant conception of citizenship that underpins welfare state research. 

“Mainstream” refers to analyses, irrespective of theoretical perspective, that 
do not consider gender. My primary focus is on those feminist analysts who 
recognize the linkages between production and reproduction and their articu- 
lation in the creation of social inequality. This does not mean that other work is 
ignored, but my selection of literature is influenced by my concern with the 
issues of caring, dependency and citizenship. In particular, I am interested in 
independence as the key to citizenship and in the services and activities that foster 
the achievement of independence for those with social care needs as well as those 
involved in care-giving work. 

There is no single feminist analysis of the welfare state, and significant 
differences in emphases and in policy prescriptions are evident. Liberal, socialist 
and radical perspectives identify the major traditions in feminist research during 
the 1960s and 1970s. While all give primacy to gender they differ significantly in 
their explanations of the source of gender inequality and m the proposed 
solutions. There are also differences in emphases within schools (Dale and 
Foster, 1986; Williams, 1989). There are cross-national linkages amongst 
traditions, but the historical and institutional circumstances of particular 
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countries are crucial to the dominant variant of feminism emerging and the 
welfare state debates within countries. 

The primary focus of liberal feminism is on inequalities associated with sex 
discrimination and associated attitudes. This leads to an emphasis on anti- 
discrimination and equal-opportunity policies directed to increasing the rep- 
resentation of women in politics and in public and private institutions, especially 
at senior levels. This 1s associated with a strong emphasis on changing attitudes, 
including sex stereotyping. The state is assumed to be neutral and the assumption 
is that welfare institutions can be reformed from within. This is by far the most 
influential of feminist approaches at the policy level in most countries. Its 
achievements are reflected in equal-opportunity and equal-rights institutions and 
policies. It 1s important to acknowledge that many equal-opportunity organiz- 
ations move beyond a focus on equal rights and identify deeper sources of gender 
inequality (Dale and Foster [1986] make this point in relation to The Equal 
Opportunities Commission in Britain). It is also important to recognize that the 
solutions proposed by liberal feminists are generally supported by other variants 
of feminism; the differences relate to their adequacy and the identification of the 
basis of gender inequality. 

Radical feminists are at the other extreme from liberal N on several 
dimensions: they argue that the welfare state is irredeemably patriarchal and that 
biological differences are a fundamental basis of inequality. Patriarchy is defined 
as the system whereby men control women and it is identified as predating other 
forms of oppression (Firestone, 1979). This results in a strong emphasis on 
biological differences and, at the extreme, biological determinism, although not 
all radical feminists emphasize biology (Delphy, 1984). In practice, radical 
feminists stress male violence against women through rape, battering and 
pornography, arguing that men and women are antagonistic classes and that a 
separatist strategy is the only solution, some arguing for political separatism, 
others for personal separatism (see Dale and Foster, 1986:51—4, for a more 
detailed account of radical feminism). The major significance of radical feminism 
for welfare state analysis relates to the implications of its campaigns on violence 
against women for the perception of legitimate political space and activity. 

The socialist feminist position recognizes the importance of class and gender 
and their interaction in the analysis of the structuring of inequality. It stresses the 
importance of production and reproduction and their articulation. In particular, 
it stresses the dependence of production not only on biological but also social 
reproduction within the family/private sphere. The socialist feminist position is 
of enormous importance for welfare state analysis because of its focus on 
understanding the gender division of labour and the mechanisms perpetuating it. 
Within this school there are variations in emphasis on the economic determi- 
nation of gender inequality, the influence of patriarchy, and the possibilities for 
the amelioration of gender inequality under capitalism. 

The concept of patriarchy has been and continues to be the subject of 
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considerable debate (Fox, 1988). Even for those socialist feminists who stress the 
usefulness of the concept of patriarchy, the argument is different from that of the 
radical feminists. In particular, it is argued that patriarchy is not historically 
invariable and that the use of the term to refer to male domination throughout 
history is ahistorical. Some argue that its literal meaning, rule by the father, 
should be used only to refer to the pre-capitalist order. Others reject the use of 
the concept because it lessens the emphasis on class that is crucial to 
understanding all forms of inequality, including gender inequality, under 
capitalism (Barrett, 1981). Still others reject the implication that men are 
necessarily the beneficiaries of the present order and that male-female relations 
are inherently antagonistic and lacking in mutual aid (Rowbotham, 1981). In an 
analysis of the patriarchy literature, Bonnie Fox concludes that “more important 
than specifying “patriarchy” is consideration of both social structure — which 
establishes the consequences of being the sex that bears children — and gendered 
subjectivity/ideology when explaining women’s oppression’ (Fox, 1988: 177). In 
a similar vein, Joan Acker (1989:239) argues that “shifting our focus [from 
patriarchy] to the question of how gender is implicated in all social processes will 
lead to better answers about how the subordination of women is continually 
reproduced as well as better answers to a range of other sociological questions.” 
This is the approach adopted in this report. 

What is common to all feminist analyses of the welfare state and what 
distinguishes them from mainstream analyses is the recognition of gender as 
fundamental to understanding the social organization of contemporary societies 
and, in particular, the recognition of gender as fundamental to understanding 
welfare states. The particular aspect of gender difference that is emphasized varies 
by theoretical orientation (Williams, 1989: Table 3.1), welfare state regime and 
historical period considered. It is important to recognize that by the 1990s the 
traditional boundaries had become far more permeable than in the past and that 
analysis of, and/or political positions on, a particular issue may involve 
influences from all strands of feminist thought (Lovenduski and Randall, 
1993:169—70). These influences include the Black feminist movement and 
critique that emerged strongly throughout the 1980s and 1990s in several 
countries. This critique focused not only on dominant institutions but also 
embodied a critique of white-dominated feminism and its failure to recognize the 
impact of race. This critique is reflected in a greater level of recognition in recent 
feminist research of the interactions of many different dimensions of inequality, 
especially but not exclusively race, class and gender. 


Themes in Research on Women and the Welfare State 


Despite considerable cross-national variation in the economic and social position 
of women (Norris, 1987) there are a number of common themes in feminist 
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analyses of welfare states. These include the issue of the centrality of women for 
the welfare state, not only as paid workers but as unpaid community care-givers, 
the centrality of the welfare state for women as clients, consumers of services and 
political citizens, the issues of patriarchy, social reproduction, social control and 
dependency and the relationship between women's roles as unpaid care-givers, 
paid workers and political citizens (Wilson, 1977; Finch and Groves, 1983; 
Baldock and Cass, 1983; Andrew, 1984; Holter, 1984; OECD, 1985; Ungerson, 
1985; O'Connor, 1987; Waerness and Ringen, 1987; Showstack Sassoon, 1987; 
Fraser, 1989). Less common themes include the role of women as political 
activists in welfare state development and the welfare state as a mechanism of 
empowerment for women (Andrew, 1984; Piven, 1984; Hernes, 1987; Skocpol, 
1992; Koven and Michel, 1993). 

Helga Hernes (1987), a Norwegian analyst, characterizes the dominant 
feminist tradition of welfare state analysis in the mid-1980s as “highly suspicious 
of the state' as a male-dominated institution. The theme of the welfare state as 
oppressive and the limitations it imposes on women was strongly evident in early 
British marxist-feminist analysis, which stressed the ideological bases of social 
policy, the issue of public patriarchy and the social control of women by welfare 
state bureaucracies. Elizabeth Wilson stated the case as follows: 


. . . the Welfare State is not just a set of services, it is also a set of ideas about society, 
about the family, and — not least important — about women, who have a centrally 
important role within the family, as its linchpin. (Wilson, 1977: 9) 


She argues that the position of women is central to a true understanding of the 
nature of the welfare state and that social welfare policies “amount to no less than 
the State organization of domestic life” (Wilson, 1977:9). She makes a distinction 
between directly repressive aspects of the state, such as the police, and ideological 
institutions, such as social work and education. Ideological institutions ensure 
“the acquiescence of the oppressed in their own economic and ideological 
oppression and exploitation’ (Wilson, 1977:14) and became increasingly 
important in the post-1945 era in Britain when the focus shifted from immediate 
reproduction of the worker to reproduction of labour power in terms of 
children. In a similar vein, Mary McIntosh (1978) has identified the role of the 
welfare state in the maintenance of a particular family form that is oppressive to 
women. Central to her analysis is the relationship between the state, the labour 
process and the family institution. She argues that the state acts to maintain the 
conditions of reproduction through the maintenance of the family household. In 
analysing the relationship of the state to women as paid workers McIntosh 
argues that the value of women's labour power is below that required for 
reproduction. This argument is used to explain state intervention in the provision 
of creches and maternity benefits, which are linked not only to changes in 
household management but also to the labour requirements of the economy. 
The early marxist-feminist work on the welfare state may be functionalist 
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and appear to overstate the issue of social control of women in some 
contemporary welfare states, and in some aspects of all welfare states. Yet, the 
exercise of social control by professionals has been well illustrated in several 
studies as have the ideological assumptions about the family and woman's role 
embodied in public policies relating to the social organization of care, housing 
and income maintenance in liberal welfare states (see Dale and Foster, 1986, for 
several references and Abramovitz, 1988). Several studies demonstrate the 
pervasiveness of the idea of the male breadwinner, nuclear family as the norm 
(Lewis, 1992) together with the assumption that women are natural care-givers. 
Many of these assumptions are explicitly reflected in influential public policy 
documents, for example the British Beveridge Report.? In addition to providing 
significant insights into the gendered nature of the welfare state, the Wilson and 
McIntosh analyses have had a significant influence on a theoretically wide range 
of subsequent work. They continue to inform those historical analyses focusing 
on state practices and women's subordination and the role of the welfare state 
in the reproduction of patriarchy or its transformation from a familial to a state 
form or from a private to a public form (Abramovitz, 1988; Boris and 
Bardaglio, 1983; Ursel, 1992).5 Yet, this literature does have some serious 
limitations. Sheila Shaver (1989) has criticized it, not only because of its 
functionalism, but because of its methodological approach. Specifically, the 
assumption that aspects of the welfare state as a whole are replicated in 
individual subsystems has the effect of obscuring the historical specificity of 
particular arrangements and precludes the comparison of any particular 
programme as more or less oppressive. Shaver's solution is to situate analysis at 
the level of particular institutions, for example income security, and focus on 
how particular services are connected with the wider structures of class and 
gender. 

A further significant problem with much of the early work on women and 
the welfare state is that conclusions based on individual country studies tend to 
be generalized to the welfare state, with the implication that they apply equally 
well to all countries. This is problematic since it cannot be assumed that what is 
evident about the welfare state in one country is necessarily evident, or at least 
evident to the same degree, in all welfare states or over time in particular 
countries. While there are common issues across welfare states, such as the 
gendered nature of caring and dependency, the connotation of terms and the 
salience of issues vary across countries. 

Notall studies see the welfare state as inherently oppressive of women. Some 
see it as a potential resource for women. While for the most part single-country 
studies based on UK, US or Canadian experience tend to emphasize the 
oppressive characteristics of the welfare state for women (Nelson, 1984; Fraser, 
1989; Dickinson and Russell, 1986, Parts II and III), comparative studies and 
those based on Scandinavian experience, while recognizing the subordination of 
women, emphasize the possibility for empowerment of women through the 
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welfare state (Ruggie, 1984; Borchorst and Siim, 1987; Dahlerup, 1987; Hernes, 
1987; Norris, 1987). 

This difference is not surprising when put in the context of experience with 
welfare state institutions in different countries. Women's experience is more 
negative in a state where the predominant encounter of many women is as social 
assistance clients rather than as consumers, employees or political citizens. This, 
in part, explains the concentration on women’s dependence and powerlessness iri 
much of the Anglo—American literature. However, as Jill Quadagno (1990) 
points out, there is a possibility that social policy may become a liberating force 
under particular historical circumstances, even in the liberal welfare state regime 
that characterizes the US. Ann Orloff reaches a similar conclusion in her 
historical analysis of mothers” pensions (Orloff, 1991) as does Theda Skocpol 
(1992) in her book on the origins of social policy in the US. Frances Fox Piven, 
also on the basis of US experience, is critical of much of the socialist feminist 
literature for its ‘categorical antipathy to the state’ and its ‘nostalgic evocation of . 
the private world of women in an era before state programs intruded on the | 
family’ (Piven, 1984: 11). She argues that the negative assessment of the state by 
many feminist intellectuals is in contrast to the political attitudes of the mass of 
American women as reflected in survey data in the early 1980s and that “the state 
is turning out to be the main recourse of women' (Piven, 1984: 14). This recourse 
is under increasing stress in the mid-1990s, reflecting the fact that the 
restructuring of the welfare state is largely a restructuring around gender. 

In contrast to experience in liberal welfare states, the experience of women in 
the social democratic welfare state regime is more positive and is less likely to be 
as welfare or social assistance clients; this is reflected in a relatively optimistic 
view of state potential. For example, Helga Hernes discusses the possibility of 
achieving a “woman-friendly state”, that is, “a state where injustice on the basis of 
gender would be largely eliminated without an increase in other forms of 
inequality such as among groups of women” (Hernes, 1987: 15). 

There 1s now a growing body of work on the role of women as social and 
political activists in early welfare state development in several countries 
(Andrew, 1984; Bock and Thane, 1991; Skocpol, 1992; Gordon, 1994; Koven 
and Michel, 1993). This activity centres around the provision of support to poor 
women and children, reflecting recognition of women's role as mothers, and the 
extension of domestic caring ideals into public life. Several of these contributions 
address the issue of the so-called maternalist welfare state, or maternalist versions 
of social policies." There is a lively debate on the immediate impact of maternal 
welfare provision, such as mothers' pensions, and protective legislation, and on 
whether or not these achievements have had long-term positive or negative 
consequences. For example, Skocpol (1992) argues that these policies prefigure a 
more positive future for the US welfare state; in contrast, Linda Gordon (1988, 
1994), while acknowledging the victory for women reflected in these achieve- 
ments, interprets them as an inferior welfare state for poor women that is still 
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reflected in the inferior status of welfare in the United States. This debate centres 
on the fact that the policies targeted at women were premised on their role as 
mothers and not as wage earners or citizens. It raises issues concerning separate 
spheres and difference versus equality (Wolfe, 1993) and also differences 
associated with class and race.* While there are significant differences in the 
interpretation of this activism and the consequences of the associated pro- 
grammes, there is consensus that the role of middle-class women as activists in 
the development of the welfare state in several countries has been almost totally 
excluded in mainstream accounts. 

The themes outlined in this section continue to be reflected in that stream of 
research that directly addresses mainstream research and the issue of making 
gender integral to welfare state research. Despite these objectives, much of this 
research is pitched at the level of making a gender dimension visible and 
justifying gender analysis. This reflects the absence of gender analysis in most 
research on the welfare state. 


Gendering Welfare State Regimes 


Despite considerable growth in scholarship on the welfare state over the past two 
decades, most research on the welfare state is still exclusively in one of two 
streams: mainstream research, which ignores gender as a dimension of the 
structure of inequality, even if it sometimes does give attention to sex differences 
and recognizes gender as an issue (for example Korpi, 1994; Boje, 1995; Schmidt, 
1993); and feminist research, which privileges gender. A similar division is 
evident between comparative analyses and gender analyses: until recent times 
there was virtually no gender analysis in comparative research while, with a few 
exceptions, there was no comparative analysis in studies that analysed gender 
relations. 

The key premise on which this report is based is that gender analysis is 
integral to the understanding of the structuring of welfare states and its 
importance is increasing due to changes in the structure of the labour market and 
welfare state restructuring associated with resource constraints. However, an 
exclusive focus on gender is inadequate; issues must be framed in terms of the 
interaction of gender and class and, in some welfare states, the interaction of 
gender, -race and class. The salience of gender, class and race as structuring 
mechanisms varies over time, across welfare states and across policy areas within 
welfare states. 

While I believe that class, gender and, in some countries, race are the most 
important bases of inequality in society and that these dimensions structure and 
are structured by welfare states, I am not denying inequalities associated with 
sexual orientation, age and disability. 1 do pay attention to the issues of disability 
and age in the chapters on caring and citizenship (Chapters 2 and 4). 
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Reflecting the literature, I do not consistently analyse the impact of race and 
its interaction with gender but make reference to some recent work in this area. 
There is an increasing literature on the role of race in the development and 
structuring of several welfare states, most notably the United States (Williams, 
1989, 1995; Mink, 1990; Gordon, 1994; Quadagno, 1994; Boris, 1995). With the 
exception of the 1995 work of Fiona Williams, these are single-country studies or 
case studies. Williams's article is unique in its orientation to developing an 
integrated approach to gender, race and class that is also comparative. The 
absence of a comparative body of work is not surprising. It is obvious that the 
more dimensions of difference one includes in the analysis the more complex the 
analysis becomes and the more difficult meaningful comparisons become. 

A second premise of this report is that a comparative focus enhances our 
ability to identify not only common patterns cross-nationally but also the key 
structuring mechanisms of particular welfare states. The emphasis on welfare 
state regimes in recent analyses has had a restraining effect on the tendency to 
generalize to the welfare state. This trend report is comparative in orientation but 
1s not systematically comparative. The material discussed is selected because it is 
relevant to key issues that, to a greater or lesser degree, characterize all welfare 
states. 

The rest of this trend report is organized as follows. In Chapters 2 and 3I 
discuss two of the enduring and central themes in feminist analyses of welfare 
states, namely caring and dependence. The concept of care-giving is central to 
welfare states both in its formal manifestation as paid work and in its informal 
manifestation as unpaid work. The social organization of care-giving has 
consequences for care-givers, including the consequence of economic depen- 
dence. Care-giving and dependence are two sides of the same coin — care-giving 
involves care-givers and care-dependents, but care-giving is often associated with 
economic dependence. Economic dependence is the central focus of debates on 
dependence in several countries. Analytically, the concept of care-giving 
provides an insight into state-market-family relations. For many women 
care-giving is the pivot of their welfare state experience. The implications of the 
absence of concern with dependence and care in the dominant discourse on 
citizenship is discussed together with the consequences of the doctrine of 
possessive individualism for our conception of the ideal citizen. Care-giving and 
dependency are two of the issues on which there has been extensive work by 
welfare state analysts predating the debates on citizenship and welfare state 
regimes, and two of the key themes that pervade the critiques of citizenship and 
welfare state regimes are the absence of concern about caring work and 
dependence. 

In Chapter 4, under the heading “Citizenship, Welfare State Regimes and 
Gender Stratification”, several of the key concepts in recent welfare state analysis 
are examined. In particular, the concepts of citizenship, welfare state regimes and 
the mobilization of power resources are analysed in terms of their implications 
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for gender stratification and the incorporation of gender into the comparative 
analysis of welfare states. The subject matter of Chapter 5 is Labour Market 
Participation, Gender and Citizenship”. The focus on labour market partici- 
pation and the services that facilitate such participation is based on the rationale 
that independence is the key to citizenship and that labour market participation is 
the key to independence in most welfare states. It is also based on the recognition 
that labour market participation patterns have changed dramatically since the 
1960s and that the phenomenon of the male-breadwinner, nuclear family no 
longer reflects the dominant pattern of household/family support in most 
OECD countries, despite the fact that this may still be the model for social 
policy, or at least the dominant ideological influence on social policy, in several 
countries. Yet, the context within which it operates is one of dual breadwinning 
or single breadwinning with care-giving responsibilities. This has major 
consequences for the social organization of caring. 

In the concluding chapter I compare the changing context of welfare states in 
the 1990s with the social context of the 1960s and early 1970s, a period that has 
been described as the “golden age’ of welfare state development (Persson, 1990). I 
then consider the implications of this changing context for more inclusive welfare 
states and a more inclusive research agenda. 

The format of this report reflects the fact that there is no one universal type 
of citizen. People interact with the welfare state in a variety of settings, from a 
variety of social locations and in a variety of statuses. These statuses include 
needs-bearing clients, rights-bearing consumers of services, unpaid care-givers 
and employees, including paid care-givers. The likelihood of being in each of 
these statuses varies by gender and class and in some countries by race. My focus 
is on aspects of the welfare state that illustrate well the intersection of these 
multiple statuses and their consequences for independence, which 1s the key to 
citizenship. 


Notes 


1. The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) is made up 
of 27 countries: the Western European countries, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, Turkey, since 1994, Mexico and, since 1996, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic. Until recently, comparative welfare state analyses tended to focus on 
18 of these countries on the grounds that they were consistently democratic in the 
post-Second World War period and social movements and parties had an opportunity 
to exercise their preferences. These countries are the Western European countries, 
excluding Greece, Spain and Portugal, which had periods of dictatorship, Australia and 
New Zealand, Canada, the United States and Japan. Iceland and Luxembourg are 
usually excluded because of their size. Turkey is excluded because of its political 
history and level of economic development. Some recent analyses include Greece, 
Spain and Portugal since each has by now several years of democratic experience. 
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2. There are now several edited volumes on women and the welfare state (Baldock and 
Cass, 1983; Ungerson, 1985; Showstack Sassoon, 1987; Gordon, 1990b), several edited 
volumes and books devoted to women's care-giving activities (Ungerson, 1990a; Leira, 
1989; Dalley, 1988) and several books that review the state of the field (Pascall, 1986; 
Dale and Foster, 1986). Recent contributions have shifted the focus to a more explicitly 
gendered analysis stressing the importance of focusing on men and women (Sainsbury, 
19942). 

3. Despite the shift to gender terminology much of this analysis is still focused on making 
women visible in welfare state analysis. 

4. Acker acknowledges that “gender lacks the critical-political sharpness of patriarchy 
and may be more easily assimilated and coopted than patriarchy’ (Acker, 1989: 239- 
40), but envisages the emergence from present debates of an alternative that will capture 
the conceptualization of male domination and female subordination in relation to the 
organization of the mode of production. 

5. See Wilson (1977, ch. 7); and Williams (1989, ch. 6) for critiques. 

6. Theda Skocpol is critical of patriarchal theorists writing on the US situation, arguing 
that they fail to account for the diversity across states in the timing or contents of 
legislation or differences in patterns of implementation of social policies, such as 
mothers” pensions, during the Progressive Era (Skocpol, 1992: 32-5). 

7. Gordon (1994) identifies three tenets of this maternalism: (1) the recognition of 
domestic and family responsibility as essential to the vast majority of women and to 
society and the association of the interests of women and children; (2) the adoption of a 
motherly role towards the poor, involving moral, spiritual and economic support; and 
(3) women, because of their experience and socialization as mothers, had unique 
qualities to lead certain kinds of reform. “What makes maternalism more than just a 
women's paternalism, however, is its rootedness in the subordination of women. 
Maternalism showed its standpoint — its view from underneath — and from there built a 
strategy for using the space inside a male-dominated society for an activism that 
partially subverted male power' (Gordon, 1994: 55). 

8. Linda Gordon (1994) in a study of single mothers in the United States demonstrates the 
interaction of gender, race and class in the Progressive Era and the New Deal and 
points to the role of upper- and middle-class women in women's clubs and 
bureaucracies in the design of programmes for poor women that, because of their 
maternalist assumptions, have had long-term negative consequences for women. 
Specifically, these programmes were built on the assumption that poor women 
deserved support because they were mothers or potential mothers and this support was 
conceived as a response to demonstrated need rather than rights-based. There was no 
consideration of these women as potential labour market participants. She also points 
to the acquiescence of the activist white women in the exclusion of black Americans 
from most New Deal programmes. 


Caring Work: A Gendered Activity 


| n this chapter and the next I discuss two of the key themes in feminist analyses 
of the welfare state over the 1960—90 period, namely care-giving and 
dependence. The absence of analysis of care-giving and dependence in main- 
stream analyses of welfare state regimes and debates on citizenship is central to 
many feminist critiques. Care-giving and dependence are inextricably related but 
often discussed separately in the literature. I shall also consider them separately 
but emphasize the linkages throughout. 

The format of this chapter is as follows. I first outline the linkages between 
care-giving and dependence. I then consider conceptual issues and the distri- 
bution of care-giving work. The context of care-giving is the subject of the third 
section. This includes discussion of community care of dependent adults and 
children with disabilities, ideological influences on care-giving policies and the 
issue of ‘payment’ for care-giving in informal settings. The fourth section is a 
discussion of care-giving, power relations and citizenship rights. 


Care-giving and Dependence 


Increasingly, debates on welfare states are explicitly focusing on the relationships 
between state, market and family. How these relationships are structured forms 
the core of particular welfare states, that is they give shape to different welfare 
state regimes. Á key element of this structuring relates to the treatment of 
care-giving work: how is responsibility for care-giving work divided amongst 
state, market and family, and between men and women? The latter division is still 
not central to most analyses of welfare states and it is only over the past decade 
that there has been a sustained attempt to analyse the state-market-family divide. 
The family/private sphere has traditionally been glossed over, or excluded 
entirely, in welfare state analysis. It is now conventional to refer to the family as a 
unit of consumption as opposed to its pre-industrial role as a unit of production 
and consumption. But this is not the whole story. The family is the major site of 
social reproduction, including care-giving, which entails work/labour — but this 
is unpaid labour, uncommodified, and predominantly undertaken by women. 
The sustenance of this unpaid labour is dependent on paid labour or public 
financial support. There is usually a layering of dependency relations: the 
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physical and social dependence of children and adults with disabilities on social 
care-givers is often associated with the economic dependence of these care-givers 
on paid labour-force participants or on public assistance. But paid labour 1s 
dependent on care work within family/private sphere units. This side of the 
interdependence of unpaid care-giving work and paid work is rarely recognized. 
In discussions of dependence, financial dependence and commodified work take 
primacy over social/personal dependence and non-commodified work. Non- 
commodified work, including care-giving work, in families is not highly valued — 
at least from an economic point of view — in any country. This has consequences 
not only for personal and financial dependence within families, which in addition 
to distributing care are also major sites of distribution of financial and market 
resources, but also influences the valuation of care-giving work in the labour 
market. Care-giving work is generally poorly compensated, although the 
situation is better in some countries than in others. 

There is another layer in the care-giving-dependency relationship which 
until recently received scant attention, that is, the relationship between the 
care-giver and the cared-for person. This raises important issues in terms of 
power relations and the citizenship rights of both parties to the relationship. 1 
discuss this in the fourth section of this chapter. 


Caring and Care-giving Work 


Care-giving is a neglected topic in mainstream analysis of welfare states but 1s 
central to feminist analyses. By 1995 a large literature on care-giving had been 
developed by social policy analysts and care-giving enters into most discussions 
of women and the welfare state (for example, Finch and Groves, 1983; 
Showstack Sassoon; 1987; Dalley, 1988; Leira, 1989; Ungerson, 1990a; Maclean 
and Groves, 1991; Baines et al., 1991b). Several issues repeatedly emerge in this 
literature: the invisibility of care-giving work and its skewed gender distribution 
within households and in the labour market; the assumption that care-giving is 
an attribute that belongs naturally to women; and the undervaluation of paid and 
unpaid care-giving work. The links between care-giving work, dependency and 
the feminization of poverty are increasingly being stressed in the literature on 
sole mothers, as are the links between care-giving work and the level and type of 
labour force participation (Pearce, 1990; Evans, 1991; O'Connor, 19944). There 
is a substantial literature on child care and parental leave as they relate to female 
Jabour force participation (Borchorst, 1990; Leira, 1989, 1990, 1993; OECD, 
19904; Kamerman and Kahn, 1991; Kaul, 1991; Mikkola, 1991; Sundstrom, 
1991a; Widerberg, 1991; Haas, 1992). The literature analysing the concept of 
community care for adults and children with disabilities, in terms of its 
implications for women, is even more extensive than the child-care literature (for 
example, Land, 1991; Baldwin and Twigg, 1991; Neysmith, 1991; Gibson and 
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Allen, 1993); associated with this there is a burgeoning literature on payment for 
care in informal situations. At a more general level the importance of care-giving 
in answering questions about the relationship between state, market and family 
and about the meaning of social citizenship for women is being explored 
(Hernes, 1987; Leira, 1989). I consider this last issue at length in Chapter 4. In the 
fourth section of the present chapter my concern is with the implications of the 
power relations within care-giving for citizenship rights of care-givers and those 
being cared for. 


‘Caring About’ and ‘Caring For’ 

‘Care’ is one of those concepts used in everyday language whose meaning is far 
from self-evident and which has received little attention in the sociological 
literature (Thomas, 1993). There is consensus in the caring literature that the 
concept has a dual meaning: ‘caring about’ and ‘caring for’ someone. Yet in 
popular discourse, while the feeling aspect of the verb ‘to care’ is generally 
considered integral to care-giving there is much less recognition of what the 
activity aspect of ‘care’ implies. In particular, the relationship between care- 
giving and work is usually unnoticed when the care-giving takes place outside the 
paid labour force (Gallagher, 1994); even when care-giving is recognized as work 
within the paid labour force it is generally accorded a relatively low value (Folbre, 
1994). There is of course a range of care-giving occupations in terms of 
qualifications and remuneration and the situation is better in some countries than 
in others — the significant issue here is that most are not well compensated. 

In a 1983 article Hilary Graham, a British social policy analyst, analysed 
care-giving as ‘a labour of love’ that defines ‘both the identity and the activity of 
women in western society” (Graham, 1983: 30) and argued that the problem of 
coming to terms with care-giving is associated with the fact that the two elements 
have been analytically dismantled and reconstructed within the disciplines of 
psychology and social policy. This is associated with analyses of care-giving that 
stress the emotional aspects on the one hand, and studies that stress the material 
relations of care-giving on the other. Consequently, the dual aspect that makes 
care-giving work distinctive is lost. This has consequences for understanding 
gender relations. Graham argues that 


... an understanding of caring requires a fundamental reassessment of both the 
institutions of caring (the family, the community, the state) and the conditions to 
which they give rise (dependency, poverty, powerlessness). In this reassessment, 
caring emerges not so much as an expression of women’s natural feelings of 
compassion and connectedness, as the psychological analyses suggest, but as an 
expression of women’s position within a particular kind of society in which the 
twin forces of capitalism and patriarchy are at work. Caring . . . describes . . . the 
specific kind of labour they perform in our society. (Graham, 1983: 25) 


A major problem with the psychological focus is that it tends to imply that the 
emotional aspect of care-giving, which it identifies as natural to women, justifies 
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the responsibility for caring for someone or the task of caring. Furthermore, it is 
generally assumed that the ‘caring about’ element of caring is always present. In 
her analysis of ideologies of care-giving Gillian Dalley argues that whereas for 
men it is accepted that the “caring about” aspect may exist in isolation from the 
‘caring for’ aspect this is not the case for women (Dalley, 1988: 12). 

Over the past decade several analysts have focused on the concept of care and 
its elements. One of the most prolific is Kari Waerness, a Norwegian sociologist, 
whose work provides several fundamental insights into care-giving work. She 
accepts that care-giving involves both labour and feelings but argues that there 
are different kinds of care-giving relations and they give rise to different 
implications in terms of autonomy and independence: care-giving in a symmetri- 
cal relationship implies a balanced reciprocity, but there is considerable evidence 
that care-giving — especially by women in apparently symmetrical relations, such 
as some marriages —1s more accurately described as personal services in caring for 
superiors. Land and Rose include this under the rubric ‘compulsory altruism’, | 
where “personal service is seen as taking place between persons who are both 
capable of self-care, but where the relations of power are unequal between them” 
(Land and Rose, 1985:90).' Caring for dependents is quite different, in that the 
receiver of care is “the subordinate in relation to the caregiver’; ideally, the 
objective of the care-giver is to reinforce “the self-sufficiency and independence 
of the receiver” (Waerness, 1987:211).* In terms of the caring-for — that is, the 
labour or work — aspect this is a non-reciprocal relationship (Waerness and 
Ringen, 1987). 

It 1s important to recognize that there may be other aspects in the 
relationship that do involve reciprocity. This is the care-giving relationship that is 
the concern of social policy and much of the feminist analysis. Itmay take place at 
an informal level or in a formal setting. The dependent people may be children, 
frail elderly people or people with disabilities or long-term illnesses. None of 
these groups are homogeneous either in terms of resources or needs but there is 
little analysis of differences in the literature. While most of the care-giving 
literature tends to focus on children or frail elderly people, it is noteworthy that 
there are significant differences in emphasis in the discussion of care-giving 
across countries (Ungerson, 1990b:9). In contrast to the British practice of 
focusing for the most part on frail elderly people, which is associated with a 
major emphasis on community care, the Scandinavian literature takes a broader 
focus and incorporates all kinds of care-giving relationships including regular 
child care. I consider each of these kinds of care in later sections. 

Care-giving work is organized on a formal basis within welfare state 
institutions, but it is largely informal and performed within households and 
communities in all welfare states (OECD, 19942, 1994b). The splitting of formal 
and informal care parallels the split between public and private spheres and has 
the consequence that the emotional element takes primacy in the conception of 
informal care whereas the work element takes primacy in the conception of 
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formal care, and informal care tends to be seen as morally superior (see the 
discussion of community care, p. 19-22). Hilary Land argues that the perception 
of care work as natural for women is linked to the conceptualization of the 
dichotomy between public and private as “natural and unchanging (Land, 
1991:7-8). Associated with this, the distribution of labour in informal 
care-giving within households is taken for granted rather than analysed in 
discussions of increased community care. 

The evidence available from several countries indicates that most care-giving 
work — 80 per cent or more — already takes place within households (Ungerson, 
1990a; Maclean and Groves, 1991; Leira, 1989; Finch and Groves, 1983; 
Showstack Sassoon, 1987; Baines et al., 1991b). Increasingly, social policy 
analysts are questioning the distinction between formal and informal care-giving 
on the grounds that they both contain elements of labour and love (Ungerson, 
1990b). Care-giving conceived as including “caring about” and "caring for” has a 
dual normative content: it implies not only the obligation to help those in need of 
care but also a positive attitude (Leira, 1990: 136). It cannot be assumed that these 
two elements apply in all situations of care-giving. There is considerable evidence 
that people continue to care for their relatives even when the positive affect is no 
longer present (Ungerson, 1987). Conceptualizing ‘care-giving’ as ‘work’ allows 
for the analysis of these different forms of care-giving in context without the 
formal-informal barrier. It opens up the possibility for employment-related 
benefits for people doing caring work in the home and has implications for social 
citizenship rights, some of which are employment-related, in several countries. 


Distribution of Care-giving Work 

There is considerable cross-national evidence that women are over-represented 
both in informal and formal care work (Rein, 1985; Leira, 1990; OECD, 19943; 
Folbre, 1994). While research over the past decade has indicated that men 
participate in informal care-giving to a greater extent than was previously 
thought, the indications are that this is primarily in spousal care (Parker, 1992; 
Gibson and Allen, 1993). Despite this evidence it is clear that informal care-givers 
are predominantly women, that women are more involved in more demanding 
care-giving than are men and, at least in some countries, they are less likely to get 
assistance from formal support services than are men (Baldwin and Twigg, 1991; 
Gibson and Allen, 1993). In addition, there is evidence that the relative paucity of 
public services for dependent old people and the relative absence of male family 
members from care-giving constrain and shape women's sense of obligation to 
care for elderly relatives (Aronson, 1992). 

The sexual division of labour in care-giving cannot be divorced from the 
sexual division of labour in the paid labour force. Given the gender segregation of 
the labour force and the associated gender wage differentials, it often makes 
economic sense for the household unit for the woman in a heterosexual 
partnership to undertake the unpaid care-giving work. Baldwin and Twigg 
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(1991) in discussing the British situation suggest that an increasing demand for 
women in the labour force may lead to an improvement in the position of women 
in this trade-off. This may be true for women at the upper end of the 
occupational scale but is unlikely to change the balance for most women. Ata 
more general level the debates on increasing community care for dependent 
people in several countries do not augur well for an improvement in the 
bargaining position of women in paid care-giving work. The emphasis in public 
policy debates is in shifting employment from relauvely well-compensated 
nurses and social workers associated with the present institutional structures to 
less well-compensated personal service workers in community care settings 
(OECD, 1994a). The negative consequences are exacerbated by labour market 
restructuring where growth in demand for labour is predominantly in low-wage, 
low-skill, non-standard employment (O'Connor, 1993c). 

Women's incorporation into the labour force has to a significant extent been 
incorporation into caring or reproductive work, into what Rein has called the 
welfare state industry, that is health, education and welfare (Rein, 1985). The 
extent and mix of occupations vary across countries but a similar pattern is 
evident for all western countries for which information is available (Esping- 
Andersen et al., 1993: 42—5; Folbre, 1994). In some countries high female labour 
force participation is facilitated by the public availability of care-giving services — 
in particular, child-care services but also care-giving services for other dependent 
people. In other countries, for example, the liberal welfare states, high female 
labour force participation takes place in the context of very low levels of publicly 
supported child care (O'Connor, 1996). In some countries the high female 
labour force participation is heavily concentrated in short-hours, part-time work 
and this may reflect low provision of child and other care services and high 
demands in terms of informal work activities (O'Connor, 1994). 


The Context of Care-giving 


Analysis of care-giving work within families must take into account the fact that 
family labour, including informal care-giving, takes place within a larger context 
and that the social organization and gender division of these activities is 
constrained by other social structures, in particular the structure of the welfare 
state and the labour market. Chiara Saraceno has provided an insightful analysis 
of the division of family labour and gender identity in Trento, Italy, in which she 
uses the analogy of an accordion to describe the flexibility necessary for the 
woman in the home to respond to these external constraints; the contradictions 
between family rhythms and these external rhythms are unmasked when women 
enter the labour force (Saraceno, 1987). In a similar vein, Laura Balbo (1987), also 
writing in Italy, uses the analogy of patchwork quilting to analyse women's 
servicing work, which she argues is essential to fill the gaps in available resources 
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within a fragmented and inequitable society. She argues that '[t]he fragmented 
pattern of provision of goods and services is an institutional characteristic of late 
capitalist societies’ (Balbo, 1987: 64). 

Saraceno makes the important point that there are class differences in the ease 
with which an equitable distribution of caring work is facilitated; this is due to 
several factors, including differences in flexibility and length of working hours, 
and differences in ideological commitment to gender equality by men. The 
possibilities for an equitable distribution of care-giving work are also influenced 
by the employment equality policies pursued. These are largely concerned with 
care-giving work or its consequences, or both; for example, child care, maternity 
and parental leave, and flexible working time relate directly to facilitating 
labour-force participation in the context of care-giving responsibilities. 
Employment and pay equity policies, which are directed towards the 
improvement of the quality of employment, can also be interpreted as responses to 
the consequences of the unequal gender distribution of care-giving responsi- 
bilities. This unequal distribution not only helps to prevent women’s entry into the 
labour market but also limits the possibilities for those who do enter. Because of 
statistical discrimination women may be unfairly excluded from certain jobs or 
promotion possibilities. This is one of the issues towards which employment 
equity policies are directed. Many of the jobs to which pay equity is applied are 
care-giving jobs. The range and quality of these measures reflect assumptions 
about care-giving responsibilities and the value of care-giving work. Cross- 
national analysis demonstrates that employment equality policies vary greatly 
across countries (see Ungerson, 1990a, especially pp. 185-6; OECD 1990a; 
O’Connor, 1994a). 

While a more family-friendly social organization of work and services is 
essential if an equitable gender distribution of informal care-giving is to take place 
on a societal basis, it is important to bear in mind that the organization of public 
services plays a determining role in the way both care-givers and those cared for 
experience the process of care; in particular, the level and organization of 
care-giving services is of crucial importance. I now turn to a discussion of 
community care and associated issues. In Chapter 5, I discuss child care and 
parental leave within the context of labour market participation. 


Community Care 

Debates on community care have been taking place since the 1970s and the concept 
has enjoyed support across a wide political spectrum, though for different reasons. 
At one extreme are those, generally on the left of the political spectrum, who 
support community care primarily as a morally and socially superior policy to 
institutional care, who advocate greater rights for people with disabilities who are 
in need of care — these may be frail elderly people or people with physical, 
emotional or mental disabilities. At the other extreme are new right advocates of 
fiscal restraint, and of individual and community responsibility. The former set of 
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arguments tended to dominate in the 1970s and early 1980s whereas the fiscal 
restraint arguments have been dominant throughout most of the 1980s and the 
1990s. The more usual scenario in the 1990s is that both rationales are identified 
(for example OECD, 1994a, 1994b): 


Governments can no longer be thought of as providers of largesse, but instead as 
partners that enable and empower people to take initiatives on their own behalf and 
to exert greater control over the circumstances of their lives. The new partnership 
between the government and the people, taking into account different national 
social traditions, is not simply an effort to shift responsibility, but to maximise 
human potential and the choices available to individuals, thereby increasing 
personal dignity and the resources available to the economy (OECD, 1994b: 12). 


The issue of community care has become central to the restructuring of welfare 
states. This is a gender issue in several respects. First, the residential services from 
which people are to move into the community are staffed predominantly by 
women — these are the traditional welfare state services that in most countries are 
characterized by high levels of unionization, relatively high wages and relatively 
good working conditions.* The alternatives proposed include smaller, ‘home- 
like” residential units “in the community” that are staffed at lower levels of 
specialization, or residence in the family home with attendance at day centres or 
the provision of in-home services, or both; in some countries the proposals also 
include an element of privatization of services. A significant impact of these 
proposals would be a lessening of higher-skill, higher-wage jobs, such as nursing 
and social work, and their replacement by nurse assistants and home helps/home 
support workers and volunteers working in relative isolation in the community; 
this is likely to be associated with a general worsening of wages and working 
conditions. Women's gains in the labour market over the past few decades have 
been primarily in the public service sector, that is the traditional welfare state 
care-giving services. The move towards community care strikes at these gains 
and, given the predominant gender division of labour in households, also 
re-imposes care-giving work responsibility on women. 

Despite considerable differences in the quality and extent of welfare state 
services, in general, and those related to community caring, in particular, there 
are several commonalities in the debate about community care across countries. 
The assumptions that care-giving is natural to women and that there is a reservoir 
of women to care in the community are associated with a failure to identify the 
service and resource implications of community care as a policy goal. In 
particular, they are associated with a failure to develop services that are 
supportive of family care-givers. 'This pattern is based on the assumption that 
informal care-giving networks of extended family, friends and neighbours are the 
norm. It ignores the evidence that most social care in the community is provided 
solely by nuclear families and within these by women It arises from a public 
expenditure focus on community care as opposed to an opportunity cost focus and 
also a failure to examine the evidence relating to the division of labour within 
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households. Community care is considered better, not only because of the 
negative aspects of institutions but also because it is believed to be a cheaper 
option than services provided on a residential basis. Such an interpretation 
ignores opportunity costs to care-givers and the range of support services 
necessary to make community care a realistic option. An enabling community 
care structure is dependent on a community care orientation in the wider social 
policy framework — particularly housing, transportation and income mainten- 
ance policies — and also in the social organization of paid work. While paid work 
continues to be based on the assumption of a worker without care-giving 
responsibilities an equality-oriented and enabling community care structure 
cannot be achieved. Discussions of community care rarely take these inter- 
relationships into account. As a consequence, factors associated with the creation 
of dependency are not identified and a preventive orientation is not adopted 
(O'Connor, 1987). 

Itis noteworthy thatthe 1994 OECD review does identify the need to address 
many of these issues but refrains from advocating an improvement in 
compensation for care workers and accepts that women are, and are likely to 
continue to be, the majority of care-givers, whether paid, unpaid or volunteers. Its 
starting point is the recognition of ‘a remarkable degree of consensus within the 
OECD” on 'Ageing in Place”, that is, that elderly people should be enabled to 
continue living in their own homes or in a supportive environment as close to their 
own community as possible (OECD, 1994a:37). It does recognize that the 
increasing old dependent population in most countries is occurring in the context 
notonly ofincreasing costs and decreasing fiscal resources butalso in thecontext of 
dual-breadwinner families. It recognizes the importance of supporting family 
care-givers and mentions the scope for the adaptation of employment and social 
security policies ‘to maintain the careers and social entitlements of family carers” 
but does not elaborate on this issue (OECD, 19942: 41). It also raises the issue of a 
'care gap' associated with a possible inadequate supply of care workers (OECD, 
1994a: 42-3). In particular, the review cites the shortage and high turnover of 
nurses and social workers in many countries in the mid-1980s and speculates that a 
similar problem may occur in the less-skilled occupations such as nurse assistants 
and home helps. The review also identifies the need to improve the social standing 
oftheselow-status workers through better training and skills; itis noteworthy that 
increased compensation is not mentioned. It points to the use of migrant workers 
to fill the hard-to-fill jobs’ in some countries and states that “it would appear to be 
inequitable that improvements in personal welfare should be over-reliant on 
low-paid workers who do not fully share in the advantages of the welfare system. 
To avoid this, policies should attempt to promote the greatest degree of mutual 

“help and social self-sufficiency’ (OECD, 19942: 43). It is noteworthy that the 
review does notconsidertheoption of allowing the migrant workers ‘to fully share 
in the advantages of the welfare system”. As an alternative it proposes the 
promotion of a voluntary welfare sector, including the recruitment of volunteers 
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“perhaps involving some payment. While recognizing that the care-giving input 
of men may be higher than previously thought, it recognizes that the bulk of care 
is provided by women and is not hopeful about increased participation of men, at 
least in the short term.” 

As with child care, elder care is now becoming a work-related issue. Á 
Conference Board of Canada report entitled Eldercare and the Workplace 
(Shahid, 1995) argues that caring for elderly relatives makes more unpredictable 
demands on employees than child care and is just as likely to cause increased 
stress and absenteeism from work. It further argues that this pattern is likely to 
increase with the ageing of the population and recommends both workplace and 
public policy changes. The workplace changes include support tor flexible 
working hours, training of senior managers about the issue and financial support 
of community programmes. The public policy recommendations include tax 
deductions or family allowances to those caring for elderly relatives and the 
inclusion of services such as Meals on Wheels in medicare, and adaptation of 
pension systems to allow pension credits to those who take leave for elder care. 
As with employment-related initiatives relating to child care these initiatives 
relate to employers and employees in the primary sector of the labour market. 


Ideologies of Care-giving: Familism and Collectivism 

Gillian Dalley (1988) argues that alternative social policies for the provision of 
care for dependent people are based on competing ideologies: familism and 
collectivism. In particular, she argues that community care policies are typically 
based on familist ideology. The role of women as natural carers and men as 
providers is central to this ideology, which sees the traditional family as the 
standard against which all forms of social organization of daily living are 
measured and judged (Dalley, 1988: 21). Dalley argues that the hegemony of this 
ideology results in adherence even by those for whom ‘its dominance may, 
objectively, run counter to their interests”; it is reflected in the gender division of 
labour in the public sphere and has become the foundation of public policy for 
care at a time when the family model on which it is based is in a state of flux. 
Dalley links the dominance of familism to the philosophical tradition of 
possessive individualism. As outlined by C.B. Macpherson, possessive in- 
dividualism refers to 


. . the conception of the individual as essentially the proprietor of his [sic] own 
person and capacities owing nothing to society for them. . . . The human essence is 
freedom from dependence on the will of others, and freedom is the function of 
possession. Society becomes a lot of free equal individuals related to each other as 
proprietors of their own capacities and of what they have acquired by their exercise. 
Society consists of relations of exchange between proprietors. (Macpherson, 
1962: 3) 


As others, including Carole Pateman (1988), have pointed out, the individual 
hereis male; women and children are seen as the possessions of a male and as part 
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of the family unit whose autonomy and privacy are privileged against outside 
forces, especially the state. Thus, on the one hand, we have the stress on 
individualism and, on the other, the stress on the family but as a private unit whose 
internal functioning is sacrosanct. These two ideologies have led to a devaluation of 
the collective approach that is the alternative proposed by Dalley. She draws on a 
variety of evidence—anthropological and historical — relating to collectivism in the 
United States and the United Kingdom to illustrate the possibilities of collectivist 
approaches to living, and even points to the existence of a collectrvist strand in the 
dominant western tradition. Her conception of collectivism is broad and relates 
essentially to collectivist responsibility for the care of weaker members of society. 
This would have to be based on certain principles, including freedom of choice and 
responsibility for those being cared for and those doing the caring, economic 
security for dependent people and a commitment to gender equality. She argues 
that the assumption of responsibility for care by the collectivity will overcome the 
interpersonal problems associated with a one-to-one caring relationship, since 
these problems are the product of the family model of care. 

While Dalley cites several examples of the collectivist approach in 
contemporary practice in Scandinavia, it is not self-evident that the collectivist 
approach can be easily applied ina liberal welfare state such as the United Kingdom 
from within which she is writing. A similar conclusion is reached by Baldwin and 
Twigg (1991: 128) who, while acknowledging Dalley’s major contribution to the 
care-giving debate, argue that the collectivist tradition underwrites collective 
responsibility, not collective provision, and conclude that her work is ‘difficult to 
incorporate directly into policy’ (Baldwin and Twigg, 1991: 128). The competing 
ideologies of familism and collectivism do not operatein a vacuum; they reflect and 
in turn influence the configuration of policies that characterize different welfare 
state regimes (see Chapter 4). 


‘Payment’ for Care Work in the Informal Sector 
The welfare state is about the care of dependent people. The crisis of the welfare 
state is at least in part what Baldock and Ungerson (1991) have called ‘a crisis of the 
care of the dependent’. The ‘payment’ for care phenomenon is part of the debate on 
community care for people with disabilities and is particularly influenced by the 
demographic trend that indicates an increasing older population in most 
economically developed countries in the early part of the 21st century; the most 
significant aspect of this trend is an increase in the population of frail elderly people 
(Glendinning and McLaughlin, 1993; OECD, 1994a). 

Baldock and Ungerson (1991: 136) identified an interest in paid volunteering 
in Britain in the 1980s as a phenomenon associated with the development of a 
case-management approach to public care and ‘as a signifier of dramatic shifts 
which are taking place in social policy and the actual provision of social welfare’. 
While the payments were symbolic rather than market-related, they suggest that 
the practice reflects a reversal of public/private roles, with the public function 
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now being to co-ordinate and the private to provide the care. They identify little 
or no interest in the “craft” of care-giving, that is the skills involved in care-giving, 
in the writing of the advocates of paid volunteering. The assumption is that "üt 
constitutes a fundamental part of female socialization and women's paid and — 
more particularly — unpaid work experience” (Baldock and Ungerson, 
1991: 142). The authors question the appropriateness of payments for care in the 
informal sphere from the point of view of women, who are the vast majority of 
informal care-givers, but conclude that in the context of the poor employment 
prospects for most women with children, the associated isolation and the low 
threshold on earnings allowed for social security recipients, there will be a con- 
stituency to take up and value the very modestly paid volunteering option. It is 
noteworthy that evaluations of these schemes report high levels of satistaction by 
the volunteers (Quereshi et al., 1989). 

By the 1990s payment for informal care was part of the policy repertoire in 
several European countries (Glendinning and McLaughlin, 1993a, 1993b; 
Ungerson, 1995). Glendinning and McLaughlin have brought together data on 
payment schemes in seven European countries (UK, Ireland, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Finland and Sweden). They identify two kinds of payment: direct to care- 
givers and direct to people with disabilities. Each of these approaches has impli- 
cations for the power relations within the caring relationship, for citizenship 
rights and for the conception of caring and of disability. They also have political 
implications. Obviously care-giver rights groups favour payment to care-givers 
and disability rights groups lobby for payment to people with disabilities. 

Clare Ungerson (1995) argues that some of these developments have effec- 
tively dissolved the boundaries between formal and informal care in several 
European countries, including Britain. She categorizes the payments to volun- 
teers, although symbolic and unrelated to market wages, and the payments made 
by individual care recipients to care-givers as ‘quasi-wages payments for care”. 
Her argument is that like wages these payments are conditional on certain tasks 
being fulfilled. Yet these payments are not wages, either in conception or in rate 
of compensation, and since they are generally lower, in some situations substan- 
tially lower, than social security payments neither do they meet income mainten- 
ance adequacy criteria. - 

Several problems can be identified with these kinds of payments, the most 
significant being the possibility that they may erode the bargaining power of 
those in formal paid care-giving work. It cannot be denied that a major impetus 
to the development of these payments has been the financial crisis of care-giving. 
Payment rates to informal care-givers represent between 10 and 50 per cent of 
average female manual full-time earnings and employment-related benefits are 
non-existent in most countries. In Finland and Sweden, where there is a high 
level of waged care work, the status of paid informal care-givers is seen as 
anomalous and inequitable. This is associated with pressures to grant employ- 
ment entitlements and there has been some extension of pension entitlements, 
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leave provision and accident insurance, but further extension of these is resisted 
on cost grounds. In a period of financial crisis and labour market restructuring 
towards non-standard employment there are real risks that payment for informal 
care will be used as a low-cost alternative to formal care — the risks of these 
developments are likely to vary by welfare state regime. The indications are that 
payment systems in several European countries already act as substitutes for 
domiciliary services (such as home nursing) rather than as complements 
(Glendinning and McLaughlin, 1993: 146). A further problem is that this kind of 
employment relationship provides few protections from abuse to either 
care-giver or care recipient. 

I discuss the power relations within care-giving in some detail in the next 
section. The method of payment for informal care is relevant to this issue. 
Disability rights activists support direct payment on the grounds that this would 
facilitate individual freedom of choice. The rationale for payment to disabled 
persons is that they purchase part or all of their own care depending on the 
scheme. Some payments to disabled people are not for care but for general 
maintenance. Ungerson suggests that these payments are often used to 
compensate care-givers, giving rise to a shadow care-giving labour market 
(Ungerson, 1995). The advocacy of direct payment to people with disabilities is 
linked to a critique of the language of care as inappropriate for the assistance that 
many people with disabilities need and as contributing to the social construction 
of disability as dependence (Oliver, 1990). While clearly advantageous from the 
side of the person with a disability there are risks for care-givers if some standards 
of payment are not mandated. These dangers are exacerbated if benefit levels are 
low. 


Care-giving, Power Relations and Citizenship Rights 


The two elements of caring — ‘caring about’ and ‘caring for’ — raise interesting and 
complex problems not only in terms of the recognition of care-giving work as 
work but also in terms of the power relations between the care-giver and the 
cared-for person. An important literature is now being produced from the 
perspective of people with disabilities (for example, Morris, 1991—2; Batavia et 
al., 1991). This raises important issues about civil and political citizenship rights 
of both care-giver and cared-for persons and more broadly about contemporary 
attitudes to care-giving. 

Deborah A. Stone suggests links with Athenian political heritage, through 
18th-century Enlightenment philosophy and the English Poor Law, to explain 
contemporary attitudes to care-giving work in the United States (1991). These 
arguments have relevance to other liberal polities. Stone identifies the inconsis- 
tency of ignoring the dependency of able-bodied men on women and slaves, who 
were excluded from Athenian citizenship, while able-bodied men were accorded 
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full citizenship. In contrast men with disabilities, who were also dependent on 
women and slaves, were excluded from citizenship. This difference in the 
treatment of dependence is replicated in contemporary societies. Taking John 
Stuart Mill (1974 [1859]) as an exemplar of western political theory Stone 
reiterates the feminist critique of such theory, that “it has no place for dependency 
and the caring work that goes with it' (Stone, 1991:548). This absence has major 
implications for the scope of citizenship rights. 

How is the full citizenship of care-givers and of dependent people to be 
achieved? Stone identifies problems regarding the rights of care-givers in the 
position of independent living advocates in the United States who have proposed 
a national personal assistance services programme. They focus on the 'auton- 
omy’, ‘independence’ and ‘opportunities for personal growth’ of people with 
disabilities without considering these same objectives for care-givers, identified 
as “nonprofessional personal assistants in the disabled person's home”. It is 
noteworthy that these advocates are talking of paid care-givers and see these as 
providing family members with opportunities to ‘pursue their own goals” 
(Batavia et al., 1991). From the point of view of the paid care-giver the model 
proposed reverses rather than balances the power relations in the caring 
relationship. Contributing to this is the issue of level of payment; the issue of 
affordability for the person with disabilities takes precedence over adequacy of 
wages for care-givers. The inattention to the wages of care-givers illustrates well 
the low valuation of care-giving work. This is further reflected in the suggestion 
that the “care gap” might be filled by requiring immigrants and resident aliens to 
perform personal assistance work. Unless built on the acceptance of a living wage 
for care-givers “a personal assistance plan will only shift the unacceptable 
economic burdens of family care onto strangers’ (Stone, 1991:551). In the 
context of a weak welfare state the distributions of these economic burdens are 
played out within families or markets, or both, rather than the state; that is, 
problems are perceived as personal and/or familial rather than collective. 

Croft (1986), writing about the British situation, makes an important 
observation about the potential for debates about increased community care to 
create divisions between care-givers and those cared for, and to deflect attention 
from collective responsibility. Recognizing this possibility, Baldwin and Twigg 
(1991) emphasize the importance of shared responsibility between families and 
their dependent relatives and the importance of the exercise of choice for disabled 
people in decisions about living arrangements. In contrast to Finch (1984), who 
paints a relatively pessimistic scenario relating to community care, Baldwin and 
Twigg are relatively optimistic about changes that have taken place in Britain in 
relation to the management of community care and the possibilities for 
developments that will recognize both the rights of care-givers and dependent 
people. Finch (1984) argues that community care was inherently gendered, being 
based “on the substantial and consistent input of women's unpaid labour in the 
home, whilst at the same time effectively excluding them from the labour market 
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and reinforcing their economic and personal dependence on men” (Finch, 
1984: 6). Further, she argued that a non-sexist community care was impossible 
and that collective forms of high-quality care should be expanded. 

This statement of the options has inspired others to examine the implications 
of a community care focus including responses that emphasize the rights of 
people with disabilities and argue that community care does not have to mean 
family care. For example, Morris (1991-2) argues that British feminist research 
on community care demonstrates “a failure to identify with the experience of 
disabled women [which] has had a detrimental effect, both in terms of the validity 
of the research itself and also in terms of disabled people's civil rights” (Morris, 
1992:22). Furthermore, disabled people, older people and women are often 
conceived of as distinct categories, whereas these categories often overlap. Morris 
points out, as have others, that residential care 1s not the only alternative to 
community care conceived as family care and identifies a demand by disabled 
people “for the right to live within the community in a non-disabling 
environment with the kind of personal assistance that [they] choose' (Morris, 
1992: 39). This would enhance the human rights of disabled and older people and 
also challenge the existing form of care-giving. If the rights of care-givers and 
people with disabilities are to be respected this model of personal assistance 
would have to be built on a financial base that recognized the value of care-giving 
work. This has become more difficult as the labour market is being increasingly 
restructured around low-wage, low-skill jobs. 


Conclusion 


What has been the contribution of research on care-giving for our understanding 
of welfare states? The literature on care-giving has broadened the focus of welfare 
state research. It has demonstrated the crucial importance of informal care-giving 
work even within relatively well-developed welfare states and has highlighted the 
contradictions associated with the partial socialization of care-giving activities. It 
has contributed to the recognition of care-giving as work and highlighted the 
gender imbalance in this work. Yet it must be acknowledged that this research had 
had little impact on mainstream welfare state research, where analysis of 
care-giving is almosttotally absent. The research on care-givingis still largely in the 
‘women and the welfare state’ phase. This is true in the sense that care-giving and 
associated issues are regarded as ‘women’s issues’ by mainstream analysts; but it is 
also truein regard to thefocus on the “universal woman' and the absence of analysis 
of the experience of different categories of women in most feminist analyses. 
Neither women nor people with disabilities are homogeneous categories, but this 
is generally not reflected in analyses. Also itis importantto recognize that women 
are not only over-represented as care-givers but also amongst those with 
disabilities, because of their greater longevity and representation amongst frail 
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elderly people (Aronson, 1991). Differences associated with class, occupation, 
race, age and level of disability influence not only experience with welfare state 
services and the aspect of the welfare state on which one must rely but also, as 
Saraceno (1987) points out, in relation to care-givers’ resources both in terms of 
family and market options. This is also true of people with disabiliues. 

The heterogeneity of women vis-a-vis the welfare state is further illustrated 
in relation to workplace initiatives relating to child care and elder care, which I 
discuss in Chapter 5: these take place exclusively in the primary sector of the 
labour market. In Chapter 5 I also discuss the implications of occupational 
location for the exercise of citizenship rights to extended parental leave. Again 
those in the primary sector of the labour market are relatively privileged. 

The absence of the analysis of diversity amongst women probably reflects 
the preoccupation with highlighting the gendered nature of care-giving. Since 
this phenomenon is still not reflected in mainstream research this preoccupation 
is not surprising. Yet it is problematic, since it means that practices that may have 
the consequence of obscuring serious problems in meeting care needs may not be 
analysed — for example, the use of migrant labour. References to the use of 
migrant labour were identified twice in this chapter — to fill the “care gap’ and to 
provide affordable personal assistance to people with disabilities. Both of these 
possibilities raise serious issues in relation to citizenship rights. 

Several of the issues discussed in this chapter have implications for those 
considered in subsequent chapters. The link between dependence and care- 
giving is addressed in the next chapter. The issue of citizenship nights of 
care-givers and those cared for is linked to the broader issue of citizenship rights, 
which are the subject of Chapter 4. The discussion of welfare state regimes in that 
chapter is relevant to the issue of responsibility for caring work, in particular the 
distribution of responsibility between state, market and family on the one hand 
and between men and women on the other. As has been pointed out in this 
chapter the crisis of the welfare state is to a significant extent a crisis of the care of 
people with disabilities. In this regard it is noteworthy that Peter Taylor-Gooby 
has pointed to the variation in the organization and recognition of care in 
different welfare state regimes as likely to influence the character of the struggles 
that “will develop in the various regime types in response to current pressure on 
the welfare state” (Taylor-Gooby, 1991: 93). 


Notes 


1. It is important to bear in mind that the personal-service caring relationship may set 
significant limitations on the care-giver and in this sense enters into analysis of barriers 
to equality. 

2. See Chapter 5, where the possibilities of a balanced relationship are discussed. 

3. In the United Kingdom most part-time work is 16 hours or less per week. In Sweden 
most part-time work is 30 hours per week (O'Connor, 1993). 
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4. I emphasize the relative aspect here because of the gender segregation of this work and 
the undervaluation of many of the occupations, for example nursing. It is noteworthy 
that the care-giving occupations have been the subject of equal pay claims in several 
countries. 

5. The higher participation of men in care-giving may be due to the falling labour force 
participation of men aged 45-64 and partly to changing attitudes (OECD, 19942: 43). 


Dependence, Independence and 
Interdependence 


T he issue of dependence is a focus of interest amongst feminist analysts of most 
welfare states and is especially salient in analyses of the liberal welfare states. 
As discussed in the previous chapter care-giving and dependence are the two 
sides of the same coin, but this is not a fair coin from the point of view of political 
discourse in several countries, where the concept of dependence is the almost 
exclusive focus of interest and is limited to economic dependence on public 
agencies. 

The terms “dependence” and 'dependency' are usually used without 
qualifying adjectives in the welfare state literature. Yet the hidden qualification is 
important to establish the meaning of the concept of dependence for various 
authors. Is it economic or social/care dependence, is it personal or public 
dependence? I argued in the previous chapter that economic dependence takes 
precedence over social dependence in political discourse, as does public 
dependence over personal dependence. Is it'voluntary or involuntary? The 
assumption in political discourse is that it is voluntary. What are the relationships 
between dependence, independence and interdependence? A review of several 
contributions on dependence illustrates that the type of welfare state regime is 
crucid to the way in which the issues of dependence, independence and 
interdependence play out. 

In political discourse in the liberal welfare states it is generally implied that 
dependence is the obverse of independence; further, it is implied that the latter is 
a desirable state whilst the former is undesirable and illegitimate. These 
discussions focus on dependence on public agencies for financial support and its 
purported consequences. Much of the feminist discussion identifies three 
categories of dependence; in addition to financial dependence on public agencies, 
it identifies not only personal financial dependence on spouses/partners, almost 
exclusively women's financial dependence on men, but also the social/care 
dependence on women of children, able-bodied adult men and adults with 
disabilities, including senior citizens. It is not implied here that no men are 
involved in care-giving — what is being asserted is that women generally have the 
primary responsibility for care-giving and that this has economic consequences. 

The term 'dependence' often implies the receipt of care, but economic 
dependence is strongly associated with the care of dependent people; as Hilary 
Graham has pointed out, for many women being dependent on personal or 
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public financial assistance, or both, “is synonymous not with receiving care but 
with giving it? (Graham, 1983: 24—5). This reflects the economic undervaluation 
of care-giving work in general and, in particular, the economic devaluation of 
care-giving work within households. It also points to the fact that care-giving 
work and economic dependence are inextricably linked and reinforce one 
another. Yet the economic and caring dependence relations amongst family 
members are masked by the emphasis on the family as a private unit of shared 
interests characterized by mutually fulfilling care-giving relations. 

The format of this chapter is as follows. In the following section I consider 
constants and variants in the analysis of dependence across several welfare states. 
In the next section I discuss the links between the concept of the dual welfare 
system and dependence. And in the concluding discussion I point to the variation 
in emphasis on, and interpretation of, dependence, independence and inter- 
dependence cross-nationally. | 


Constants and Variants in the Dependence Theme 


The importance of dependence and independence for feminist analyses of the 
welfare state is reflected in the choice of this topic for the first issue of Social 
Politics: International Studies in Gender, State and Society, a journal launched in 
1994. The five articles in that issue examine these concepts within the context of 
the United States and Australia (liberal welfare state regimes), Germany and Italy 
(conservative regimes) and the Netherlands (a mixed variant). This provides the 
framework for the following discussion, which also includes consideration of 
dependence in social democratic welfare regimes. This discussion illustrates a 
concern with dependence in all welfare state regimes, but variation in the 
meaning of the concept of dependence and its salience as a public policy focus, 
not only cross-nationally but over time in particular countries. 


Dependence in Liberal Welfare States 
Nancy Fraser and Linda Gordon (1994a, 1994b) undertake an analysis of the 
welfare-related meanings of the word dependency in the United States — an 
exemplar of the liberal welfare state regime (Esping-Andersen, 1990). In 
contemporary US political discourse “dependency” is usually used to refer to the 
condition of poor women who maintain their children without a male 
breadwinner or an adequate wage and rely for economic support on Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). The justification for cutting back 
on financial assistance is that an entitlement to financial aid is purported to 
engender psychological dependence and that this becomes self-perpetuating. 
Here we have the use of dependence in an economic sense and in a 
moral/psychological sense. 

Agreeing with Raymond Williams (1976), Fraser and Gordon argue that the 
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terms used to describe social life are also active forces shaping it’ (Fraser and 
Gordon, 1994a: 5). They see their genealogical analysis of the term dependency 
as a mechanism to render explicit and contestable the ideological assumptions 
‘tacitly inscribed in social policy discourse’ (Fraser and Gordon, 1994a: 6). They 
identify four registers of meaning for dependence: social, economic, psychologi- 
cal, and political. The dominance of particular registers of meanings varies 
historically, reflecting major socio-historical developments such as the increasing 
differentiation of the official economy. In addition, within some of these registers 
the meaning has shifted; for example, in the economic register the meaning has 
shifted from dependence on wage-labour to dependence on welfare for support; 
wage-labour is now seen as conferring independence. The significance of the 
newer moral/psychological register is that properties once ascribed to social 
relations are now ascribed as character traits to individuals or groups. Fraser and 
Gordon point out that both conservatives and liberals decry dependency, which 
has become an ideological term due to its historical association with poor relief 
and the long tradition of opposing dependence to independence. Further, they 
argue that 


[t]he opposition between the independent and dependent personalities maps onto a 
whole series of hierarchical oppositions and dichotomies that are central in modern 
culture: masculine/feminine, public/private, work/care-giving, success/love, in- 
dividual /community, economy/family, and competitive/self-sacrificing. (Fraser 
and Gordon, 19942: 22) 


They conclude with a call for a rethinking of the definition not only of 
dependence but also of independence, arguing that this dichotomy is negated by 
the increasing relations of interdependence that characterize contemporary 
society. However, dependency cannot be redefined without the redefinition of 
work to include unpaid labour, in particular care-giving work. This redefinition 
would be associated with a recognition that participation in the paid labour force 
1s often dependent on unpaid care-giving work. A similar point is made by other 
analysts (Orloff, 1993; O'Connor, 1993b). 

It is noteworthy that Bettina Cass (1994), writing within the context of the 
Australian welfare state, which has a disputed status as a liberal welfare state, also 
calls for a rethinking of independence (Castles and Mitchell, 1992).! She links her 
discussion of dependency to citizenship, arguing that women have dual claims 
for citizenship. Women come to the state “as both individuals and bearers of 
responsibilities for care-giving”, whereas men present themselves as independent 
citizens (Cass, 1994:121). This independence is based on freedom from 
care-giving work, whereas women's dependence is based on their responsibility 
for care-giving work. The dominant conception of citizenship is problematic for 
the care-giver because of the state's view of the citizen as “an independent, 
autonomous actor, participating individually in the labor market and demo- 
cratically in political processes, and receiving appropriate social benefits” (Cass, 
1994: 114). As Carole Pateman (1988) has pointed out, women with care-giving 
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responsibilities are either partially or totally excluded from participation because 
of their care-giving activities. 

Pateman points to a dilemma for women in that the two routes to citizenship 
they have pursued are mutually incompatible and impossible to achieve within 
the confines of the patriarchal welfare state. The first route is the extension of 
citizenship on male terms to women with the appropriate protections against 
discrimination. In this vein the liberal feminist position on gender equality 
assumes that appropriate legislation and changes in practices will promote 
gender-neutral forms of citizenship. The second route is a difference approach 
based on the argument that women's care-giving and welfare work is the parallel 
of paid work that is central to men's citizenship. Pateman sees these approaches 
as incompatible within the patriarchal understanding of citizenship, which 
allows only two alternatives: either women become like men and become full 
citizens; or they continue at women's care-giving work, which is not valued for 
citizenship. Cass's response is to challenge men's independence. She argues that 
'Tw]omen cannot be economic, political, and social citizens until men accept their 
full social obligations and take responsibility for care-giving work' (Cass, 
1994: 121). Women's dual claims for citizenship are not inherently problematic; 
rather, problems arise because of men's independence and its underpinning of 
citizenship status. Women's dependence on men or the state, or both, at certain 
periods of their lives is based on their responsibility for the relationships of 
care-giving in personal life. Cass argues that a democratic conception of 
citizenship would recognize this and 


would value and provide the resources for women's economic and political 

participation, as well as women’s contribution to caring and welfare. But it would 

also be based unequivocally on the understanding that men cannot be accorded full 

citizenship if they do not fulfil their responsibilities for care-giving work. (Cass, 

1994:115) 
She recognizes that this will necessitate significant reforms of public policy. Her 
review of developments in Australia over the 1980s and early 1990s indicates that 
the assumptions of women’s dependency are being challenged on several fronts, 
especially labour force participation, but that progress is uneven. The gender 
imbalance in care-giving work is still very marked and is reflected in relatively 
high part-time labour-force participation by women. Child care has become a 
political issue and some significant improvements have been made (see Chapter 
5). Public child care is a significant challenge to the assumption of women’s sole 
responsibility for care work but does not challenge men’s independence. 
Reforms such as leave arrangements for care-giving are needed to establish the 
principle that all employees have care-giving responsibilities. ILO Convention 
156 (ILO, 1993), entitled Workers with Family Responsibilities, which Australia 
ratified in 1990, is a move in this direction. 

Both Cass and Pateman put their faith in the eventual achievement of a 

democratic polity where ‘democratic citizens are both autonomous and 
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interdependent; they are autonomous in that each enjoys the means to be an 
active citizen, but they are interdependent in that the welfare of each is the 
collective responsibility of all citizens” (Pateman, 1988: 259). 


Dependence in Conservative Welfare States 
How does the issue of dependency play out in other countries? Ilona Ostner's 
analysis of “Gender and Welfare in a Unified Germany” is interesting not only 
because the former West Germany (FRG) was the archetypical conservative 
welfare state (Esping-Andersen, 1990) but because the reunified Germany 
incorporates a formerly socialist state (GDR) where gender equality had a high 
priority. 

Dependence in the German welfare state cannot be understood outside the 
context of the social catholic influence on family policies and the adherence to the 
principle of subsidiarity in public policy in the FRG. According to Iona Ostner, 


. . . social catholic family policies encourage women to fulfil their potential, to live a 

different but equal existence complete with different obligations and occupations. 

Policies, therefore, should respect the principle of subsidiarity (i.e., the priority of 

the smaller unit over the wider community or state). (Ostner, 1994: 39-40) 
Consistent with this orientation, West German family policies explicitly 
privileged the male-breadwinner/female-homemaker family. For example, in the 
1960s the German Constitutional Court ruled that housework and employment 
were of equal value and that this should be reflected in pension policy. In 
response, the 1986 childrearing legislation allocated pension rights for time spent 
at home as a care-giver, with a maximum of three years per child if the parent was 
the primary carer and employed for less than 20 hours per week outside the home 
(Ostner, 1994: 46). Germany also has very generous maternity and parental leave 
with a structure of child care and early childhood education that is not facilitative 
of full-time employment. Analysts of these systems have concluded that the 
German social policy tradition does not promote the simultaneous performance 
of paid and unpaid work (see Chapter 5, pp. 91-2). 

West German feminism has been reluctant to identify independence for 
women with employment: Ostner points out that ‘wage work” and ‘wage 
dependency’ are used as critical concepts. ‘Consequently both the domestic and 
market work imply dependency, restriction and alienation, gains and losses and 
hard choices” (Ostner, 1993:94). Debates on women have focused on their 
different experiences, first as wives and mothers, and second, as workers. This is 
associated with a focus on policies based on difference rather than on equality 
and a rejection of the idea of citizenship based on an individual right to 
employment on the same basis as for men. The major interest has been in policies 
related to unpaid caring work as socially important and worthy of being publicly 
rewarded and compensated. The model of participation in the labour force for 
married women that has been dominant in West Germany since the 1960s, when 
women were identified as a source of skilled labour and resource for achieving 
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labour-force flexibility, is the sequential idea of paid and unpaid caring work 
advocated by Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein in the 1940s and 1950s in Scandinavia 
(Myrdal and Klein, 1956). According to Ostner (1993: 103), ‘[t]he female role 
was “opened” but not changed; its core remained unpaid caring work”. This is 
reflected in thelow female labour-force participation in West Germany, a pattern 
that appears to be subsuming the high female labour-force participation that 
characterized East Germany. 

While in West Germany feminism never deviated far from the conservative 
ideas of the proper place of women built into the FRG welfare regime, the 
situation in the GDR was different. In 1950 East Germany formally abolished 
women's economic dependence and the male-bread winner household; policies 
were child- and mother-centred: maternity leave, time off, public child care and 
programmes to cover school holidays. Despite this the gender division of paid 
work was relatively traditional and despite being better qualified and working 
full-time, East German women earned only 75 per cent of male wages compared 
to 70 per cent in the FRG (Winkler, 1990, cited by Ostner, 1993: 113). 

The impression one gets from reviews of unification is that the West German 
model is clearly dominant, that is, a conservative welfare state regime. The 
programmes that facilitated high female labour-force participation in the GDR, 
such as public child care and school holiday programmes within the context of 
work-time flexibility are either discontinued or privatized and outside the 
financial reach of most women. Most importantly, the high unemployment that 
followed reunification has had the effect of pushing East German women 
strongly towards West German patterns of part-time and sequential family and 
paid work. Thus there is a forced convergence between the two old patterns, in 
the sense that East German women are losing their economic independence 
(Ostner, 1993:114). This includes greater reliance on welfare programmes. 
However, there is a significant difference in the attitude to welfare in the 
reunified Germany compared to the United States. This difference is linked to 
the perception of unemployment: unemployment is seen as a structural problem 
in Germany; consequently, “being a welfare recipient does not lower self-esteem, 
nor does it, in principle, encourage individual initiative to change the situation” 
(Ostner, 1994: 54). 

The issue of dependence in Italy is more akin to Germany than the United 
States, although there are significant differences. The similarity to Germany is 
not surprising since Italy is also identified as a conservative welfare state regime 
and has a strong Christian Democratic tradition. It is reflected in the emphasis on 
the family unit and family interdependence rather than women's dependence. 
The recognition of the family unit as both an economic unit and a care-giving 
unit influences the shape of the Italian welfare state. The assumption is that a 
redistribution of income and a distribution of care takes place within families. 
Thus we have economic dependents and care dependents. Dependence within 
families for money or care is expected and positive but not all forms of 
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dependency are formally acknowledged. Men's dependence on women for their 
own and their children's social care is seen as a right, and men's financial “care” of 
dependents is acknowledged in many labour policies that privilege family heads” 
with regard to hiring and layoffs. In contrast, women's social care-giving for 
dependents provides few rights apart from maternity leave for working women; 
when they seek assistance for care-giving they are perceived as dependent on the 
state, and this is a negative dependence. Despite the stress on the importance of 
the family, services to support traditional families do not necessarily follow. 
Chiara Saraceno argues that 


. . reference to family responsibilities and solidarity serve to ration access to 
benefits and restrict individual rights. Thus, at-home professional care for invalid 
older people is provided only on the basis of a test of both economic means and the 
unavailability of a care-giving woman within the kinship network. All tests of 
means are household- and sometimes kin-based (e.g., a separated woman with no 
economic means might be referred by social assistance to her distant brother, who 
by law should offer her economic support). (Saraceno, 1994:61) 


Social security provisions that are based on family-linked rights rather than 
individual rights may have the effect of increasing dependence for certain 
members: what is economically rational for the household unit under this system 
— that is, that the wage earner with the lower income (usually the wife) drop out 
of the labour market — may 'discourage women from finding an autonomous 
economic base as workers” (Saraceno, 1994: 71) and, consequently, contribute to 
their long-term economic dependence. The recourse to family-linked rights 
increased in the 1990s, as exemplified by the household income and family size 
criteria for access to the National Health services introduced in 1992. This 
reverses a trend evident in the 1970s when some care-giving needs were defined 
as individual social rights: health care, day care and education for pre-school 
children and basic education (Saraceno, 1994: 62). 

Women receive social benefits as mothers and wives rather than as citizens or 
workers. This reflects the privileging of the male-breadwinner/full-time- 
housewife family model. Yet there is a high degree of differentiation in families” 
and women's options and conditions in the Italian welfare state, depending on 
region of residence and participation in the labour market. Both influence the 
degree of women's autonomy from family responsibilities, insofar as they 
influence the availability and range of social services (Saraceno, 1994: 77-8}. As 
in all countries these circumstances are also likely to influence the within-family 
negotiation of the gender structure of family responsibilities, which are also 
influenced by economic and social circumstances. 

In view of the dominance of solo mothers in the US debates it is interesting 
to consider their treatment in the Italian welfare state. All categories of solo 
mothers — widows, separated and unwed — with dependent children, whose 
income falls below the poverty line are entitled to income support at a higher rate 
and for a longer period than adults with no dependent children or male-headed 
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families. But this “privileging” of motherhood occurs within a framework that 
defines solo mothers who receive support as failed or interrupted wives' 
(Saraceno, 1994: 73). There is also a hierarchy within solo motherhood in that 
widowed mothers receive more secure entitlements than the other categories. 

While there are significant differences between the Italian and German 
welfare states, there is no mistaking the similarities, as reflected in the public 
policy emphasis on the principle of subsidiarity and the associated reliance on the 
traditional family as a unit of interdependent individuals, 


Dependence in the Dutch Welfare State 


Trudie Knijn (1994) illustrates the impact of revision of the Dutch welfare state 
for the (in) dependence of single mothers. She interprets the changing attitudes to 
these mothers and towards women's autonomy in the post-Second World War 
period in the context of developments in the Dutch welfare state, and describes 
the shift from a care to an individuation paradigm that has occurred in the 
post-1990 period. The Dutch welfare state does not fit easily into any of the 
regimes identified by Esping-Andersen (1990).° It has strong aspects of the social 
democratic regime but also some aspects of liberal and to a lesser extent 
conservative corporatist regimes (Esping-Andersen, 1990: Table 3.3; Knyn, 
1994: 97). This corporatist influence is clearly evident in its family policies and in 
the access to social provisions based on family dependencies. All workers 
contribute equally to taxes, premiums and pensions but for benefits the 
single-earner family is the point of reference. Consequently, despite paying the 
same as other workers, a married woman with an employed husband does not 
gain in benefits from employment. In addition, a bread winner receives a certain 
part of his/her income tax-free provided his/her partner earns no more than one 
regular month's salary. Knijn concludes that with the exception of college- 
educated women it is more beneficial for Dutch women not to work outside the 
home. This is reflected in the low female labour-force participation and the 
exceptionally high level of part-time work relative to other OECD countries 
(O'Connor, 1993c: Table 3). 

In response, at least in part, to the demands of the feminist movement the 
Dutch welfare state supported autonomous motherhood with regard to single 
mothers for at least 20 years (1970-90) by guaranteeing them an income without 
a paid employment obligation. ‘[T]his was connected to a strict gender policy of 
the Dutch welfare state in which mothers were defined as mothers-only, and 
thereby as one of the categories of unemployable citizens who needed 
protection' (Knijn, 1994:86). This policy resulted in the maintenance of the 
dependence of married mothers on husbands while creating the dependence of 
single mothers on the state. But this latter dependency was not perceived as 
negative until the early 1990s, when the protection of motherhood as a policy 
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objective had decreased relative to economic independence. This is a good 
illustration of the impact of changing economic context on social policy. 

Knijn identifies the dual character of dependence as structural and personal, 
that 1s, the rules and arrangements and the expectations and norms: “when and 
how each of these dependencies is experienced as a set of limitations to one's 
behavior depends on the specific norms, claims, and arrangements articulated in 
each type of relationship” (Knijn, 1994: 94). It was the structural dependence of 
single mothers, and some other categories of citizens, that came under attack in 
the late 1980s. Knijn argues that there was a paradigmatic shift in which care and 
dependency became suspect. This shift was associated with an increase in the 
dependent population, including the unemployed, within the context of the 
lowest labour-force participation in the European Community in the early 1980s 
and a very high level of part-time employment; this led to a preoccupation with 
the stimulation of labour-force participation in the late 1980s. The new 
labour-force participation paradigm was built on a critique of the ‘inactive’, 
“calculating” state-dependent citizen. This was rooted in a moral climate that 
stressed personal development, individuation and labour-force participation, 
and was associated with a redefinition of categories of citizens and their needs, 
including single mothers. Now they were not just structurally dependent on the 
welfare state but were also categorized as dependent on the state; this implied a 
reinterpretation of their needs (Knijn, 1994:94). Their dependence is no longer a 
reason for state support but is seen as a problem to be overcome by them and 
society. 

The feminist reaction to these developments reflects conflicting views about 
dependence and independence, about equality and difference. Some stressed the 
value of full-time mothers, others stressed the importance of independence 
through employment. Knijn points to the importance of being explicit about the 
kind of dependence and independence to which we are referring: is it dependence 
on the welfare state, or the dependence of the children who must be cared for? 
Does independence refer to independence from personal or public economic 
dependence, or independence towards the children? She concludes that it does 
not make sense to define care-giving as creating dependence and work as creating 
independence, because these activities are interdependent. She calls for a 
recognition of informal care-giving work as equal to paid work and for the 
creation of conditions for individuation that acknowledge care-giving work. 
These conditions include not only child care, parental leave, homes for the aged 
and emergency leave, but also the rewarding of care-giving work, making the 
role of “citizen mother” (Sarvasy, 1992) a viable option. 


Dependence in Social Democratic Welfare States 

Women's dependence as clients is recognized in the Scandinavian literature on 
the welfare state, but in contrast to the literature on welfare states with a strong 
social assistance orientation this is not one of the dominant themes. In addition, 
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the emphasis in discussions on dependency is different. For example, Birte Sum 
argues that women's dependence on the state is “not necessarily a thing to be 
avoided and should be studied in connection with the concrete character of the 
state and with the meaning of social citizenship” (Sum, 1988: 175). 

A key thread running through the Scandinavian feminist discussion of 
women's relationship to the state concerns the contradictions for women 
associated with the process of partial transfer of reproductive activities (for 
example, maternal health services, child care, socialization and schooling, care of 
the aged and sick), from the family and semi-private organizations to the public 
sector. This partial transfer is associated with a shift from personal dependence 
on husbands to public dependence on the state (Hernes, 1987; Borchorst and 
Siim, 1987). Helga Hernes argues that this public dependence is greater for 
women than for men because of women's greater involvement in reproduction 
not only in the family, which affects their client status, but as employees in the 
public sector. In addition, women's lesser incorporation into political organiz- 
ations, especially trade unions, means that they do not have 'the same 
organizational buffer as men between themselves and the authorities that can 
articulate and defend their interests. This affects their citizen status” (Hernes, 
1987: 37-8). Despite women's lesser political citizenship status, Hernes argues 
that the process of incorporating reproductive activities into the public sector has 
been associated with the political mobilization of women. While they are still 
strongly under-represented in the decision-making process, women are now in a 
position to make demands within the political arena that are related to their 
particular interests. Consequently, they constitute a potential challenge to the 
political system. Hernes concludes that women's client status and their 
integration into the public distribution system bears within it the seeds of a new 
citizen status (Hernes, 1987). 

On the basis of Danish experience Borchorst and Siim (1987) and Sim 
(1988) argue that there is a difference between women as welfare state employees 
and consumers of public services on the one hand, and as clients of social welfare 
agencies on the other. The former two groups are in much stronger positions to 
bargain than are clients; as workers they are in a position to influence their 
conditions through trade unions, and this can influence their citizenship rights; 
as consumers they may influence the delivery of services at the local level or may 
act collectively to change public policy; [t]he social stigma, political control, and 
economic dependency are primarily connected with the position as clients’ (Sum, 
1988: 175). Borchorst and Siim (1987) argue that it is wrong to associate a large 
welfare state with a high level of dependency per se. On the contrary, they 
emphasize that from a woman's point of view 'a strong public service sector seems 
to be one precondition for avoiding becoming solely dependent on tbe state as 
clients (Borchorst and .Siim, 1987:146; italics in original). They contrast the 
situation of women in Denmark and Sweden on the one hand with that of 
women in the United Kingdom and the United States on the other. In the former, 
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women’s relationship to the state is primarily as workers in the public sector and 
as consumers of social services, and only to a lesser extent as clients. In the United 
Kingdom and the United States women rely on the state primarily as clients 
(Borchorst and Siim, 1987: 146). 

Despite identifying the superior position of women in the Scandinavian 
countries Borchorst and Siim point out that positive developments associated 
with the integration of women into the public sector have had unintended 
consequences, largely associated with the incompleteness of the process. 
Specifically, they argue that “the institutionalization of women's double roles as 
mothers and workers has had the unintended effect of strengthening male 
domination in the public sphere’ (Borchorst:and Siim, 1987: 136). For example 
the improvement of policies relating to reproduction, child care and sex- 
discrimination has facilitated women's participation in the labour force and their 
greater economic independence in relation to men. However, despite these 
changes, the hierarchical gender division of labour has been allowed to persist 
and women have not been integrated into the structure of the corporatist 
decision-making system. It is noteworthy that this is now changing, at least in 
Sweden (Jenson and Mahon, 1993), but it is changing at a time when these 
institutions have become less powerful. Siim (1988) captures the complexity of 
the changes in Scandinavian welfare states in her conclusion that these welfare 
states represent at the same time a form of social patriarchy and a new form of 
social citizenship in relation to motherhood and care work. 

Drude Dahlerup, in addressing the issue of patriarchy and the patriarchal 
state, argues that women's varied relations to the state cannot all be characterized 
as dependent. Welfare state bureaucracies have afforded some women positions 
of power, not only over other women but also over men. She points out that 
women's oppression derives from the whole structure of society. Thus an 
examination of women's oppression must examine the role of the capitalist 
economy as such, the impact of industrialization and the influence of the relative 
strength of different political forces. Yet she acknowledges that the role of the 
state as a resource and potential ally must be examined (Dahlerup, 1987). 

In summary, the thread that runs through the Scandinavian feminist 
literature on women's relationship to the welfare state is that the development of 
the welfare state has had positive consequences for women, but that considerable 
contradictions are evident because of the partial nature of the process and 
women's multiple statuses. Despite the fact that these scholars are writing within 
the context of the most developed welfare state regime in terms of social rights 
and stratification — on the basis of citizenship as opposed to class — and the 
relatively advantaged position of women, there are still significant gender 
differences in welfare state experience and in the exercise of citizenship rights. 
This is not meant to imply that the Scandinavian welfare states are identical; what 
is distinctive about these countries is that women's social and economic position 
is considerably better than in other OECD countries. 
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Dependence and Dual Welfare Systems 


The issue of economic dependence on public agencies ties in directly with the 
debate on dual welfare systems. A dual welfare system reflects economic 
dependence and independence. As with the concept of dependence the concept 
of the dual welfare system is also used loosely and sometimes inappropriately. 

The predominance of women as claimants for means- or income-tested 
programmes, or both, and the reproduction of societal inequalities through the 
welfare system are common themes in studies of the US welfare state (Nelson, 
1984; Fraser, 1989). For example, Barbara Nelson has argued in relation to the 
United States that the two-tier social insurance/social assistance benefit system 
reinforces and reproduces existing social inequalities. She argues that the “dual 
benefit system reflects the dual labor market”. Workers in the primary labour 
market are eligible for insurance benefits on the basis of their individual work 
records, whereas social assistance eligibility is decided on the basis of household 
income and is perceived as public dependency (Nelson, 1984: 221). Nancy Fraser 
makes a similar argument and links the two-tier structure with the way in which 
gender is ideologically structured into the US welfare state. This relates to the 
ways in which issues get framed and needs are interpreted, in particular how 
'gender norms and meanings are encoded in the structure of the US social- 
welfare system’ (Fraser, 1989: 149). She argues that “separate spheres’ norms, 
associated with the male-breadwinner/female-homemaker family, integrate the 
two-tier structure of the US welfare system. She characterizes the two systems as 
masculine and feminine, with distinctly different implications in terms of social 
rights: 

Participants in the ‘masculine’ subsystem are positioned as rights-bearing benefici- 
aries and purchasing consumers of services, thus as possessive individuals. Partici- 


pants in the “feminine” subsystem, on the other hand, are positioned as dependent 
clients, or the negatives of possessive individuals. (Fraser, 1989: 153; italics in 


original) 
Fraser's characterization of the two-tier benefit system points to the importance 
of considering the ways in which issues get framed and the consequences of this, 
not only for material rights but also for participatory rights. It indicates that 
people's experiences as citizens are strongly associated with their statuses as 
consumers or clients, or both. 

Diane Sainsbury (1993) has made an important contribution to the debate on 
dual welfare and sex segregation. In an analysis of income security in the United 
States, the United Kingdom (liberal welfare state regimes), the Netherlands (a 
mixed regime) and Sweden (a social democratic regime), she has demonstrated 
considerable cross-national variation in gender access to, and take-up of, 

particular programmes. Specifically, she has demonstrated that “the degree of 
“women’s dependency on means-tested benefits is a major welfare state variation; 
it is not an inherent feature of the welfare state’ (Sainsbury, 1993: 89) and that the 
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Swedish case deviates from the other three. While just under half of the adult 
recipients of public assistance benefits in Sweden in 1980 were women, close to 
77 per cent in the United States were women; the percentages for the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands are 66 and 68 per cent respectively. Women are 
also consistently disadvantaged in terms of access to direct insurance benefits, 
that 1s, those not claimed through their husbands” contributions, in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Netherlands; with the exception of pensions 
the under-representation is greatest in the United States and least in the 
Netherlands. Several mechanisms produce sex segregation in access to income 
security programmes; in particular, entitlement based on labour-market partici- 
pation militates against women to the degree that they are not in the labour force 
or do not meet additional criteria relating to full-time participation, consistent 
participation or level of earnings. Similarly, entitlement based on contributions 
may militate against women because of interruptions to participation or earnings 
level, or both. 

Sainsbury's most significant contribution is to highlight the importance of 
clarity in using the term “dual welfare”. It can have several different meanings, but 
in much of the feminist literature it has come to be identified with a division of 
income maintenance programmes into social insurance and social assistance 
systems, in which the former is linked to individual employment rights and is 
non-means-tested, and the latter is based on need, often family need, assessed 
through means-testing. This characterizes the US system and the distinction 
predates feminist analyses. For example, in the 1970s Dale Tussing (1974, 1975) 
characterized the system as a dual one comprising social insurance for the 
non-poor and means-tested social assistance for the poor, and identified 
differences in the operation and public perception of the two programmes that 
are similar to those identified in the feminist analyses. The innovation in the 
feminist analyses was the highlighting of the gendered nature of this distinction, 
specifically the over-representation of women as social assistance claimants 
(Nelson, 1984; Fraser, 1989). Unfortunately, this analysis has often been 
generalized to imply that this manifestation of dualism is an inherent character- 
istic of welfare states. The emphasis on differences in gender representation in the 
social insurance and means-tested social assistance systems has had the 
consequence of obscuring the category of indirect beneficiaries of social 
insurance, that is, those women and children for the most part who have indirect 
access to insurance benefits through the contributions of husbands or fathers, or 
both. It 1s important to recognize that the rights enjoyed are conditional on the 
maintenance of attachments to a labour market participant (O'Connor, 1993b). 
Consequently, separation and/or divorce ends the entitlement and forces these 
individuals on to the means- and/or income-tested system in most countries. 

In addition to the social insurance/means-tested social assistance dichot- 
omy, dualism is also used to distinguish between contributory and non- 
contributory systems and between universal and employment-related schemes. 
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Different kinds of dualisms characterize different countries and most countries 
are characterized by more than one; consequently, the term “dual welfare system” 
obscures significant cross-national differences. 

A further problem is identified by Sainsbury, namely, that there may be 
significant differences within each category: for example, there are significant 
cross-national differences in insurance benefits depending on the construction of 
the scheme. Indeed, there is now a large body of research emanating from the 
Swedish Institute of Social Research that illustrates considerable cross-national 
differences in the quality of social rights across welfare states, including those 
based on social insurance systems (Korpi, 1989). In addition, while means-tested 
programmes are typically less generous than insurance programmes and in some 
countries are highly interventionist in the personal and family life of benefici- 
aries, there are major differences across countries not only in relative levels of 
benefits but also in the administration of the system and the extent to which it 
diminishes the autonomy of beneficiaries. It is noteworthy that the entire 
Australian system is based on the practice of means testing but that this means 
testing is very different in character from that which characterizes the US and UK 
systems. In addition, the context within which this means testing takes place is 
very different; specifically, the centralized wage-bargaining system that charac- 
terized Australia until the early 1990s and its benefit structure justified the 
characterization of Australia as a ‘wage-earner’s welfare state” (Castles and 
Mitchell, 1992). 

Despite the criticisms of the unqualified use of the dual welfare categoriz- 
ation there are important social stratification issues associated with the structure 
of welfare state programmes. The issue of dual welfare state structures cross-cuts 
the issue of the treatment of paid and unpaid work, specifically unpaid 
care-giving work, and, associated with this, the issue of social reproduction, the 
different treatment of full-time and part-time work for employment-related 
benefits in some countries, income maintenance for lone custodial parents, who 
are predominantly lone mothers, and the issue of dependence. The dualistic 
benefit structure reflects and reinforces gender inequality in all of these areas. Yet 
it is important to bear in mind that duality is not an inherent characteristic of 
welfare states, but that it reflects policy choices that have both class and gender 
implications. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The contributions on dependence outlined in this chapter reflect some of the 
diversity of feminist debates on this issue. They also reflect variation in the 
conception of dependence, independence and interdependence across welfare 
state regimes, and within some countries over time. They illustrate clearly that 
the understanding of dependence cannot be divorced from the conceptualization 


` 
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of independence and that dependence is inextricably linked to responsibility for 
care-giving work and independence to citizenship. Finally, they reflect differ- 
ences in the salience of the concept of dependence in public policy discourse 
across welfare states, with the greatest salience in the United States where the 
concept of the dual welfare state is inextricably linked to the issue of dependence. 

Fraser and Gordon (1994a), Cass (1994) and Knijn (1994) all call for a 
rethinking of the concept of dependence and point out that this necessitates a 
rethinking of independence; in particular, independence from care-giving 
responsibilities. It also necessitates a redefinition of work to include unpaid 
care-giving work, a recognition of the interdependence associated with the 
increasing division of labour (Fraser and Gordon, 1994a: 25), of the interdepen- 
dence of care-giving and paid work (Knijn, 1994) and the interdependence of 
citizens (Pateman, 1988; Cass, 1994). The issue of interdependence is also raised 
by Ostner (1993, 1994) and Saraceno (1994), but in the conservative welfare states 
the focus is on families as units of interdependent members — of care dependents 
and economic dependents. This reflects the character of these welfare states and, 
in particular, their family policies. The emphasis on the interdependence of 
family members is not uniformly positive; it may contribute to the long-term 
economic dependence of women because of the gender division of labour within 
the family and the gender stratification and segregation in the labour market 
(Saraceno, 1994:71—2). Treating the family as a unit of shared interests is 
problematic not only because it may mask the prospects of long-term 
dependency for some members but also because it may mask current inequality. 

Barbara Hobson (1990) challenges the conventional approach, which views 
the family as a unit of shared interests; in particular, she challenges that work 
which reaches conclusions on levels of inequality based on analysis of families as 
units. She argues on theoretical and empirical grounds that comparative welfare 
state research should analyse economic dependency within families. Using data 
from several OECD countries she demonstrates that the relationship between 
overall inequality and women's economic dependency is rather weak. A 1985 
paper by Meredith Edwards on the Australian situation made a similar argument 
and pointed out that the unit of analysis in social policy is an important equity 
issue. The traditional use of the married couple or family unit as the unit of 
analysis was based on assumptions that the distribution of income within 
households was equitable. A considerable amount of research casts doubt on this 
assumption. She concludes that support of the conventional view 'requires 
reliance on ideological beliefs about encouraging economic dependency, 
particularly of women on men' which no longer accords with reality (Edwards, 
1985: 103). 

The focus on dependence in public policy discourse — in particular, 
economic dependence on public agencies — is most obvious in the United States, 
where it is long-standing but became especially intense during the 1980s, and is 
linked to the concept of the underclass, which has both a race and a gender 
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component (Murray, 1984). This preoccupation with economic dependence on 
public agencies and the purported accompanying moral/psychological depen- 
dence has intensified since the 1994 Congressional elections. In the United States 
the issue of dependency in political discourse is strongly associated with the 
economic dependence of single mothers on public agencies, and there 1s an 
increasing emphasis in public policy on labour-market participation for this 
group; for example, the 1994 Republican Contract with America advocated that 
government should “encourage work rather then rewarding dependency’ 
(Gillespie and Schellas, 1994: 65). In contrast, in Australia full-time care-giving is 
still supported for single mothers with children up to the age of 16, although they 
are encouraged to enter the labour force before then (Shaver, 1993). While 
Australia does not have the same level of preoccupation with the economic 
dependence of single mothers on public agencies as does the United States there is 
still the negative connotation of welfare dependency and its purported 
debilitating consequences. However, as Cass (1994) points out, it 1s only 
dependence on social welfare that is “viewed as debilitating”; dependence on 
benefits connected to labour-force participation and tax concessions (e.g. 
superannuation entitlements that are tax assisted) are not considered within the 
rubric of dependence (Cass, 1994: 110). 

Increasingly, economic dependence on public agencies is becoming a 
political issue in other countries. lt is noteworthy that both Canada and the 
United Kingdom, the other liberal welfare states, are developing incentives for 
single mothers to take paid work, such as wage supplements and subsidized child 
care, as well as disincentives to staying on public support (Orloff, 1995). The 
Dutch situation analysed by Knijn (1994) demonstrates the ease with which 
structural dependence may be transformed from a protected to a negative status 
when economic circumstances change — even in a relatively well-developed 
welfare state, and one in which family policy reflects a strong emphasis on 
traditional family patterns. Another illustration of change in an apparently 
entrenched social policy structure in response to a changed economic and 
political context is the demise of the GDR system when incorporated with the 
FRG system in a reunified Germany. The supportive context of a full- 
employment economy on which the GDR system depended was no longer 
available to support those services that facilitated high levels of labour-force 
participation by women with care-giving responsibilities. 

Economic dependence on public agencies by single mothers 1s not the 
connotation of dependence in all countries. In particular, it is not the connotation 
in the social democratic welfare states. In these states the concept of dependence 
on the state is not necessarily negative. It is juxtaposed with personal dependence 
and seen as affording the possibility not only of economic dependence but also of 
political mobilization of women and the further enhancement of social rights. 
The contrast between the social democratic welfare states and che liberal welfare 
states reflects the difference between the dominance of a citizenship-rights 
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orientation to social policy provisions and a dualistic system involving a strong 
charity discourse. In regard to the latter, this is of course not the exclusive focus 
in any country; its importance from the point of dependency is that it is 
juxtaposed with a rights-bearing discourse, setting up a duality of undeserving 
and deserving claimants. It is noteworthy that the salience of. economic 
dependency on public agencies in political discourse is most marked in those 
countries in which the dualistic benefit structure is most firmly entrenched. This 
illustrates the phenomenon of social rights being most at risk in welfare states in 
which they are least developed. In this regard it should be noted that the so-called 
crisis and retrenchment of the welfare state has been most marked in liberal 
welfare states (see Mishra, 1990). 

In discussing citizenship in Chapter 4, I return to the division between 
deserving and undeserving claimants of the welfare state in the United States 
(Fraser and Gordon, 1992). In Chapter 5, I discuss labour-market participation 
and the facilitating services for such participation since employment is the key to 
independence, which is in turn the key to full citizenship in the democratic 
welfare state. 


Notes 


1. Australia relies heavily on means testing but this occurs within the context of a 
commitment to redistribution. Castles and Mitchell (1992) have challenged the reliance 
on the rights-conferring aspect of social policy and the associated variation in 
de-commodification that characterizes the Esping- Andersen (1990) analysis of welfare 
states and his identification of welfare state regime clusters. In particular, they 
challenge the liberal welfare state cluster, which includes Canada and Australia, the 
United States and the United Kingdom. They argue that a focus on redistributive 
outcomes may demonstrate that means testing has positive redistributive consequences 
and that the social rights and redistributive approaches are complementary. Based on 
redistributive effort and political configuration Castles and Mitchell (1992) make the 
following classification — liberal: Canada (radical), France (conservative), Ireland, 
Japan, Switzerland, United States; radical: Australia, New Zealand, United Kingdom; 
conservative: Germany, Italy, Netherlands; non-right incumbency: Austria (con- 
servative), Belgium, Denmark, Finland (radical), Norway, Sweden. The designation in 
brackets indicates some elements of this alternative classification are present. The major 
difference between this and the Esping-Andersen classification is the division of the 
liberal cluster into liberal and radical clusters. The radical cluster is one “in which the 
welfare goals of poverty amelioration and income equality are pursued through 
redistributive instruments rather than by high expenditure levels” (Castles and 
Mitchell, 1992: 16). 

2. "Thefocus on women's family responsibilities, combined with a categorical/clientelistic 
approach to social security” is associated with superior benefits for particular categories 
of working mothers, for example, state employees get full pay, rather than 70 per cent, 
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during maternity leave and may take longer leave periods than other workers 
(Saraceno, 1994: 70). 

3. In the Esping-Andersen welfare regime typology the Netherlands scores high on . 
socialist measures, as do all the social democratic welfare states, and medium in terms of 
both corporatist and liberal characteristics (Esping-Andersen, 1990: 74). 


Citizenship, Welfare State Regimes 
and Gender Stratification 


M uch of the most innovative work on the analysis of welfare states over 
the past two decades has been comparative work by scholars adopting 
an approach to understanding public policy differences that focuses on the 
mobilization of power resources, and analyses by feminists whose concern has 
been with the development of a gender-sensitive analysis of welfare states, and 
whose work has, for the most part, not been comparative. The concern of the 
power resource studies is with differences in welfare effort amongst countries 
at broadly similar levels of economic development rather than the welfare 
state as a characteristic of advanced capitalism. Variation amongst welfare 
states is interpreted as the outcome of political processes that reflect the 
balance of class forces at the political and economic levels. The concern of the 
feminist analysts has been primarily with the structuring of welfare states in 
terms of gender and sometimes race, but often the focus has been on bringing 
to light the role of women as objects and, to a lesser extent, as subjects of 
welfare state development. Until recently these two streams of research have 
proceeded independently. The renewed interest in citizenship and social 
policy regimes has provided an opportunity for a dialogue between them, but 
such a dialogue has not been extensive to date and there are several unresolved 
Issues. 

In this chapter I review the burgeoning literature on welfare state regimes 
and citizenship with a view to identifying the bases for a gender-sensitive 
analysis of welfare states and the parameters of a gender-sensitive welfare state. 
First, I outline T.H. Marshall's conception of citizenship and critiques of liberal 
conceptions of citizenship by feminist legal theorists, philosophers and social 
scientists. Following this, I present the key arguments of the mobilization of 
power resources analytical approach and the welfare state regime typology 
outlined by Gesta Esping-Andersen (1990). Then I discuss critiques of this 
typology with particular attention to those related to the social citizenship 
rights aspect of the typology. Finally, I consider the implicauons of the 
incorporation of gender into the analysis for the conceptualization of the 
mobilization of power resources. The welfare state regime concept has received 
considerably greater attention by scholars interested in a gender-sensitive 
analysis, but the issue of mobilization of power resources is equally important. 
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Most contemporary discussions of citizenship take as their source the essay ‘On 
Citizenship and Social Class” presented by T.H. Marshall in 1949 (Marshall, 
1964: 65-122). On the basis of British history Marshall divided the development 
of citizenship into three stages. Civil citizenship, relating to liberty of the person 
and property rights, is dated from the 18th century with the development of the 
Judicial system. Political citizenship, relating primarily to the right to vote and to 
organize, is dated from the 19th century. Social citizenship, which relates to 
rights to economic welfare and security, is dated from the 20th century with the 
extension of the educational system and the development of the welfare state. As 
with civil and political citizenship, social citizenship rights did not just evolve 
naturally, rather, they were achieved through collective struggle arising because 
of structural conflicts within society. This collective struggle was possible 
because of the existence of civil and political rights. 

Marshall’s periodization is neither universal nor evolutionary, although 
both are often implied in contemporary discussions. It is noteworthy that even 
for the United Kingdom neither his periodization nor sequencing apply to the 
achievement of women's citizenship (Walby, 1994). Women achieved political 
and civil citizenship rights later than men and the struggle for political citizenship 
rights preceded the achievement of some civil rights. What is clear from Marshall 
and subsequent analysts is that the development of citizenship rights is a process 
of expansion of the rights of membership and participation in societal institutions 
within capitalist societies (Turner, 1986; Barbalet, 1988). This process of 
expansion is achieved through collective struggle. The actors in this struggle are 
identified by Marshall and most mainstream analysts as representatives of social 
classes. Bryan Turner is an exception since he recognizes the role of new social 
movements, especially the feminist movement ( Turner, 1986: 85—100). 

Marshall identifies social rights as essentially different from civil and political 
rights, which had little direct effect on social inequality, and at most represented a 
form of class abatement. Indeed, he identifies civil rights as necessary to the 
maintenance of class inequality (Marshall, 1964: 87-8). In contrast, he saw the 
extension of social citizenship rights as a process, aimed not just at class 
abatement, but one which is directed towards the modification of “the whole 
pattern of social inequality’ within capitalist society (Marshall, 1964: 96). This is 
achieved through the extension of social services — a means of distribution that 
operates outside the labour and capital markets: 

. . Social rights imply an absolute right to a certain standard of civilization which is 
conditional only on the discharge of the general duties of citizenship. Their content 
does not depend on the economic value of the individual claimant. (Marshall, 
1964: 94) 
While interpreters of Marshall have varied in their degree of optimism relating to 
the challenge to class inequality posed by citizenship rights there is no 
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disagreement on the centrality of citizenship for analysing contemporary welfare 
states nor on Marshall's contribution to the initiation of that debate. His analysis 
provides the background for the conception of citizenship embodied in much of 
the welfare state literature, in particular the comparative analysis literature. 


Citizenship and Gender 

Marshall does not discuss the relationship between gender and citizenship, 
although he does make cursory references to the distinct treatment of married 
women in the development of citizenship rights (Marshall, 1964:78), the 
enfranchisement of women (Marshall, 1964: 78), and the protection of women as 
women, rather than as citizens, under the Factory Acts (Marshall, 1964: 81). 
Despite these references he implies that citizenship, which is ‘bestowed on those 
who are full members of a community”, is an undifferentiated status: 


All who possess the status are equal with respect to the rights and duties with which 
the status is endowed. There is no universal principle that determines what those 
rights and duties shall be, but societies in which citizenship is a developing 
institution create an image of an ideal citizenship against which achievement can be 
measured and towards which aspiration can be directed. (Marshall, 1964: 84) 


Two problems can be identified with the statement from the point of view of the 
incorporation of gender into the analysis of the welfare state. The first problem is 
that not all of those who possess citizenship status “are equal with respect to the 
rights and duties with which the status is endowed'. Indeed, Marshall recognized 
barriers to the exercise of civil rights (Marshall, 1964: 91). A cursory review of the 
exercise of political citizenship rights indicates that several groups, including 
women, are still grossly under-represented in the formal political system and at 
the decision-making level in public policy bodies. Even in the Scandinavian 
countries, where they are relatively well-represented in the parliamentary 
system, women were until recently greatly under-represented in the corporatist 
decision-making bodies. In other words, participatory citizenship rights have a 
gender dimension. In addition, gender differences in material, or social, 
citizenship rights can be identified in all OECD countries, though the extent of 
the difference varies considerably. A tiered system of access to social rights has 
been identified in several countries and is particularly marked in liberal welfare 
state regimes (Nelson, 1984; Fraser, 1989). This is linked to labour-market status 
and is comprised, at one extreme, of a predominantly female stratum of welfare 
or social assistance clients who are generally outside of the labour market and are 
granted benefits and services on the basis of need, generally household need, and, 
at the other extreme, a stratum with individual rights to benefits and services 
based on paid work-related social insurance contributions, in which men are 
concentrated. Two other categories of access to benefits and services are 
discussed below in the section on “Welfare States as Systems of Stratification”. 
The important distinction being emphasized here is that between rights and 
needs as the basis for access to benefits and services. 
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These differences indicate that formal citizenship status does not always 
imply full social membership in the sense of equal ability to exercise formal 
citizenship rights.” As Barbalet (1988) has pointed out, civil and political rights 
may be universal in principle but have a class bias in practice. Social rights also fall 
into this category and a gender and/or race bias may exist singly or in interaction 
with one another or in interaction with a class bias in relation to all elements of 
citizenship. The exercise of citizenship rights is often dependent on economic or 
educational resources, or both, and such resources as time and energy. This is not 
to suggest that the achievement of formal citizenship rights was not significant 
for all social groups including women; I am arguing that gender neutrality in the 
realization in practice of formal citizenship rights cannot be assumed. I return to 
these issues in the discussion of de-commodification later in this chapter. 

The second and more fundamental problem arising from Marshall’s 
statement is that the creation of “an image of ideal citizenship” evolved when 
women were still denied or had only just achieved political citizenship (Pateman, 

1988) and were not participants in the political decision-making process. This 
raises the 1ssue of the conceptualization of citizenship and what constitutes 
taken-for-granted citizenship activities. The image of the ideal citizen that is 
evident in Marshall and which emerges in comparative analysis is that of the paid 
worker, generally the organized paid worker, in the public sphere. As Carole 
Pateman has pointed out, independence has been theoretically and historically 
the central criterion for citizenship and in the democratic welfare state 
“employment rather than military service is the key to citizenship" (Pateman, 
1988: 238). But not all members of society have equal access to the labour market, 
nor do they enter it on the same terms. I discuss this issue later in this chapter and 
in Chapter 5. 


Feminist Critiques of the Liberal Conception of Citizenship 
In this section I select from the extensive literature on the liberal conception of 
citizenship. My objective is to identify contributions that either directly address 
Marshall's work or that outline paths towards the achievement of an inclusive 
citizenship. In the former category I focus on Pateman (1988) and Lister (1993), 
who address the implications of the sexual division of labour and the 
public-private divide in Marshall's work and on a discussion by Fraser and 
Gordon (1992) that explores the relationship between civil and social citizenship. 
I end with a discussion of limitations of current conceptions of political 
citizenship and the possibilities for an inclusive citizenship. It is important to bear 
in mind that there are cross-national differences in the range and quality of 
citizenship rights, as will become clear in the second half of the chapter. 
Consequently, these analyses apply with greater force to some countries than to 
others. 

Carole Pateman is one of the strongest critics of the conventional 
gender-neutral conception of citizenship. She traces the problem with women’s 
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citizenship to Hegel, who incorporated women into the state not as “citizens like 
men, but as members of the family, a sphere separate from (or in social exile 
from) civil society and the state’ (Pateman, 1988:235-6). This was consistent 
with the absence of the characteristics of possessive individualism in women (see 
‘Ideologies of Care-giving: Familism and Collectivism’ in Chapter 2) and reflects 
a division between public and private spheres, the former being the arena of 
citizenship. Despite the fact that women have won formal citizenship status, 
Pateman argues that Hegel's distinction is still relevant to understanding the 
public/private division, which is also a sexual division. The significance of the 
sexual division of labour is ignored by most democratic theorists, including T.H. 
Marshall (1964). Since the public world is divorced from the private, the 
masculine characteristics of the public sphere are masked. This allows for the 
conception of the male worker, in particular the able-bodied, white male worker, 
to become the universal worker and citizen, and this is built into contemporary 
welfare states. It is the profoundly gendered nature of citizenship under the guise 
of gender neutrality that poses the real problem for the exercise of citizenship 
rights by women, but the narrowness of the dominant conception of the ideal 
citizen has implications for other groups as well. This narrowness has 
implications for the conceptualization of paid work and its relationship to unpaid 
work. It also has implications for understanding caring work, the rights of those 
in need of care, and relations of dependence. 

In Chapter 3, I outlined the dilemma relating to women's citizenship 
identified by Pateman (1988). She argues that the routes to women's citizenship 
pursued to date — that is, the equality route and the difference route — are 
mutually incompatible and impossible to achieve within “the confines of the 
patriarchal welfare state"? The first route implies that women become like men 
and achieve full citizenship, the second that women's care-giving work be valued 
for citizenship. The first route is impossible because the meaning of ‘citizen’ is 
‘constructed from men’s attributes, capacities, and activities’. This implies 
citizenship for women as ‘lesser men’, or subordinates, in the political order. The 
second route implies incorporation into public life as ‘women’, that is, ‘as 
members of another sphere who cannot, therefore, earn the respect of fellow 
(male) citizens’ (Pateman, 1988:252). The solution proposed by Pateman is to 
break down the opposition between men’s independence and women’s depen- 
dence, to move from a welfare state to a welfare society ‘without involuntary 
social exiles, in which women as well as men enjoy full social membership’ 
(1988: 260). The route from the present reality to the aspired state is not 
inevitable; the achievement of full social membership for all is a profoundly 
political process involving the creation of a genuine democracy. The possibilities 
for such transformation are enhanced by women’s incorporation into the welfare 
state as employees, claimants and citizens, but this is unlikely to be sufficient. 
Pateman concludes that a necessary condition ‘for the creation of a genuine 
democracy’ is an alliance between a labour movement that acknowledges the 
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problem of patriarchal power and a women's movement that acknowledges the 
problem of class power. Yet whether such an alliance can be forged is an open 
question, 

Ruth Lister's (1993) starting point is the public-private divide, which she 
argues underpins the meaning of citizenship. Using a tripartite division of the 
public sphere she analyses women's position in relation to the paid economy, the 
state and the polity. She focuses on the implications for citizenship rights and 
obligations of the sexual division of paid and unpaid labour and concludes that 
women's citizenship is restricted in each of the public spheres by women's 
position in the private sphere. She asks whether a universalist concept of 
citizenship can be freed of its previous limitations and used as a basis for full 
citizenship for women in all spheres of public life, and concludes that the 
achievement of full citizenship for women is going to require “radical” changes in 
both the public and private spheres and the relationship between the two. 
Specifically, she argues that the sexual division of paid and unpaid work and time 
needs to be recast, as does the social organization of paid work and politics 
(Lister, 1993). While such a project may not be easily realized it is noteworthy 
that on the basis of data relating to parents” roles as citizens in Denmark, a society 
with a high level of female labour force participation, Birte Siim concludes that 
'the division between private and public spheres has now lost some of its 
gendered meaning” (Siim, 1994: 288). This lends support to the argument that 
social reforms facilitating labour-force participation are positive in terms of 
gender equality not only as social citizenship rights but also have positive 
consequences in terms of political participation. 

In a discussion of the absence of social citizenship in public debate despite a 
'richly elaborated discourse of civil citizenship in the United States, Nancy 
Fraser and Linda Gordon raise some very important points concerning the 
relationship between civil and social citizenship that have a broader application 
than to the United States (Fraser and Gordon, 1992). They point out, as have 
others, that key aspects of Marshall's analysis of citizenship become problematic 
when questions about gender and race are central. In particular, they point out 
that his periodization of civil, political and social citizenship tends to take for 
granted rather than problematize gender and racial hierarchies. Their major area 
of concern is the relationship between civil citizenship and social citizenship; in 
particular, they ask whether social citizenship can be built on “a foundation laid in 
terms of civil citizenship”. Despite Marshall’s recognition that civil citizenship 
was initially a setback to social citizenship, Fraser and Gordon (1992) are critical 
of his failure to identify “the gender and family meanings of civil citizenship, 
which helped create the norm of the family wage and undercut earlier, kin-based 
claims on social resources” (p. 57). They point to a historical link between civil 
citizenship and liberal social contract theory and argue that the link between civil 
citizenship and contract is still pervasive. 

Fraser and Gordon (1992) identify the role of gender and race in structuring 
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the cultural conceptions of the opposition between contract and charity that have 
become identified respectively with civil citizenship and social citizenship, male 
and female, white and non-white. This cultural mythology of civil citizenship 
was reflected in the development of social programmes in'the United States. One 
stream — the social insurance — “took on some of the trappings of civil exchange, 
guaranteeing secure entitlements to some citizens by mimicking private 
contracts’. The other stream was cast as “offering unreciprocated aid to the 
“deserving” poor’ (p.60) The two streams were strongly gendered, as 
exemplified by workman's compensation and mothers” pensions. This contract/ 
charity distinction persists in the social insurance/social assistance and the 
associated contributory/non-contributory and independence/dependence di- 
chotomies in many countries. These distinctions are inextricably linked to *the 
hegemony of wage labor as the privileged basis of entitlement’ (p. 66, note 12) 
and the ‘derogation of women’s unpaid care work’ (p. 61). Just as the mythology 
associated with civil citizenship influenced the structure of social programmes, 
these also influence the terms of civil citizenship — for example, the right to 
privacy of welfare recipients is limited by “moral testing". The solution to these 
problems for Fraser and Gordon does not lie in jettisoning social citizenship but 
in reconciling the two forms of citizenship. One possible avenue is ‘to re-imagine 
civil citizenship in a less property-centred, more solidaristic form. . . . We might 
try to reconceive personal liberties in terms that nurture rather than choke-off 
social solidarity? (p. 65). 

How are the changes advocated by Pateman, Lister and Fraser and Gordon 
| to be achieved? Some useful insights can be gained from feminist analyses of 
political citizenship, in particular analyses of what qualifies as political 
citizenship activity, and the relationship between political and social citizenship. 

In discussing “Citizenship in a Woman-friendly Polity”, Kathleen B. Jones 
argues that we can neither describe nor explain women's political behaviour with 
the existing citizenship paradigms. What qualifies as citizenship behaviour 
determines who are recognized as full citizens. Consequently, it 1s crucial to the 
citizenship project to challenge the liberal language of the individual practice of 
rights and also the socialist conception of the 'citizenship of associated 
producers’ (Jones, 1990:785). Jones identifies several issues within feminist 
political discourse that are relevant to the development of a theory of inclusive 
citizenship and political participation: first, the recognition of citizenship as “a 
practice of embodied subjects whose sex/gendered identity affects funda- 
mentally their membership and participation in public life’ (Jones, 1990: 786) 
calls attention to the traditional link of citizenship to the ability to take part in 
armed struggle for national defence, the equation of this ability with maleness, 
and the equation of femaleness with weakness and the need for male protection 
(Pateman, 1988; Jones, 1990). Several feminist analysts have proposed a 
conceptual shift from armed defence to empowerment as a key criterion for the 
exercise of citizenship rights. Such a shift “unsettles the connection between male 
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bodies and citizenship” (Jones, 1990: 787).* Even though employment rather than 
armed defence is now the measure of independence and the key to citizenship, 
Jones's argument concerning the importance of acknowledging the body as a 
basis of political difference still has implications for the application of the concept 
of equality as traditionally conceived: 


In a democratic polity, citizens are meant to enjoy equal individual rights. Still, 
biological, social, and discursively defined differences make the granting of the 
same rights to different persons more likely to sustain a hierarchy of rights than 
uniformity of status. (Jones, 1990: 796) 


[t is important to recognize that acknowledgement of difference does not 
privilege gender or whatever other attribute is the focus, or identify their political 
significance with identity politics. The recognition of difference may include 
gender, race, class, ethnicity, nationality and sexual orientation, the salience of 
which may vary depending on the issue under consideration (Sarvasy and Siim, 
1994). 'The recognition of difference provides a starting point from which 
inequalities can be addressed but the important criterion for inclusive citizenship 
is that an emphasis on difference does not translate into the reification of any 
particular difference into the essential difference. It is important to recognize that 
“what seems a core attribute in one context becomes incidental in another, and it 
is this capacity for thinking about and acting on this that makes it possible for 
people to relate’ (Phillips, 1991:58). The important requirement is for women's 
and other groups' political presence, which is not to suggest that only members 
of a particular group can speak on issues related to it or can only speak on those 
issues (see Phillips, 1991:167 re women). 

The second thread identified by Jones relates to the conception of political 
space and the implications for the definition of this space of the recognition that 
“the personal is política. A major consequence of the traditional institutional 
focus of political analysis has been that women were largely excluded. The 
recognition of this exclusion, and the associated focus on women's political 
behaviour, implies a broadening of the concept of political action from 'formal 
interactions between the citizen and the state” (Jones, 1990: 799) to include the 
ways in which political space and political alliances are structured through 
interactions by ‘socially located individuals who share certain identities with 
others like them, and who interact publicly and privately with each other and the 
state and other institutions’ (Jones, 1990:799). This has implications for the 
spatial dimension of citizenship, which up to now has been largely institutional 
and has ignored those political processes associated with movements to 
transform public consciousness on issues such as sexual harassment, rape and 
pornography, which ‘are examples of a definition of participation that is focused 
not on government action but on the reclamation of public space itself’ (Jones, 
1990: 803). 

“A third theme in feminist political analysis relates to the conception of 
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political participation. Defining participation purely in terms of active partici- 
pation, or interest, or both, in parliamentary politics is likely to under-represent 
the participation of women, particularly in some countries. These indicators do 
not include participation in the informal political system of social movements 
and trade unions, nor participation as client representatives “in negotiating the 
content and forms of delivery of their entitlements’ (Hernes, 1987: 189). Birte 
Siim has identified these informal political activities as “power from below”, in 
contrast to participation in formal politics, or ‘power from above’ (Sum, 
1988: 176). In the same vein, Wendy Sarvasy argues that the notion of political 
participation needs to be expanded “to include the activity of service” directed to 
advancing the “welfare common good' (Sarvasy, 1994: 309). What is being called 
- for in all these critiques of citizenship is movement towards a pluralistic 
conception of citizenship. This bears no relationship to pluralist interest-group 
politics; rather, it is expressly directed to “analyze unequal power relations that 
impede an inclusive politics of diversity and to give voice to those who are 
underrepresented’ (Sarvasy and Siim, 1994: 254). The incorporation of gender 
into the analysis implies a broadening of what constitutes formally recognized 
political space and participation to take into account power, or at least influence, 
from various arenas of political action, including mobilization around social 
citizenship rights (Hernes, 1987; Piven, 1984). 

While these analysts stress the interconnections between social and political 
citizenship and the implication of differences amongst citizens for material and 
participatory rights, others, following the civic republican tradition, argue that 
citizenship is an explicitly political activity, and emphasize the importance of 
formal political participation and the articulation of a political vision to address 
general social and economic concerns (Phillips, 1991; Dietz, 1992; Mouffe, 
1992). The critique of the liberal conception of citizenship is broadly similar 
across these two groups and both are arguing for the democratization of 
the political sphere. For example, Mary Dietz (1992) points to the limitations of 
the liberal conception of citizenship as rights and civil liberty, and stresses the 
importance of developing a democratic citizenship inspired by the principle of 
positive liberty and involving active participation in public debate and the sharing 
of responsibility for self-government. She argues that this must be the inspiration 
for feminist citizenship (Dietz, 1992:77). Both groups are critical of the 
pro-family feminist approach to politics and citizenship advocated by authors 
such as Jean Bethke Elshtain (1982), who “grant a pride of place to women and 
“women's sphere" — the family — as the wellspring of [a] “new mode of public 
discourse"? (Dietz, 1992:73; internal quotes from Elshtain, 1982). What 
differentiates the two positions is the scope and concern of the political. Yet the 
recognition of gender difference does not necessarily imply a maternalist or 
essentialist position or a “womanist focus, to use Dietz's term (1992). In 
particular, it does not imply the construction of gender-based norms of 
citizenship. Furthermore, it does not devalue formal political activity but 
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augments it. It calls for an expansion of the recognized arenas of political activity 
by, for example, bringing participatory politics into the social policy arena 
(Hernes, 1987) and “connecting nonmilitarized service to entitlements’ (Sarvasy, 
1994: 320). Several analysts who advocate a broadening of the conception of 
citizenship and the arenas of the political argue that they are moving beyond both 
the universalistic and maternalist notions of citizenship “to a new democratic 
culture and politics that will support the building of bridges between differences 
as a necessary part of constructing a new common good politics” (Sarvasy and 
Siim, 1994: 254). 

The recognition of difference amongst citizens implies a rethinking of the 
concept of citizenship, not just to include groups such as women but to 
re-examine the relationship between formal citizenship rights and the ability of 
all members of society to exercise those rights. Specifically, it implies an 
examination of the relationship between civil, political and social citizenship 
rights and of how the practice of these rights is influenced by economic and 
familial status. This issue is central to the critiques of welfare state regimes that I 
outline in the next section. 


Welfare State Regimes and Citizenship 


There has been considerable interest in the comparative analysis of welfare states 
since the mid-1970s (see Shalev, 1983; Uusitalo, 1984; Pierson, 1991 for 
references); however, it is only amongst those theorists who stress the 
mobilization of power resources by social classes that we find a theoretical niche 
for citizenship. 

Key insights of the power-resources mobilization approach relate to the 
possibilities inherent in the political system for modification of market 
inequities. These possibilities are realized through the mobilization of political 
coalitions around the objective of shifting the principle of stratification and the 
basis of social rights from class to citizenship. Politics is interpreted as an 
expression of the democratic class struggle, that is, “a struggle in which class, 
socio-economic cleavages and the distribution of power resources play central 
roles” (Korpi, 1983: 21). The principal power resources of the working class are 
the right to vote and the right to organize for collective action (Korpi, 1989: 312). 
These power resources, expressed through trade union membership and labour 
or social democratic political party strength, may be used in coalition with other 
social forces, such as farmers or the middle class, to lead to political power that 
may partially offset the economic power of capital (Esping-Andersen, 1989). 

The key point of difference between the economy and the state is identified 
by Myles as “contradictory rather than complementary principles of social 
participation and distribution” (Myles, 1989: 4). The differing principles of social 
participation are class and citizenship. The economy grants rights to property, 
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thus confirming market distribution and the primacy of class. The polity grants 
rights to citizens, thus distributing values equally. Important implications are 
associated with the interdependence of the political and economic levels of liberal 
democratic capitalist societies: an increase in citizenship rights has implications 
for power relations in the labour market, for example, entitlement to sickness 
benefit, unemployment insurance or pensions as citizenship rights increase the 
bargaining power of labour. However, an increase in citizenship rights also has 
implications for relations within the family; for example, access to child benefits 
and income maintenance payments for single parents lessens the dependence of 
women on men. A further implication of the focus on class and citizenship is that 
welfare states can be distinguished on the basis of the mix of class and citizenship, 
a principle of inequality and a principle of equality, as bases for distribution. 
However, it is clear that this principle of equality is based on the assumption of an 
undifferentiated citizenship status. The conception of the citizen is as a worker, 
specifically an organized worker with entitlement rights achieved through his or 
her, though generally his, incorporation into the formal political process. This 
has been the impetus for considerable gender-sensitive criticism, as I outline 
below. 

Recent comparative studies of welfare states have focused on differences 
amongst welfare state regimes rather than on differences in expenditure, which 
was the focus of most earlier comparative studies. While the concept of social 
policy regimes is not new (Titmus, 1974), its use in recent work has been 
innovative, both theoretically and empirically (Esping-Andersen, 1990; Leib- 
fried, 1993; Shaver, 1990; Lewis, 1992; Langan and Ostner, 1991; O'Connor, 
1993b; Orloff, 1993). In particular, Esping-Andersen's The Three Worlds of 
Welfare Capitalism (1990) has been the stimulus for much of the renewed interest 
in welfare state regimes. Following T.H. Marshall, Esping-Andersen sees social 
citizenship “as the core idea of the welfare state’ (Esping-Andersen, 1990: 21). He 
bases his identification of regimes on two key elements, namely, the principles of 
stratification and the basis of social rights, on which social policy is built. These 
result in qualitatively different arrangements between state, market and family, 
and are reflected in the configuration of policies relating to ‘targeted versus 
universalistic programs, the conditions of eligibility, the quality of benefits and 
services and, perhaps most importantly, the extent to which employment and 
working life are encompassed in the state's extension of citizen rights” 
(Esping-Andersen, 1989: 20). 

Esping-Andersen has identified three regime types: social democratic, as 
exemplified by Sweden and Norway; liberal, as exemplified by the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Britain; and a conservative-corporatist or status-based 
regime, exemplified by Germany, France and Italy. The social democratic regime 
is unique in its emphasis on universalism, its strong role for the state, its 
integration of social and economic policy and its emphasis on the primacy of full 
employment. The liberal regime is characterized by state intervention that is 
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clearly subordinate to the market. It has a relatively strong emphasis on income- 
or means-tested programmes, or both, and while there may be a commitment to 
universalism it is universalism with an equal-opportunity focus. Using the 
distinction associated with Richard Titmus (1974: 30-1), it is characterized by a 
marginalist as opposed to an institutional approach to social policy. The key 
characteristic of the conservative-corporatist welfare state regime is the linkage 
of rights to class and status through a variety of social insurance schemes. There is 
a strong commitment to the maintenance of the traditional family and social 
services tend to be provided only when the family's ability to cope is exhausted. 

The Tbree Worlds of Welfare Capitalism has been the impetus for much 
interesting comparative welfare state analysis, not least amongst advocates of 
gender-sensitive analysis of welfare states. Despite widespread recognition of the 
innovative contribution of the Esping-Andersen welfare regime analysis, much 
of this literature points to the limitations of this and other mainstream typologies 
from the point of view of a gender-sensitive analysis. Most of these critiques have 
concentrated on the dependent variable, that is, the welfare state regime concept. 
Yet the mobilization of power resources, that is, the independent variable in 
power resources research, is equally important in achieving a gender-sensitive 
analysis. I discuss each of these in the following sections with reference to class, 
citizenship and gender. 


Welfare State Regimes and Gender" 

Most of the comparative analyses of welfare states up to the late 1980s have 
concentrated on expenditure differences. Social expenditure captures only one 
aspect of welfare state regimes, namely the potential for de-commodification or 
insulation from the pressures of the labour market as the sole means of survival. 
High expenditure may reflect high levels of need rather than high levels of 
benefits and/or a wide range of entitlements. Consequently, the extent of 
de-commodification depends not only on the level of expenditure but also on the 
level of benefits, the range of entitlements and the quality of social rights that 
obtain. “If social rights are granted on the basis of citizenship rather than 
performance, they will entail a de-commodification of the status of individuals 
vis-a-vis the market” (Esping-Andersen, 1990:21). The welfare state regime 
concept not only links de-commodification to the quality of social rights but also 
recognizes that welfare states are mechanisms of social stratification and that the 
characteristics of social provision reflect, and are reflected in, the relationships 
amongst state, family and market. An important aspect of the latter dimension is 
the extent to which the state is committed to the achievement and maintenance of 
full employment. The quality of social rights and the issue of social stratification, 
or the role of the welfare state as “an active force in the ordering of social relations” 
(Esping-Andersen, 1990:23), revolve around the criteria for access to, and 
duration of, benefits. These criteria are means and/or income testing, social 
insurance contributions and citizenship. Means or income testing, or both, are 
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the criteria for access to social assistance benefits, that is, access to benefits is 
based on need. This contrasts with social insurance based benefits where 
contributions, generally related to labour-force participation, are the criterion. 
Citizenship as a criterion “offers a basic, equal benefit to all, irrespective of prior 
earnings, contributions, or performance” (Esping-Andersen, 1990:23). The 
extent to which benefits based on any of the three criteria are de-commodifying 
depends on the level of benefits and the extent to which they insulate the 
individual from market pressures. 

The criteria for access to benefits reflect not only the quality of social rights, 
they are mechanisms of social stratification. The difference between means- 
tested social assistance and contribution-related social insurance has been 
identified in several studies. Both systems are associated with social divisions. 
Means and/or income testing is associated with the stigmatizing of recipients on 
the basis of demonstration of need.* The social insurance model is associated with 
divisions related to income or occupational status, or both. The citizenship 
criterion can also be associated with the creation and/or maintenance of social 
divisions. Specifically, low levels of citizenship-based benefits are likely to be 
associated with the purchase of additional private protection by those with ample 
resources. 

All welfare states make use of the three criteria of eligibility; however, the 
dominance of one criterion or another differentiates welfare states. In the social 
democratic welfare state the citizenship criterion is pervasive; the liberal welfare 
state is characterized by a strong emphasis on means-tested programmes; and the 
conservative-corporatist welfare state regime is characterized by a variety of 
class- and status-based social insurance schemes. Each of these is reflected in a 
particular form of stratification. Welfare state regimes also vary in the primacy 
they accord to the state, the market and the family: the social democratic regime 
relies heavily on state provision to meet social needs and the state espouses full 
employment as an integral part of the welfare state and is relatively active in its 
generation and maintenance; the liberal regime relies relatively heavily on the 
market; and the conservative-corporatist regime, with its commitment to the 
principle of subsidiarity, relies heavily on the family. Associated with these 
differences Esping-Andersen identifies three post-industrial employment trajec- 
tories that are strongly gendered. 

The problem with the foregoing analysis is that it is based primarily on the 
class-citizenship aspect of social rights and stratification with fairly minimal 
attention to other bases of stratification. In addition, there is evidence of variation 
within the regime clusters when gender is introduced into the analysis (Leira, 
1992; Hobson, 1991, 1994; Daly, 1994a:110-11; Ostner and Lewis, 1995; 
O'Connor, 1994a; Siaroff, 1994)? There is also evidence of the coherence of the 
regime clusters when gender is introduced (Gustafsson, 1994; O'Connor, 
1993c). All three dimensions of the welfare state regime concept — de- 
commodification, stratification and state-market-family relations — have been 
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examined by analysts interested in a gender-sensitive analysis. Some have 
proposed not only the gendering of these concepts — that 1s, modification to 
recognize the gendered dimensions of class structure and processes — but also the 
need to supplement them with additional dimensions: access to paid work and 
the associated services to facilitate this (O'Connor, 1993b; Orloff, 1993); the 
capacity to form autonomous households (Orloff, 1993) and personal autonomy 
(O'Connor, 1993b). I now outline key arguments relating to each of these 
dimensions, first outlining some of the key gender-sensitive critiques of the 
original dimensions proposed by Esping-Andersen (1990). In the following 
section I focus on the work of analysts who adopt an alternative approach to 
gender-sensitive analysis. 


De-commodification. Most of the critiques of the welfare state regime concept 
highlight the gendered nature of de-commodification, which is associated with a 
focus on the entitlements and social rights that protect individuals, irrespective of 
gender, from total dependence on the labour market for survival. The issue is not 
pure de-commodification — such is not possible under capitalism — the issue is 
degrees of protection from dependence on the labour market and the conditions 
under which they obtain. This protection from forced participation, irrespective 
of age, health conditions, family status or availability of suitable employment, is 
obviously of major importance to both men and women. However, before 
de-commodification becomes an issue for individuals a crucial first step is 
participation in the labour market. The de-commodification concept does not 
take into account the fact that not all demographic groups are equally 
commodified and that this may be a source of inequality. It has been pointed out 
by several analysts that the problem for women is access to the labour market, or 
commodification, since labour-market participation can lead to independence 
and many social rights are associated with labour-force participation (Hobson, 
1991; Langan and Ostner, 1991; O'Connor, 1993b; Orloff, 1993; Daly, 1994). 
Others point out that de-commodification is misleading concerning male 
workers since it does not recognize that their labour force participation is 
facilitated by the unpaid reproductive, that is non-commodified, work of women 
(Orloff,1993; Williams 1995). Nor does it recognize the economic dependence of 
these women on male breadwinners (Bussemaker and van Kersbergen, 1994). 
Orloff (1993) observes that social benefits that de-commodify labour affect men 
and women in different ways; for example, parental leave may in fact reduce a 
woman's long-term earning capacity because of breaks in service (see Chapter 5, 
section entitled “Gender Neutrality in Theory and in Practice: Parental Leave”). 
Barbara Hobson (1991) identifies a further problem with de-commodification 
from the point of women's citizenship: the presumption is that distributional 
conflicts exist only between workers and employers, not between male and 
female workers or between husbands and wives (Hobson, 1991: 2). 

Despite the criticisms, it is clear that the concept of de-commodification is a 
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central dimension of welfare state analysis and can be clearly linked to the 
interests of workers, as reflected for example in trade union and social democratic 
party objectives. Yet it must be recognized as one dimension capturing the effects 
of social provision and needs to be considered in the context of other dimensions, 
most importantly services facilitating labour force participation. 


Welfare States as Systems of Stratification. While the recognition that welfare 
states are systems of stratification is a major contribution to the analysis of social 
inequality, it 1s important to recognize that the social ordering associated with 
social policy regimes 1s an ordering not only on the basis of class, but is also an 
ordering on the basis of gender and, in some countries, on the basis of race. 
Considering stratification through a gendered lens entails recognizing the ways 
in which states reinforce gender hierarchies. There is now considerable evidence 
of the gender-stratifying impact of benefit criteria and these are generally linked 
to labour market status (O'Connor, 1993b; Orloff, 1993). I have argued 
elsewhere that the concept of personal autonomy should be used in addition to 
de-commodification to tap tbe stratification aspect of welfare state regimes. 
While the extent of de-commodification depends on the range of services that 
insulate individuals from dependence on the labour market and the extent to 
which these services are accessible as citizenship rights, the level of personal 
autonomy depends on the range of services that insulate individuals from 
involuntary personal dependence on family members and/or public dependence 
on state agencies (O'Connor, 1993b). 

There are several aspects to this insulation from dependence. A central 
element is insulation from economic dependence as reflected in the extent to 
which public services and-benefits are available as citizenship rights as opposed to 
a dependence-enhancing income and/or means-tested basis. Several recent 
studies have pointed to the gender component in access to benefits criteria. In 
particular, there is considerable evidence that, irrespective of welfare state 
regime, women constitute the vast majority of social assistance recipients and 
make claims on the basis of need, usually family need, rather than as individuals 
with citizenship- or employment-related rights, or both. In contrast, men are 
concentrated in the employment-related soctal-insurance benefits category and 
while women are increasing their represéntation in this category these pro- 
grammes do not always treat men's and women's work-based claims equally: for 
example, until recently married women in Britain had to be unable to perform 
both housework and paid work to gain eligibility for work-related disability 
insurance benefits; in the United States claimants may lose eligibility for 
unemployment insurance if child care or spouse's work commitments constrain 
their availability as to time or place (Orloff, 1993: 316). There is a third category 
of beneficiary, namely, those family members whose eligibility is dependent on 
the social insurance contributions of a family member in the paid labour force; 
these are mostly women and children and have an indirect right to services, the 
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services, the continuity of which is dependent on their link to an insured labour 
force participant. While women's representation in the direct social insurance 
rights category is increasing with the increase in female labour-force partici- 
pation, their concentration in lower-level jobs in all countries, and in part-time 
work in several, is associated with lower-level benefits and, consequently, greater 
exposure to economic dependence. À further category of beneficiary is rarely 
recognized in discussion of welfare state dependency, that is those people with 
occupational benefits who are in receipt of tax subsidies for their contributions to 
these benefit funds. Because of their location vis-a-vis the labour market women 
are less likely than men to be in this category (see Chapter 5). 

In theory the citizenship-based access criterion 1s the most egalitarian and 
the least stratifying; yet it may also have a gender stratification impact if the level 
of benefits 1s low: since women are less likely to have access to the resources 
necessary for additional private coverage they may be forced into private 
dependent relationships or into reliance on supplementary social assistance. One 
implication of these patterns is that the quality of social rights may be associated 
with the maintenance or lessening of dependence, and that a benefit structure 
may secure de-commodification for some while perpetuating dependence for 
others. 


State, Market, Family Relations in Provision of Services. In considering social 
services and benefits, the division in provision between state and market is 
readily recognizable because of the monetary values assigned to such benefits as 
pensions and services such as health care. Yet the family is a crucial site of social 
welfare in all welfare states but its role 1s not assigned a monetary value and its 
contribution tends to be taken for granted. This has been demonstrated in 
Chapter 2 with reference to caregiving especially women's unpaid care-giving 
work. Several feminist analysts of welfare state regimes have argued for a 
stronger focus on the family aspect of the state, market, family relations 
dimension on the grounds not only of welfare provision by families but also on 
the grounds that power relations and the division of labour within families 
constrain or enhance individual ability to participate in the market and to deal 
with the state. Others have argued that rather than treating the family as a 
category it must be treated as a set of power relations shaped by the state and the 
market (Hobson, 1991). The failure in mainstream analysis to discuss the 
constraints on women vis-a-vis paid and unpaid work and the role of families, 
and women in particular, as welfare providers is identified by several feminist 
analysts (Hobson, 1991; Orloff, 1993; Daly, 1994). Hobson points to the 
evidence of economic dependency within families and the links between gender 
inequality in the labour market and the distribution of paid and unpaid work 
amongst family members. The relevance of these patterns for the exercise of 
citizenship rights is illustrated by the persistence of traditional gender divisions in 
the exercise of rights to parental leave even when this is a gender neutral benefit 
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(see Chapter 5, section entitled “Gender Neutrality in Theory and in Practice: 
Parental Leave”). State-market-family divisions in several aspects of public 
policy illustrate well key differences amongst welfare state regimes. This is 
clearly reflected in the division of responsibility for the maintenance of 
employment: the hallmark of the social democratic welfare regime, at least up 
to 1990, was a commitment to the maintenance of full employment whereas 
the liberal welfare regime has been characterized by reliance on the market 
and the conservative regime by its discouragement of participation in the 
labour force by women with children. However, even where there is a 
commitment to full employment and/or an emphasis on training it is 
important to ask whether priority is given to men or whether these services 
are targeted equally to men and women (Sainsbury, 1994:153). The 
importance of the division between state, market and family in social 
provision is clearly evident in the discussion of services facilitating access to 
the labour market which I discuss in the next section. 


Services Faalitating Access to tbe Labour Market. Not surprisingly in view of 
the critiques of de-commodification access to the labour market has been 
proposed as an essential dimension of welfare state analysis (O'Connor, 
1993b, 1993c; Orloff, 1993). Limitation of access to the labour market may be 
the result of systemic discrimination or inequality of condition, such as that 
associated with the division of labour in caring responsibilities. Since both 
labour force participation and quality of employment are gender-linked and 
constrained by unpaid caring responsibilities, which are in turn gender-linked, 
those entitlements which facilitate labour force participation are of crucial 
importance to the economic and social rights of women and in the mitigation 
and/or prevention of dependence. Services related to “the organization of daily 
lite’ may facilitate or hinder labour force participation (Hernes, 1987: 47). 
Policies relating to the length and flexibility of the working day, availability of 
child care and facilities for caring for other dependents, employment and pay 
equity, maternity and parental leave, training and retraining services facilitate, 
or make difficult, the articulation of production and reproduction of labour 
market and family (Chapter 5). Public policies in these areas illustrate clearly 
the intersection of state, market and family and also the differences not only 
amongst but within welfare state regimes. There is considerable evidence that 
the state 1s of particular importance for women's employment; its action or 
inaction may facilitate, hinder or be neutral in regard to the level and quality 
of labour market participation (Ruggie, 1984; O'Donnell and Hall, 1988). It 
has a crucial role as an agent of commodification of women: women's labour 
force participation is disproportionately in the public sector even in countries 
with relatively low levels of female labour force participation and conditions 
and remuneration are generally superior in the public sector (Rein, 1985; 
O'Connor, 1994a; Meyer, 1994). 
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Capacity to Form Autonomous Housebolds. Ann Orloff (1993) argues that the 
capacity to form and maintain an autonomous household is a necessary 
dimension to capture the effects of state social provision on gender relations. The 
rationale for this dimension is as follows: 


If decommodification is important because it frees wage earners from the 
compulsion of participating in the market, a parallel dimension is needed to indicate 
the ability of those who do most of the domestic and caring work — almost all 
women — to form and maintain autonomous households, that is, to survive and 
support their children without having to marry to gain access to breadwinners' 
income. (Orloff, 1993: 319) 


The objective is to identify how benefits, for example those for solo mothers, 
contribute to this capacity to maintain autonomous households and enhance 
women's power vis-a-vis men within marriages and families. Such a measure 
would capture variation in the extent to which welfare states meet the needs of 
those who are not in the labour market, that is, are non-commodified, and whose 
economic dependence is on breadwinners. Orloff envisages two ways of 
conceptualizing this capacity: first, the possibility of subsuming this capacity 
with de-commodification into a unitary concept of individual independence 
from markets and marriage; or, second, an approach through women's agency 
seeing the capacity as a goal of women's movements analogous to the goal of 
labour movements for protection from the market. 


Personal Autonomy. In considering personal autonomy, four questions are 
important. First, are social citizenship rights, as reflected in the criteria governing 
access to benefits and services, gender-linked and do these criteria contribute to 
the stratification of the population by gender? This is established through a 
gendered analysis of de-commodification and stratification. Second, since 
labour-force participation is central to gender equality, is it facilitated by public 
policy? This is established through analysis of services that facilitate labour 
market participation. Third, are social and reproductive rights of individuals 
protected and enhanced by public policy? Here I am referring to those social 
rights not directly linked to the labour market or to economic survival. Fourth, 
does the policy process facilitate the exercise of participatory rights through 
equal access to decision-making positions (O'Connor, 1993b)? I have already 
considered the first and second questions. I now turn to the third and fourth. 
Social rights not directly linked to the labour market or to economic survival 
and reproductive rights have been relatively neglected in comparative analyses of 
welfare state regimes. The analyses by Pippa Norris (1987) of the position of 
women in western democracies and by Sheila Shaver (1993/94) of reproductive 
rights are exceptions. Norris analyses the social position of women and its 
relationship to their economic position in 24 economically developed democratic 
countries (Norris, 1987). Specifically, she examines influences on, and cross- 
national variation in, abortion, family planning, maternity services, child care 
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and higher education. These issues and others related to social and sexual rights, 
such as violence against women, incest and pornography, have been central to 
feminist campaigns for gender equality. This focus is based on the recognition 
that personal autonomy, especially within families, can only be achieved when 
social and reproductive rights are legally guaranteed and can be exercised in 
practice. Furthermore, changes in productive relations are severely limited in 
terms of gender equality if not accompanied by changes in the conditions of 
reproduction. Sheila Shaver (1993/94) has addressed the issue of reproductive 
rights in an examination of abortion policy in the liberal welfare states: the 
United States, Canada, Britain and Australia. She points to the interplay of the 
civil right to abortion and the social right to abortion services, and concludes that 
the form reproductive rights have taken is also “shaped by the ideologies and 
institutional forms of the broader social policy framework of the liberal welfare 
state” (Shaver, 1993/94: 66). In an earlier analysis, extending the concept of social 
policy regime to include gender and applying her analysis to the Australian state, 
Shaver (1990) identified three key dimensions of state-gender relations: (1) the 
gender basis of legal personhood; (2) labour and the relations between state and 
economy; and (3) family and reproduction. The first and third of these 
dimensions are central to understanding social and reproductive rights; the 
second concerns issues discussed above. 

The issue of participatory rights has a broader scope than participation in the 
political system. It is also relevant to the quality of labour-market participation. 
In this regard an important distinction is made by Helga Hernes (1987) between 
women's policy and gender equality policy. The former “is concerned with the 
redistribution of goods, services and transfers” and refers to traditional social 
policy aimed at the improvement of the situation of women and children. In 
contrast, gender equality policy is concerned with “the redistribution of status 
and social power” (Hernes, 1987: 26). These policies relate essentially to access to 
employment and decision-making at senior levels. This implies, for example, that 
the focus of policy is not just labour-market participation but the quality and 
conditions of that participation. This approach to public policy implies that both 
inequality of condition and systemic discrimination are recognized in the policy 
formation process. It implies policies such as pay and employment equity. The 
objective is not just equality of opportunity but the change of institutional 
structures that give rise to, and sustain, structured gender inequalities. Since 
policies with a gender-equality focus are directed to making women the subjects, 
not just the objects, of social policy, the realization of participatory citizenship 
rights becomes an objective of social policy. This is of course crucial to the 
lessening of dependence and the achievement of autonomy. 

In conclusion, a gender-sensitive comparative analysis of welfare states will 
not be achieved by focusing exclusively on gender or by adding gender to the 
power resources framework of analysis. The contributions considered in this 
section indicate that key concepts must be re-examined and a broader focus 
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adopted — a focus that acknowledges the gendered nature of the “universal” 
citizenship model and the interaction of class and gender in structuring 
inequality. The objective is a more inclusive concept of citizenship. However, 
despite the greater inclusiveness evident in the incorporation of gender into 
welfare state analysis, it is still insufficient to grasp the complexity of structuring 
mechanisms in some welfare states. In particular, race is central to the 
development and structuring of several welfare states, most notably the United 
States (Quadagno, 1990, 1994). Fiona Williams (1989), writing about Britain, has 
argued for the centrality of gender, race and class in welfare theory and practice. 
She highlights the absence of an analysis of race in power resource theory and, in 
particular, in the analysis of welfare state regimes (Williams, 1995). She advocates 
an analysis of states” relationships through welfare states to the areas of family, 
work and nation. The nation dimension includes analysis of systems of 
migration, colonialism and imperialism and processes of inclusion and exclusion 
from the nation-state as reflected in citizenship rights. She argues that an analysis 
focused on all three areas is necessary to grasp the diversity of welfare settlements 
in different countries. Yet she recognizes the complexity of this project from a 
comparative point of view. This complexity explains, at least in part, the absence 
of comparative analyses incorporating race, gender and class. 

Before considering the key independent variable in comparative power 
resources research, that is, the mobilization of power resources, I outline two 
alternatives to the welfare regime typology proposed by Esping-Andersen 
(1990). 


Welfare Regime Typologies: Gender Models 

The work considered so far is complementary to the Esping-Andersen analysis, 
focusing on gendering his analysis and supplementing it with specifically 
gendered dimensions based on the recognition of the importance of both class 
and gender and their interaction in comparative analysis. In this section I 
concentrate on the work of analysts who propose alternative bases for 
typologies. In particular, I outline the argument made by Jane Lewis (1992) and 
Ostner and Lewis (1995) on the male-breadwinner welfare state, and by Diane 
Sainsbury (1994a, 1994b) on the breadwinner and individual models of social 
policy. 

Lewis (1992) argues that the idea of the male-bread winner family model has 
historically cut across established typologies of welfare states and that the model 
has been modified in different ways and to different degrees in different 
countries. The male-bread winner model is not found in its pure form anywhere, 
that is, women are not 'excluded from the labour market, firmly subordinated to 
their husbands for the purposes of social security entitlements and tax, and 
expected to undertake the work of caring (for children and other dependants) at 
home without public support” (Lewis, 1992:162). Yet all countries reflect 
elements of this ideology and some countries adhere relatively strongly to the 
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model. Lewis argues that Britain and Ireland are strong male-breadwinner 
welfare states, France is a modified male-breadwinner state and Sweden is a weak 
variant, with public policy being directed to facilitating women’s labour-force 
participation and the achievement of a dual-breadwinner society. Reflecting a 
firm dividing line between public and private responsibility there is an absence, 
or scant availability, of services facilitating the labour-force participation of 
women in strong male-breadwinner states. Female labour-force participation is 
high in Britain but it is predominantly part-time, reflecting the low level of child 
care services and maternity rights and benefits ‘and the long-lived inequality 
between husbands and wives in regard to social security” (Lewis, 1992: 159). 
Whereas in Britain it is the character and quality of female labour-force 
participation that reflects the strong male-breadwinner tenor of public policy, in 
Ireland it is the low level of female labour-force participation that reflects this 
fact. Women’s high and predominantly full-time labour-force participation in 
France and their access to ‘a social security system that has prioritized horizontal 
redistribution between families with and without children, rather than vertical 
redistribution between rich and poor’ reflect the modified male-breadwinner 
model (Lewis, 1992: 165). The position of women within welfare states revolves 
around the valuing and sharing of unpaid work. Sweden is relatively successful in 
solving the first issue— women are compensated at market rates for caring work — 
but has not touched the second issue. France has to some extent also solved the 
first issue ‘through substantial, albeit indirect, rewards for mothering as a 
by-product of the priority it has accorded family policy’ (Lewis, 1992: 170). 
There, as elsewhere, the second issue remains unresolved. 

Ostner and Lewis (1995) provide a broader analysis along the same lines, 
including the Netherlands and Germany with the United Kingdom and Ireland 
as strong male-breadwinner states, Belgium with France as moderate male- 
breadwinner states, and Denmark with Sweden in weak male-breadwinner 
category. Diane Sainsbury is critical of this male-breadwinner categorization on 
the grounds that the dimensions of variation are not explicit, since it is based on 
one single underlying dimension — the strength of the male-breadwinner model 
‘in terms of the traditional division of labour between the sexes and its 
implications for social entitlements’ (Sainsbury, 1994a: 153-4). Hobson (1994) 
also points to measurement problems and points out that the inclusion of the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands and Germany as similarly strong- 
breadwinner states ignores the differences in poverty amongst solo mothers ‘who 
are the residuum in the male breadwinner ideology’ (Hobson, 1994: 175). 

On the basis of feminist research Sainsbury identifies a number of neglected 
dimensions of variation and constructs contrasting ideal types. She identifies 10 
dimensions of variation in breadwinner and individual models, for example, 
family ideology, basis of entitlement, unit of benefit and contributions, whether 
employment and wages policies give priority to men or are directed at both sexes, 
whether care is primarily private or has strong state involvement and whether 
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caring work is unpaid or has a paid component.'” Using these models she 
analyses women's and men's social rights in the UK, the United States, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. She identifies a sharp division between Sweden and 
the other three countries but also a division amongst the latter. Whereas the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States all fit the breadwinner 
model they vary in that the family is the unit of benefit and obligation in the 
Netherlands and the individual is the unit in the UK and the United States. She 
concludes that the male-breadwinner model is inadequate as an exclusive model 
for gendering welfare states and demonstrates the usefulness of comparison 
across a broad range of dimensions (Sainsbury, 1994b). 

The male-bread winner concept and its implications have been the source of 
considerable interest amongst welfare state analysts (Pedersen, 1993; Skocpol, 
1992). The major contribution of Sainsbury's approach is the identification of the 
dimensions of male-breadwinner and individual social policy models, which 
means that variation within models and over time can be identified. She argues 
that the possibility of examining the interaction between gender dimensions and 
those identified as important in mainstream research is more feasible when 
gender is separated out than when gender is incorporated into mainstream 
analysis." 

The approach adopted in the previous section is based on the argument that 
the mainstream dimensions are problematic from the point of view of a 
gender-sensitive analysis, that they need to be made gender sensitive and 
incorporated within a framework that incorporates additional gendered dimen- 
sions. This is based on the objective of achieving an inclusive analytical model 
through incorporating gender, class and their interaction. The two approaches 
are not incompatible; they are based on recognition of the same problem and 
both afford important insights. It is noteworthy that all the dimensions identified 
by Sainsbury can be identified as gender-sensitive specifications of the state- 
market-family and/or the stratification dimension identified in the previous 
section." 


Mobilization of Power Resources, Class, Citizenship and 
Gender? 


In considering influences on welfare state regimes, as reflected in the relationship 
between the market, the family and the state, the primary focus of most power 
resources research is on working-class political mobilization. It is now 
recognized that an interactive approach is essential to identifying the historical 
forces behind regime differences. Esping-Andersen argues for a focus not only 
on working-class mobilization but also on the pattern of coalition-building and 
“the institutionalization of class preferences and political behaviour” that has 
emerged from past reforms (Esping-Andersen, 1990: 32). Insofar as the pattern 
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of coalition-building has been considered, the focus has been on coalitions 
between farmers and the working class in the transition from a rural to an urban 
society, and on coalition-building with parties supported strongly by the middle 
class in urbanized societies. The influence of non-party groups, specifically new 
social movements such as the feminist movement, has generally been ignored. A 
focus on working-class mobilization and coalition-building is of course but one 
side of the power relations involved in the historical development of welfare state 
regimes. The economic and political organization of the capitalist class and other 
opposition forces is an essential element to understanding regime development 
and change. While this is implicit in the power resources approach there has been 
a tendency to regard the power of the capitalist class as the obverse of 
working-class mobilization in most analyses up to the recent past (Pontusson, 
1984; Olsen, 1991). 

While not inherently gender-biased, an exclusive focus on the labour market 
and mainstream political organizations largely excludes women and/or fails to 
recognize the consequences for participation of their possible multiple statuses 
vis-a-vis the welfare state, as needs-based clients, as rights-bearing consumers of 
services and as political citizens. The right to vote and the right to organize for 
collective action, which are the principle power resources in democratic politics, 
are citizenship rights that apply to men and women equally; however, the 
exercise of participatory rights, whether this be at the trade union or political 
party level, is constrained by historical precedent and by the individual's status 
within the economy and the family and his or her resources, not only of money 
but also of time. There is considerable evidence that these attributes vary by 
gender. It is important to recognize that people may mobilize around their 
relationships to the welfare state, for example as needs-based clients or as 
rights-bearing consumers. 

The feminist critique of citizenship outlined earlier implies the need for a 
rethinking of conventional political analysis in order to achieve gender balance. 
In this context it is noteworthy that most feminist analyses of the welfare state 
have paid little attention to formal political processes and, until recently, many of 
them have tended to focus on women's social powerlessness.'* This is 
understandable in societies where women's participation in public institutions 
has been predominantly as clients and dependants rather than as consumers and 
participants in the political system. However, the relative dominance of client, 
consumer, employee or citizen status varies by welfare state and over time. An 
exclusive emphasis on powerlessness fails to recognize the still low, but 
increasing, participation by women in formal politics since the 1960s in most 
countries, and also fails to take into account the exercise of power through 
bureaucratic organizations, such as employment equality agencies and the 
“modification of the parameters of “the universe of political discourse" by the 
feminist movement (Jenson, 1985:6).? These latter points relate to the fact that 
participation in the political system occurs not only through traditional loci of 
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power but also through bureaucracies, social movements and client representa- 
tive groups. 

In relation to public bureaucracies it must be recognized that certain policy 
developments may be crucial in the creation of possibilities for incorporation of 
women into the political system. Indeed, some Scandinavian feminist analysts 
have suggested that gender conflict is being institutionalized through public 
agencies such as Equal Opportunity Commissions, whereas class conflict was 
institutionalized through trade unions, political parties and corporatist insti- 
tutions (Dahlerup, 1987: 110). Similarly, Helga Hernes (1987) refers to the 
negotiation and “contracts” between the state and women, relating primarily to 
the public sector, and resulting in ‘state feminism’ or ‘feminism from above in the 
form of gender equality and social policies and the feminization of welfare 
state-relevant professions” as paralleling the settlement between capital and 
labour (Hernes, 1987: 153, 162). She also argues that this must be combined with 
political mobilization or “feminization from below”. A few other countries, for 
example Australia and to a lesser extent Canada, have developed relatively 
elaborate bureaucratic policy machinery relating to gender equality which allows 
access to state personnel (Heitlinger, 1993; O'Connor, 1993a re Australia and 
Canada).'* Yet the effectiveness of such machinery from a gender-equality point 
of view varies over time and cross-nationally and is dependent on a favourable 
political environment. This approach may also be associated with the insti- 
tutionalization of women's demands involving their shaping in a less radical way 
than was intended in their original format (O'Connor, 1994b). 

The methodological implications of this questioning of the mobilization of 
power resources are several and create considerable complications from the point 
of view of deciding on appropriate independent variables to incorporate gender 
differences in the policy-formation process. There are no simple indicators 
reflecting gender differences, or the input of the feminist movement, in the policy 
process. At one level parliamentary participation by gender is a straightforward 
issue of percentages. However, because of the relatively low level of represen- 
tation of women in most countries, irrespective of party, and the relatively high 
representation in those countries with the strongest social democratic strength, 
the representation of women within particular parties is a relatively weak 
measure of gender differences in the policy process at the present time." A 
related measure to percentage of elected women is the existence and importance 
in party deliberations of women's caucuses and policy committees. Depending 
on their integration into the party system such committees may be an effective 
mechanism for getting issues on the agenda. The development of such an 
indicator entails a review of party decision-making structures. 

The relative involvement of women in political parties and trade unions on 
the one hand and in the organized feminist movement on the otber varies 
cross-nationally. The visibility of the feminist movement varies to some extent 
inversely with the level of female representation in the political party system 
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(Norris, 1987; Katzenstein, 1987; Ruggie, 1988). However, these loci of power 
are not independent. While the strategies adopted differ — control over power 
positions as opposed to influencing the political agenda — joint participation is 
common, as 1s coalition-formation around particular issues (Hernes, 1987; 
Katzenstein and Mueller, 1987). Comparative reviews and several individual 
country studies provide evidence that the feminist movement has influenced the 
agenda of political discourse, though of course to varying degrees in different 
countries (Bashevkin, 1985; Lovenduski, 1986; Randall, 1987; Katzenstein and 
Mueller, 1987). While gaining agenda status is influenced by the social, economic 
and political climate and by systemic variables, such as the centralization of 
government and of the policy process, the evidence indicates that the lobbying 
strength of the feminist movement and its ability to form political coalitions with 
trade unions and political parties differentiate movement effectiveness (Kat- 
zenstein and Mueller, 1987). Furthermore, influencing the agenda without 
progressive forces in parliament is associated with low levels of success, at least in 
the short term (Norris, 1987). 

One implication of these points is that a comprehensive indicator of 
women's possible impact on the policy process must include not only a measure 
of control over power positions but also a measure of influence over the policy 
agenda by the organized feminist movement and the interaction of these two 
factors. There are no easy measures on which to make comparative assessments 
of the political effectiveness of feminist movements; however, qualitative 
differences relating to the strength, unity in terms of issues, lobbying activity and 
coalition potential of the movement in various. countries can be identified 
( Tyyska, 1994).** In relation to the unity of the feminist movement in terms of 
issues, the key sets of issues are those that come within the broad heading of 
sexual politics — abortion, violence against women, incest, pornography — and 
those related to the “organization of daily life”: the length of the working day, 
child care, pay and employment equity (Hernes, 1987: 47). The particular issues 
that are dominant and the goals and strategies adopted will vary across countries 
and over time but these two complexes of issues are likely to be common to the 
political struggles in most countries. 

In summary, there are several implications associated with a gendered 
analysis of the mobilization of power resources: the gender composition of 
mainstream political organizations must be recognized together with gender- 
specific caucuses or committees, or both, within these organizations. The 
influence of new social movements, such as the feminist movement, must be 
considered in terms of their ability to influence the policy agenda and form 
coalitions with mainstream political organizations. The institutional legacy must 
be evaluated in terms of its conduciveness to facilitating or hindering the 
incorporation of women into the political system and to effecting policy change 
through bureaucratic agencies and/or client representative activities. 

In this section I have focused on the mobilization of power resources as an 
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independent variable, but it is also a dependent variable. Social reforms such as 
access to paid work on equal terms for women and men and the associated 
_ facilitating services such as child care and parental leave may be associated with 
increased political participation. Both Helga Hernes (1987) and Frances Fox 
Piven (1984) have identified the mobilization possibilities associated with welfare 
state development in the very different settings of a social democratic and liberal 
welfare state respectively. Birte Siim concludes that the Scandinavian research 
demonstrates a complex interaction between social reforms and women's 
political participation: “social rights have been both the cause and the effect of 
women's political participation! (Siim, 1994:292). In Denmark and Sweden 
social rights to child care and high female labour-force participation preceded 
active political participation and mobilization, whereas in Norway political 
integration came first and social rights were an effect of this integration. While 
Sim argues that “social reform without access to politics is an expression of 
paternalism’ she acknowledges that such reforms in Scandinavia have created “a 
power base that has stimulated women's access to politics and woman-friendly 
policies designed by women’ (Siim, 1994: 292). The concept of “woman-friendly 
policies” is different from both maternalism and paternalism since it aims to 
enable men and women to be ‘autonomous individuals and parents’ and also 
incorporates the idea of women's agency (Siim, 1994: 301, note 5). 


Conclusions 


Citizenship and the welfare state regime concept are central elements of the 
contemporary analysis of welfare states. The problems with the welfare state 
regime concept from the point of view of a gender-sensitive analysis are rooted in 
the profoundly gendered nature of the dominant, “universal” conception of 
citizenship. This has implications not only for the dimensions identified to 
specify welfare regime typologies but also for the analysis of the mobilization of 
power resources. A common thread running through the critiques of citizenship 
is that the assumption of a universal citizen, as presently conceived, is 
problematic when gender is incorporated into the analysis, and that a solution to 
this problem depends on a recognition that the apparent gender-neutrality of the 
dominant citizenship discourse veils a profoundly gendered concept. The issue 
of citizenship rights is central to the welfare state project but the pervasiveness of 
the dominant conception of the universal citizen 1s a barrier to a gender-sensitive 
welfare state analysis and the development of a gender-sensitive welfare state. 
The solution proposed by several feminist citizenship analysts is to 
reconfigure the conception of citizenship to allow for the full social membership 
of all members of society. This entails a recognition of difference without the 
reification of any particular difference into the essential difference. It also entails 
the recognition of citizens as members of society with care-giving responsibilities 
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and a revaluing and redistribution of care-giving work. The process of achieving 
such changes is recognized as a profoundly political one involving a shift to a 
truly democratic society. This entails a reconfiguring of political citizenship to 
broaden the conception of political activity, space and participation towards a 
more inclusive and democratic political citizenship. It includes recognition of the 
fact that social citizenship involves participation as well as rights to benefits and 
services; this recognition calls into question the sharp distinction between 
political participation and social citizenship rights advocated by some analysts. A 
reconfiguring of citizenship necessitates an examination not only of the 
relationship between political and social citizenship but the relationship between 
civil citizenship and both political and social citizenship. 

The recognition of the need to reconfigure the concept of citizenship has 
analytical and political aspects. It may be asked how realistic it is to call for a 
recognition of care-giving as work, given the political realities in several countries 
where the emphasis 1s increasingly on equality as sameness (see Chapter 3) and 
on restructuring the welfare state in a way that imposes greater responsibility for 
care-giving on families and women in particular (see Chapter 2). These facts 
support the argument that the restructuring of the welfare state is largely a 
restructuring around gender; this is also reflected in the cutback in employment 
in welfare states, which is largely a cutback in the employment of women. Yet 
comparative analysis indicates considerable differences across welfare states in 
the range and quality of citizenship rights and, in particular, in the division of 
responsibility for caring between state, labour market and family and in the 
services that facilitate labour force participation, in the degree of political 
mobilization of women and in the intensity of welfare state restructuring. These 
patterns reinforce the importance of an analytical strategy that is not only 
comparative but sensitive to both gender and class and their interaction. They 
also indicate the possibilities for different trajectories of welfare state develop- 
ment. | 

It is noteworthy that Esping-Andersen developed his typology as a 
mechanism to “account for a greater complexity than most theories are equipped 
for” (Esping-Andersen, 1990:217). He has been eminently successful in this 
objective. What most of the gender-sensitive analysts are aiming for is a 
recognition of even greater complexity and the possibilities of a more inclusive 
citizenship. 


Notes 


1. The arguments in this section and the next draw on those outlined in O'Connor 
(1993b). 

2. In this regard Pateman (1988) cites the example of black people in the United States. 

3. Therelationship between equality and difference has been the subject of considerable 
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debate over the past decade (Bock and James, 1992). Some argue that this is an 
impossible choice that must be transcended (Scott, 1990). Others argue that these are 
not mutually exclusive approaches to gender, that they are political strategies chosen 
strategically (Milkman, 1986). Susan James (1992) argues that equality and difference 
are interdependent. Several analysts argue that the most productive approach to 
gender inequality is to focus on women's disadvantage (Rhode, 1992) and the 
achievement of justice as reflected in an end to women's subordination (Flax, 1992). 
Carol Bacchi (1990) concludes that sameness or difference is not the issue — not all men 
fit “the male norm' — rather, the issue is one of “the political conditions which force 
women into these alternatives” and “the nature of social arrangements which 
inadequately cater for the personal side of people's lives' (Bacchi, 1990: 265). Sarvasy 
(1992) argues for a synthesis of equality and difference as the basis for women's 
citizenship. This is based on a recognition of the tension between equality and 
difference and its use to expand the possibilities for a more inclusive citizenship. The 
synthesis involves the identification of the negative aspects of difference as gender 
inequality, public policy remedies that embody a new relationship between equality 
and difference and the exploitation of the emancipatory potential of gender difference 
within the ‘context of greater substantive and formal gender equality’ (Sarvasy, 
1992: 359). 

4. Discussions of pornography and reproductive rights, in which itis recognized that the 
right to control one's body is central to the exercise of citizenship rights, have been 
particularly fruitful in identifying the need for a conceptual shift from armed defence 
to empowerment. 

5 This relates to the issue of equality of opportunity in the context of inequality of 
condition. In this regard Judge Rosalie Abella, who chaired the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Equality in Employment, makes an important distinction between 
the achievement of equality in civil rights and its achievement in human or social 
rights: in the former case equality entails treating everyone the same, since [e]very 
individual has the same presumptive right as every other individual to individual 
autonomy subject only to those limitations the state can justify as reasonable’; in 
contrast, equality in human rights entails treating people as equals, which implies 
recognizing their differences, since here we are talking of "individuals in their capacity 
as members of groups which are disadvantaged for arbitrary reasons’ (Abella, 1991 
22). 

6. In criticizing the ideal of universal citizenship, because it masks substantive power 
inequalities, and arguing for the importance of recognizing difference, Iris Marion 
Young argues not only for group representation of oppressed groups but veto power 
regarding specific policies that affect these groups directly (Young, 1989: 261-3). 

7. I concentrate on the welfare regime typology formulated by Esping-Andersen (1990) 
but other typologies have also been formulated, for example, Leibfried (1993) 
identifies four social policy regimes in the European Community: Scandinavian, 
Bismarckian, Anglo-Saxon and Latin Rim. The first three are similar but not identical 
to the social democratic, conservative status-based and liberal regimes respectively, as 
identified by Esping-Andersen. The welfare state is identified as the employer of first 
resort (mainly for women) in the Scandinavian regime, as the compensator of first 
resort in the Bismarckian regime, as the compensator of last resort in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The Latin Rim regime covers the southern peripheral areas of the 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


community and is characterized as a ‘rudimentary welfare state”. Langan and Ostner 
(1991) present a feminist critique of this typology concluding that none of the 
regimes has overcome the problem of treating women as resources: as a source of 
labour (workers), as mothers, as carers. These functions imply dilemmas and ten- 
sions, options and obstacles. They identify significant differences in the conse- 
quences for women of different regimes, but a common problem is the ‘incomplete 
citizenship of women' reflecting the conferral of political and economic agency as a 
gift rather than a right. 


. See note 1, Chapter 3 re Australia. 
. See Leira (1992) re models of motherhood in the social democratic regime; Hobson 


(1991) re economic dependency within families; Daly (1994: 110-1) re the organiz- 
ation and institutionalization of care work; O'Connor (1994a) re employment 
equality strategies; Shaver and Bradshaw (1993) re ‘the recognition of wifely labour’; 
Siaroff (1994) re work, welfare and gender equality; see Chapter 2 above re the con- 
servative status-based regime, specifically differences between France and Germany 
re child care and differences between Australia and the other liberal welfare state 
regimes in relation to child care. 

The 10 dimensions of variation in the breadwinner and individual models are as fol- 
lows: family ideology (strict division of labour versus shared roles); entitlement (dif- 
ferentiated amongst spouses versus uniform); basis of entitlement (breadwinner 
versus other); recipient of benefits ( head of household versus individual); unit of 
benefit ( household or family versus individual); unit of contributions ( household 
versus individual); taxation ( household/individual, joint/separate); employment 
and wages policies (priority to men versus aimed at both sexes); sphere of care (pri- 
marily private versus strong state involvement); and care-giving work (unpaid 
versus paid component). 

This approach is utilized more extensively and to great effect in Sainsbury's forth- 
coming book Gender Equality and Welfare States (1996) which also focuses on the 
UK, the US, the Netherlands and Sweden. The underlying theoretical concern is 
with mainstream and feminist analyses of welfare states with the objectives of identi- 
fying the shortcomings of each and of combining their insights in order to transcend 
their limitations. The empirical concern is with the impact of welfare states on 
women and men, focusing comparatively and extensively on bases of entitlement, 
on welfare states as systems of stratification and on redistributive outcomes. In ad- 
dition, she presents an analysis of welfare state restructuring, focusing on gender 
equality reforms from 1970 to the early 1990s and on welfare state retrenchment 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. 

See note 10 above. The several dimensions relating to entitlements and benefits, and 
the taxation dimension all relate to gender stratification. The two care dimensions 
and the employment and wage policies dimensions relate to state, family, market 
division of responsibility. The familial ideology dimension reflects assumptions 
about the appropriate division between state, market and family and is reflected in 
the actual division, for example, in relation to care work and in the rules relating to 
entitlements and benefits and the taxation structure. In other words it has stratifi- 
cation impacts. 


13 The arguments in this section draw on those outlined in O'Connor (1993b). 
14. See Chapter 1, section on “Themes in Research on Women and the Welfare State', 
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for references to the developing body of work that addresses women's activity in 
welfare state development. 

Jenson is referring to the redefinition of the collective identity of women reflected in 
the shift in emphasis to individual autonomy away from the traditional definition of 
womanhood as maternity. 

This may include policy developments to meet obligations under UN and ILO 
equality conventions. 

However, based on the symbolic equity argument it is important as a dependent 
variable. At a theoretical level there are two arguments relating to women's 
representation in parliament. The first is the symbolic equity argument that the 
effective functioning of representative democracy is dependent on the representation 
of all major groups in society. In this sense the representation of women is a 
dependent variable being an indicator of equity. The second argument is that women 
would make a substantive difference because “the distinctive values, attitudes and 
concerns” of women “may have an impact on legislative behaviour and the content of 
public policy” (Norris and Lovenduski, 1989: 107). The research evidence relating to 
gender differences amongst parliamentarians in western capitalist societies, shows that 
party effect is stronger than gender effect in terms of behaviour though there is 
evidence of gender differences in social attitudes. There is some evidence to indicate 
that women have played a crucial role in bringing women's issues onto the political 
agenda in the Scandinavian countries (Dahlerup and Haavio-Mannila, 1985; Eduards, 
1981). This latter point is significant in view of the relatively high percentage of elected 
women in these countries and the argument relating to the need for a “critical mass” of 
elected women if women's interests are to be effectively represented in the policy 
agenda (Norris and Lovenduski, 1989: 115). 

Such an endeavour raises the issue of women's interests, about which there is an 
extensive debate and widely divergent positions, ranging from the essentialist to the 
socially and politically constructed. The approach adopted here is similar to that 
proposed by Annette Borchorst (1994b) who focuses on the Scandinavian debate and 
argues that both form and content aspects of interest should be included. The form 
aspect of interest refers to the need to be present to take part in public affairs, whereas 
the content aspect relates to substantive demands. Her solution is to identify women's 
Interests as 'control over their choices connected to their principal and actual work. 
The point of departure is women's reproductive abilities, and their biological sex, but 
not isolated from their social gender and responsibility for human reproduction. On 
the other hand, it is not possible, on the basis of objective interests, to concretize what 
solutions women should choose, for example whether they should engage in paid 
work or not, give birth to children or have abortions” (p.31). Empirically, she 
operationalizes women's interests as the range of their choices in connection with 
responsibilities in human care. 


Labour Market Participation, 
Gender and Citizenship 


| ndependence is the key to citizenship and in the democratic welfare state 
employment is the key to that independence. Consequently, high female 
labour-force participation is one of the criteria on which welfare state success 1s 
measured. It affords the possibility, although not the guarantee, of personal 
economic independence. Whether or not personal autonomy materializes 
depends on the quality of employment and the range of services facilitating the 
organization of daily life. Changes in levels and characteristics of labour-force 
participation may call into question the appropriateness of traditional social 
policy models and the assumptions on which they are based. These are the 
concerns of this chapter. The format is as follows. First, 1 outline levels of 
labour-force participation patterns in OECD countries in the 1960-90 period, 
then I consider the characteristics of that participation as reflected in female-male 
wage differentials and levels and conditions of part-time employment. In the 
second part of the chapter 1 discuss services that facilitate labour-force 
participation, in particular child care and parental leave. This follows from the 
identification of these services as an essential dimension of welfare state analysis 
(Chapter 4). In the third part I summarize the data on labour-force participation 
and supports and outline key conclusions. Following this, I discuss influences on 
the exercise of gender-neutral citizenship rights in the context of a gender- 
structured organization of work and family life, using parental leave as the 
example. 


Labour Market Participation 


The general pattern of increase in female participation and decline in male 
participation over the 1960—90 period has resulted in an increase in the female 
share of the labour force in all OECD countries, with the exception of Japan, the 
increase being over 15 per cent in several countries: Canada, Denmark, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand (see Table 5:1). Despite this, there 
is distinct clustering of countries around levels of female participation and share 
of the labour force. This clustering fits broadly the clustering of welfare state 
regimes identified by Esping-Andersen (1990) and Castles and Mitchell (1992),’ 
although there is some overlap amongst the liberal and conservative regimes. The 
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Table 5:1 Selected Labour-force Statistics for 18 OECD Countries Ranked by 
Female Share of Labour Force 1990 (Percentages) 


Female Share of 
Labour-force Participation Labour Force 
Male Female Male Female 

1960 1990 1960 1990 

Sweden 98.5 50.1 85.3 81.1 33.6 48.0 
Finland 91.4 65.6 80.6 72.9 43.7 47.1 
Denmark 99.5 43.5 89.6 78.4 30.9 46.1 
Norway 922 363 84.5 712 28.2 44.9 
USA 90.5 42.6 85.2 68.1 32.5 44.9 
Canada 91.1 33.7 84.9 68.2 26.6 44.5 
New Zealand 93.8 31.3 80.8 62.1 24.5 43.3 
France 94.6 46.6 75.2 56.6 33.3 42.9 
UK 99.1 46.1 86.4 65.1 32.7 42.8 
Belgium 85.5 36.4 72,7 52.4 30.2 41.6 
Australia 97.2 34.1 86.1 62.3 25.1 41.3 
Austria 92.0 52.1 80.1 55.4 39.4 41.0 
Germany 94.4 49.2 80.7 56.6 37.3 40.7 
Japan 92.2 60.1 87.8 60.4 40.7 40.6 
Netherlands 97.8 26.2 79.6 53.0 21:9 39.2 
Switzerland 100.0 51.0 93.6 59.3 34.1 38.1 
Italy 95.3 39.6 78.1 44.5 30.7 36.8 
Ireland 99.0 34.8 82.2 38.9 25.6 31.6 


Source: OECD (1992) Economic Outlook Historical Statistics. Paris: OECD. 


general pattern is that the social democratic welfare states have the highest levels 
of participation and female share of the labour force, the latter ranging from 45 
per cent in Finland to 48 per cent in Sweden; the liberal and/or radical welfare 
cluster comes next, ranging from a 41 per cent female share of the labour force in 
Australia to 45 per cent in Canada and the United States; the conservative welfare 
states, with a 41 per cent female share of the labour force in Germany and a 43 per 
cent share in France have the lowest rates, followed by Italy (37 per cent) and 
Ireland (32 per cent). However, we will see that there are significant differences 
between clusters in the characteristics of participation, in particular participation 
patterns over the life cycle, and in the services that facilitate participation, and 
that female labour-force participation is a weak indicator of welfare state success. 

Women are heavily concentrated in service sector employment in most 
OECD countries and this was the area of highest growth throughout the 1980s 
(OECD, 1991: 41). Not surprisingly, the female share of the labour force is 
strongly correlated with the percentage of the labour force in the service sector 
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Table 5:2 Labour Force in Service Sector and Government in 18 OECD Countries 
Ranked by Female Share of Labour Force 1990 (Percentages) 





Services Government 

1960 1990 1968 1990 
Sweden 44.0 67.5 18.4 31.7! 
Finland 32.2 60.6 11.0 22.4 
Denmark 44.8 66.9 15.2 30.5 
Norway 42.9 68.8 15.4 27.7 
USA 56.2 70.9 17.0 14.4! 
Canada 54.1 71.2 18.6 19.7 
New Zealand 46.8 64.8 18.4 18.1? 
France 39.9 64.0 20.03 22.6 
UK 47.6 68.9 17.5 19.2 
Belgium 46.4 69.0 14.0 19.5 — 
Australia 50.1 69.0 23.8 22.8 
Austria 37.1 55.3 12.8 20.6 
Germany 39.1 56.8 10.9 15.1 
Japan 41.3 58.7 6.34 6.0 
Netherlands 49.7 69.1 11.9 14.7 
Switzerland 39.1 59.5 7.4 11.0 
Italy 33.5 58.6 13.44 15.5 
Ireland 39.0 56.2 12.64 13.7 





Notes: 11989; 71985, 

Correlates of female share of labour force 1990: labour force in services (%): 0.549 (p < 0.05); 
labour force in government (%): 0.642 (p < 0.01). 

Source: OECD (1992) Economic Outlook Historical Statistics. Paris: OECD. 


and, in particular, in government services (see Table 5:2). The distinction 
between government services and services in general is important. The quality of 
employment, working conditions and remuneration are considerably better in 
government services, and this partly reflects the fact that unionization tends to be 
high amongst public sector employees, even in countries such as Canada where 
overall unionization is not high (Labour Canada, 1990a: Table 3). It is 
noteworthy that the exceptionally high labour force in services in Canada and, 
especially, in the United States is largely outside government services, while that 
in the Nordic countries is more strongly concentrated in government services 
(see Table 5:2). 

Despite the increase in the female share of the labour force in all OECD 
countries and the fact that female and male participation rates and lifetime 
patterns are converging, to some extent in all OECD countries and very 
significantly in several countries (OECD, 1994c: 54-9), there are very significant 
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female-male differences in the overall pattern of employment and its compen- 
sation. This is evident in relation to participation rates over the life cycle, in 
relation to pay and occupation, the extent of part-time and other non-standard 
work, and take-up of parental leave. Measures to remedy pay inequity and 
employment inequity have been in existence in some countries for several years, 
although the effectiveness of the legislation and the commitment to its 
application has been weak in several countries.? Yet these inequities persist to 
varying degrees: there are considerable differences amongst countries in the 
gender wage gap and those countries with the lowest gap are those where 
solidaristic bargaining or centralized wage-setting, or both, have been practised 
for extended periods; but convergence in pay rates is not marked in most 
countries and appears to have come to a halt even in those countries that were 
relatively successful in the past (Rosenfeld and Kalleberg, 1990; Ruggie, 1988; 
Whitehouse, 1992). 

Aggregate measures of occupational segregation by gender vary greatly 
across countries, tend not to co-vary with earning ratios and show little variation 
for most countries since 1970. The exceptions are the consistent decreases in the 
indices for occupational sectors in Canada, Sweden and the United States from 
1970 to the mid-19805 (see Table 5:2; OECD, 1991). These decreases may mask 
significant horizontal and vertical segregation at the individual occupational level 
or within firms, and they mask the concentration of women in public-sector 
employment, which is particularly marked in some countries — for example, 
Sweden. Consequently, these aggregate measures are severely limited as 
indicators of changes in the material conditions of women workers ( Johnung, 
1984; England and McCreary, 1987; Fox and Fox, 1987). This is not to suggest 
that there have not been changes — the level, extent and location of the changes are 
at Issue. 

OECD (1988) data on patterns of female participation over the life cycle in 
several countries for the period 1967-87 illustrate significant differences amongst 
countries. The most important difference is that by the end of the period a female 
labour-force participation curve in the form of an inverted ‘U’ or ‘plateau’, or a 
close approximation to this pattern, characterized a small cluster of countries: 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, France, the United States and Canada. The inverted 
"U' or plateau pattern represents a situation where labour-force participation is 
generally combined with childrearing and can be contrasted with a female 
labour-force participation pattern characterized by two peaks: the first at ages 
20-24 reflects high participation before child bearing; the second peak reflects 
married women returning to employment as their children get older. These are 
separated by a valley at around age 30, which is “the predominant age band for 
mothers of young children” (OECD, 1988: 134). Despite the persistence of the 
two-peak pattern in several countries it is noteworthy that this pattern was less 
pronounced in the late 1980s than in the late 1960s in all of them (OECD, 1988, 
1994c: 56-8). What is surprising about the inverted ‘U’ group of countries is the 
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inclusion of countries with vastly different levels of support for labour-force 
participation. In contrast to the other countries, the US and Canadian patterns of 
participation are being achieved with very low levels of support in terms of child 
care and parental leave. 

While the characteristics of labour force participation outlined so far indicate 
that the material conditions of women in the labour force are very different from 
those of men, although there is significant cross-national variation, it is important 
to recognize that there are significant differences amongst women in all 
countries. These differences depend on location within the occupational 
structure and are marked in relation to gender pay differentials, part-time 
employment and child care. I discuss these differences in some detail since they 
have major implications for the exercise and analysis of social rights; they 
illustrate the need to focus on both class and gender in analysis of social 
inequality and of welfare states as mechanisms of stratification. 


Female—Male Wage Differences . 

Asin other areas of labour force gender differences there are serious limitations in 
comparable data relating to female-male earning ratios. In particular, there is a 
dearth of data on the distribution of wages across sectors — I return to this issue 
below. Separate data for full and part-time workers are generally not available 
and length of working week is often not specified; this is problematic since both 
are gender-sensitive to different extents in different countries. Despite limi- 
tations, data from a variety of sources indicate that while the Nordic countries, 
with the exception of Finland, have the highest female-male earnings ratios 
within the OECD, the clustering of countries by welfare state regime ends there 
(see Table 5:3). For example, within the liberal/radical welfare state group, 
Australia, which has a highly segregated labour force, had a female-male 
full-time hourly wage ratio in manufacturing of 80 in 1988 while in both Canada 
and the United States the ratio was 65 and in the United Kingdom it was 68. A 
probable explanation of these differences is the wage negotiation structure in 
Australia. Based on a review of equal pay and comparable worth up to the 
mid-1980s, O’Donnell and Hall conclude that the greater gender equality in 
income in Sweden and Australia relative to the United States is associated with 
centralized wage fixation and a concern with improving the situation of the 
low-paid (O'Donnell and Hall, 1988: 59). 

Despite equal pay legislation in all countries and the obligation to align this 
legislation with community directives, a 1992 European Community summary 
report on the position of women in the labour market concludes that gender pay 
differentials are not generally declining and are even on the increase in some 
countries. The female-male differential widened in Italy, Denmark and Portugal 
in the 1983-89 period due to economic policies. The gender differential did not 
widen in the United Kingdom but the pay differential amongst employed 
women did: there was an overall pattern of increases in the wages of highly paid 
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Table 5:3 Ratios of Female-to-male Hourly Earnings for Manual Workers in 
Manufacturing and Dissimilarity Indices for Major Occupational Groups in 17 OECD 
Countries Ranked by Female Share of Labour Force 1990 





Ratios of Female-to- 








male Hourly 
Earnings Dissimilarity Indices! 

1988 1970 1986 
Sweden 90.0 44.3 37.9 
Finland 77.2 38.7 43.0 
Denmark 84.4 45.4 40.5 (1985) 
Norway 84.3 47.7 46.6 
USA 65.0 44.0 374 
Canada 65.0 48.7 40.2 
New Zealand 74.6 42.8 — 
France — 38.9 — 
UK 68.0 424 390 (1991) 
Belgium 74.5 39.8 - 
Australia 79.6 47.2 47.8 (1985) 
Austria — 35.9 44.4 
Germany 73.0 35.1 37.8 (1984) 
Japan 48.9 25.3 23.1 
Netherlands 78.0 45.1 40.0 
Italy 74.3 23.4 = 
Ireland 68.9 46.0 42.9 


—————————————————————————— 


Notes: ‘These indices indicate the dissimilarity between the distribution of men and women across 
major occupational groups, thatis, horizontal segregation. They measure the percentage of men and 
women that would have to change occupations in order to achieve gender equality in the 
occupational distribution. 

? The 1991 figure is for 9 major occupational groups (Hakim, 1993: 293, Table 1 ) 

Sources: OECD (1991a) Employment Outlook, Table 2.16 for ratios of female-to-male eamings; 
OECD (1988) Employment Outlook for dissimilarity indices. 


women at the same time as the wages of jobs at the low end of the pay scale 
remained static or declined. In addition, the gap between full- and part-time 
hourly rates increased (Maruani, 1992). 

The ratios presented above and in Table 5:3 relate to average earnings in 
manufacturing. A preferable measure is one that takes into account the gender 
distribution of earnings within sectors, not just their level. Analysis by Shelley 
Phipps (1990) of the Luxembourg Income Study data for Australia, Sweden and 
the United States in the early 1980s indicates that when the distribution of 
women in high-wage and low-wage occupations within sectors is taken into 
account different factors determine the wages of low- and high-wage workers 
and this finding holds for each of the countries. She concludes that differences 


- 
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across countries in the average wages received by men and women can be 
attributed more to differences amongst relatively high-wage workers. Whereas 
personal and family characteristics are important determinants of mean wages of 
men and women, they are not significant determinants of variation in 
distributionally sensitive wage ratios. The results suggest that a dual labour- 
market perspective may be relevant to understanding gender differences in 
wages. À similar argument has been made by Hartmann (1987). 

Phipps argues that since differences in experience and family factors are 
critical to differences in observed male-female wages in the primary sector, 
*policies such as equal access to promotion and support for family responsibilities 
(day care; parental leave) should be encouraged but for “workers in the 
secondary sector of the labour market such policies will be of less relevance’ 
(Phipps, 1990: 379). For these workers, having a “bad job” is the major reason for 
low wages. The relative number of men and women in bad jobs will affect the 
gender differences in pay. ‘Removing gender differences among low-wage 
workers will thus require more substantial changes in the structure of labour 
markets to minimize the number of jobs in the secondary sector' (Phipps, 
1990: 379). Similar arguments have been made in Canada concerning the likely 
impact of Pay Equity legislation in the province of Ontario, which by 
international standards is progressive legislation (Bakker, 1991; Fudge and 
McDermott, 19912). It is noteworthy that the female-male wage ratio is very low 
in Canada and the United States despite a relatively long history of pay equity 
and equal opportunity legislation, especially in the United States. Undoubtedly 
the low rate of unionization is an influential factor; unionization is low, 
particularly in the United States, but is also low by European standards in 
Canada outside the public sector. Another probable reason is the size of the 
secondary sector of the labour market and the growth of bad jobs, that 1s, 
low-wage, low-skill, high-turnover jobs with poor working conditions. 


Part-time Employment 

Part-time employment is high in several, but not all, OECD countries that have 
high female labour-force participation. Án increase in part-time employment 
accounted for a significant part of the overall increase in female participation in 
some countries in the 1980-90 period, especially the Netherlands (OECD, 
1991:46, Table 2.9) but also Germany and the United Kingdom (OECD, 
1988: 138). The percentage of female employment accounted for by part-time 
work varies from 62 per cent in the Netherlands to 10 per cent in Finland and in 
all countries the vast majority of part-time workers are women, ranging from 90 
per cent in Germany to 65 per cent in Belgium (see Table 5:4). In contrast to 
Finland, the other Nordic countries have relatively high levels of part-time work 
amongst women (40-48 per cent), yet the percentage of female employment 
accounted for by part-time work actually decreased between 1979 and 1990 
(OECD, 1991: 46, Table 2.9). 
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Table 5:4 Part-time Employment in 18 OECD Countries Ranked by Female Share of 
Labour Force 1990 (Percentages)' 
— o — ea 
Women's Share 
of Part-time 
Part-time Employment as a Proportion of Employment 





Male Female Total 
1979 1990 1979 1990 1979 1990 1979 1990 
———— m UOU 


Sweden 5.4 7.3 46.0 40.5 23.6 23.2 87.5 83.7 
Finland 3.2 4.4 10.6 10.2 6.7 7.2 74.7 67.8 
Denmark 5.2 9.0 46.3 41.5 22.7 23.7 86.9 79.4 
Norway 7.3 8.8 50.9 48.2 25.3 26.6 83.0 81.8 
USA 9.0 10.0 26.7 25.2 16.4 16.9 68.0 67.6 
Canada 5.7 8.1 23.3 24.4 12.5 15.4 72.1 71.0 
New Zealand 4.9 . 8.5 29.1 35.2 13.9 20.1 77.7 76.1 
France 2.4 3.5 16.9 23.8 8.2 12.0 82.2 83.1 
UK 1.9 5.0 39.0 43.8 16.4 21.8 92.8 87.0 
Belgium 1.0 1.7 16.5 25.0 6.0 10.2 88.9 88.6 
Australia 5.2 8.0 35.2 40.1 15.9 21.3 78.7 78.1 
Austria 1.5 1.6 18.0 20.0 7.6 8.8 87.8 88.8 
Germany 1.5 2.1 27.6 30.6 11.4 13.2 91.6 90.5 
Japan 7.5 8.0 27.8 31.9 15.4 17.6 70.1 73.0 
Netherlands 5.5 15.8 44.0 61.7 16.6 33.2 76.4 70.4 
Switzerland _ 7.3 _ 40.5 = 23.2 — 83.7 
Italy 3.0 3.1 10.6 10.9 5.3 5.7 61.4 64.7 
Ireland 2.1 3.8 13.1 17.1 5.1 8.1 71.2 68.2 


———————À 
Note: ‘Based on country definitions of part-time work. 
Source: OECD (1991) Economic Outlook, Table 2.9. 


While part-time work is a phenomenon largely associated with service sector 
employment, it is noteworthy that countries with similar levels of employment 
in services have very different levels of participation in part-time work; for 
example, the Netherlands and Belgium each have 69 per cent of their labour 
forces in services but part-time work accounts for 62 per cent of female 
employment in the former and only 25 per cent in the latter (see Tables 5:2 and 
5:4). This suggests that the extent and quality of part-time work is responsive to 
factors other than the structure of the economy, factors such as social and 
economic policies influencing both supply and demand. This is borne out when 
we consider part-time work in individual countries. . | 

Demand factors such as employment security legislation and social 
insurance contributions are both linked to hours of work in the United 
Kingdom, providing an incentive to part-time work. In contrast, up to 1981 there 
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was a disincentive to part-time work in France with a ceiling on social security 
payments. There is still a ceiling on social security payments in the United States 
but expensive non-wage benefits such as health insurance can be avoided by 
part-time and other non-standard work practices, such as temporary work and 
contract employment. The evidence from the United States indicates that much 
part-time work is demand-driven, especially that element in the service sector. 
The share of ‘bad’ part-time jobs in the secondary sector of the labour market has 
increased ‘because the industries that rely on a low-wage, low-skill, flexible work 
force have grown in relative terms, and because, within industries, employers 
came to rely increasingly on such a work force during the 1970s’ (Tilly, 1991: 17). 

Supply-side factors likely to influence the level and quality of part-time 
work include the income level at which employee social insurance contributions 
come into effect, the mechanism for taxing married women, the level of the 
marginal tax rate and availability of child care and care for other dependents. In 
Britain, where 44 per cent of female labour was part-time in 1990, married 
women are taxed as individuals, but since the marginal tax rate at the first band is 
relatively high there is an incentive to keep earnings low. This may also help to 
explain the exceptionally low labour-force participation of lone parents (OECD, 
1990a). For both married and lone parents the impact of the tax situation 1s 
exacerbated by very low availability of affordable child care; this results in heavy 
reliance on family and other informal arrangements that are likely to limit 
availability for work. This affects not only supply but may also influence 
employers’ decisions on the structuring of jobs. Furthermore, child-care 
expenses are not tax-deductible and up to recently employer payments for 
day-care provision were treated as employee income except for those with very 
low earnings (OECD, 1990a). 

Dex and Walters (1989) in a comparison of the occupational status of women 
in the United Kingdom, France and the United States in the early 1980s identify 
the importance of social and employment policies to the amount of part-time 
work and to the status of women’s part-time work in the three countries. 
Furthermore, they argue that the extent of part-time work in Britain reinforces 
occupational segregation since part-time work is seen as ‘women only jobs’ and 
may limit the utility of the Sex Discrimination and Equal Pay Acts. This 
conclusion is consistent with their finding that ‘part-time work is of lower status 
and has worse conditions than full-time employment in all three countries (Dex 
and Walters, 1989:207) and the fact that part-time work is predominantly a 
female phenomenon in all OECD countries (see Table 5:3). 

There is strong evidence that in both Canada and the United States the 
majority of part-time jobs are ‘bad jobs’, that is low-wage, low-skill, high- 
turnover with poor working conditions, in the secondary sector of the labour 
market (Economic Council of Canada, 1990; Tilly, 1991). In addition, there are 
clear indications that the 25 per cent figure understates the number of workers in 
part-time jobs in the United States since multiple job-holders, whose total work 
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hours exceed 35 per week, are not included, even if one or more of these jobs is 
for 24 hours or less. It is estimated that the vast majority of the 6.2 per cent of the 
labour force in multiple jobs were in this category in 1989 (Tilly, 1991:10). A 
similar phenomenon exists in Canada, where multiple job holders increased from 
3 to 5 per cent of the labour force throughout the 1980s (Statistics Canada, 1990; 
Duchesne, 1985). It is noteworthy that the cut-off for designation as a part-time 
worker 1s 30 hours in Canada. Consequently, the extent of part-time work is 
understated relative to the United States. 

Whether or not part-time work is positive or negative depends on the 
country in which it takes place. Sundstrom, on the basis of Swedish experience, 
argues that “part-time work has not marginalized women but, on the contrary, 
has increased the continuity of their labor force attachment, strengthened their 
position in the labor market, and reduced their economic dependency! 
(Sundstrom, 1991a:167). Eighty-six per cent of part-time women workers 
worked 20 —34 hours in 1989 whereas in several other countries, for example in 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands, two-thirds of 
part-time workers worked less than 21 hours per week in 1985. A quarter of 
part-ume workers in the United States worked less than 15 hours per week in the 
early 1980s. The distinguishing characteristics of part-time work in Sweden 
include full social benefits and a high level of unionization; most importantly, 
part-time work is part of a pattern of continuous employment, generally 
covering the period when children are in the early stages of school. The picture is 
not uniformly positive (Widerberg, 1991), but clearly superior to that in other 
countries, reflecting extended parental leave, relatively high levels of public child 
care and flexibility in work hours. 

The Swedish situation is in marked contrast to the pattern in several 
European Union countries where part-time work tends to be interrupted by 
periods of withdrawal from the labour market. Work interruptions have been 
shown to have negative effects on women's earnings and career progress in 
several countries (Corcoran et al., 1983; Kerr, 1992). A Canadian study supports 
the income-loss scenario associated with work interruption but also demon- 
strates that part-time work lessens “the decay in earning capacity that often 
accompanies total withdrawal from the paid labour force'; however, when 
women move from part-time to full-time work 'they appear to re-enter at a level 
of full-time earnings equivalent to the level which they earned when they ceased 
working full-time” (Kerr, 1992:2). This conclusion is consistent with the lower 
status of part-time work identified in several countries. It is also important to 
recognize that part-time work affects not only income but, depending on the 
country, may also affect employment protection rights and eligibility for an 
occupational pension. British data for 1984 indicates that 46 per cent of women 
who were in permanent part-time positions were not covered by most 
employment protection legislation and only 15 per cent were contributing to 
occupational pensions (Dale, 1991: 210). 
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In conclusion, there is strong evidence that the existence of a large secondary 
labour market together with employment and social policies structure the 
demand for part-time labour. Non-existent or inadequate support for women 
with caring responsibilities ensures a ready supply. 


Child Care and Parental Leave 


Child care is not exclusively a women's issue; however, given the evidence of 
gender inequality within families and the female-male earning ratio, women 
within heterosexual partnerships are more likely to have primary responsibility 
for child care than are men and most single parents with child care responsibility 
are women. Furthermore, '[c]hildcare does not only affect women's opportuni- 
ties for participation in the labour market. It affects their participation in many 
other activities and the well-being of all women, whether or not they are 
employed. It is an *equal opportunities" 1ssue in the broadest sense' (European 
Commission Childcare Network, 1990: 2). Child care and parental leave policies 
are an important indicator of the commitment of welfare states to the integration 
of women into the economy (Ruggie, 1984). The development of welfare states 
from the 1960s in several countries created opportunities for women's employ- 
ment in public administration, health, education and social services. The most 
marked increase in labour-force participation by women in OECD countries in 
the 1960 —90 period was in the age group 25 — 49, that is amongst women in the 
child-bearing and childrearing years. This is associated with the ‘modernization 
of motherhood', to use Arnlaug Leira's terminology (1990) for the increased 
labour-force participation of mothers with dependent children; as a conse- 
quence, motherhood now involves both earner and care-giver aspects for many 
women. Despite this, publicly funded or even publicly regulated child care 
services are distinctly inadequate in most OECD countries; while there is 
nationally legislated availability of maternity leave in all OECD countries, there 


are restrictions that exclude many women in several countries; paternity leave is: 


the exception rather than the rule and parental leave is either not available or not 
funded in most countries (OECD, 19902; ILO, 1994; O'Connor, 19942). 

In its review of child care published in 1990, the OECD (19902) identified 
the absence of data — both historical and by age of child — as a significant prob- 
lem. In addition, the child care institutional structures vary considerably across 
countries making comparisons difficult. The European Commission Childcare 
Network also points to data inadequacies and suggests that this is ‘symptomatic 
of attitudes and priorities. If something matters to Governments, they collect 
regular information on it, while one of the best ways to 1gnore a need or a 
problem is to keep it invisible (European Commission Childcare Network, 
1990: 5). The possibility of ignoring issues associated with child care appears 


> 


increasingly limited in several countries in view of the political pressure it is | 
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generating. In addition to pressure from women's groups it is noteworthy that 
child care is increasingly identified as a labour-supply and retention issue by 
governments, for example in the United Kingdom, and by corporations in the 
United States and Canada (European Commission Childcare Network, 1990; 
` Friedman, 1991; Labour Canada, 1990b). 

Despite data limitations the OECD identifies two extremes in terms of 
child-care policy: at one extreme are those countries that adopt maximum public 
responsibility for child care and have generous and well-funded leave provisions, 
that is, the Nordic countries, although there is variation amongst them. At the 
other end of the continuum, where the United States and Britain are the best 
exemplars, maximum private responsibility for child care is imposed, leave 
provision is meagre and/or subject to widespread exclusions and wage 
replacement is non-existent or relatively low (OECD, 19902). 

The basic aim of the maximum public responsibility countries ‘is to create an 
integrated system linking employment, education and child-care services with 
universal coverage” (OECD, 1990a: 140). There are two essential elements to this 
system: a range of public, or publicly funded, child-care services and maternal 
and parental leave that is generous both in terms of time and wage-replacement 
value. The extent to which an integrated system has been achieved varies and it 
has not been fully achieved in any country. Sweden, Finland and Denmark are 
much closer to the ideal than is Norway, where publicly funded child care 
provision is relatively limited and much of what is available is not full-time 
(Borchorst, 1990; Leira, 1989, 1990; Mikkola, 1991; Sundstrom, 1991b). It is 
noteworthy that child-care policies in Norway were initially more oriented 
towards the socialization of children than with facilitating labour-market 
participation (Leira, 1989). The concept of political motherhood is used by 
Borchorst (1990, 19942) and Leira (1990, 1993) in their analyses of motherhood 
and caring in the Scandinavian countries. Social motherhood refers to the 
attribution of primary responsibility for children to women; while biological 
motherhood is a fact, social motherhood is socially constructed. Political 
motherhood refers to public policies that adhere women to social motherhood 
(Borchorst, 1994a:47).? Leira and Borchorst agree that Norway has most 
explicitly retained political and social motherhood while Sweden and Denmark 
to a lesser degree have tried to reduce social motherhood and have weakened 
political motherhood. 

The aims of child-care services in those countries that impose maximum 
private responsibility are (1) to provide a “safety net” of child-care services for 
the poorest families, as well as for children at risk of physical abuse or neglect; (11) 
to encourage the use of private or voluntary services; and (iii) to guarantee a 
minimum level of quality child care” (OECD, 1990a: 139). This approach is 
consistent with the philosophy of the liberal welfare state regimes where “the 
proper sphere of state behaviour is circumscribed by the functioning of market 
forces” (Ruggie, 1984: 13). Despite this philosophy, child care has become a 
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political issue in all the liberal welfare state regimes — Australia, Canada, the 
United States and the United Kingdom — over the past decade (O'Connor, 
19942). Yet there are significant differences in the public policy strategies adopted 
across these countries. 

In the United States, the concern has centred on the working poor, high 
public assistance dependency and children in low income families (Congression- 
al Digest, 1990: 33—7 and 64). The 1990 Act For Better Child Care authorizes 
matching grants to states over three years to help improve the availability, 
affordability and quality of child care, primarily for low-income families. It is 
noteworthy that legislation on family and medical (parental/maternity/ 
disability) unpaid leave of 12 weeks was vetoed in 1990 and 1992 by President 
Bush on the grounds that this was a matter for private business (Kamerman and 
Kahn, 1991:3). The legislation was enacted by the Clinton administration in 
February 1993. Since it applies to companies with 50 or more workers, 95 per 
cent of businesses are exempt and only 60 per cent of employees are covered 
(Zuckman, 1993). Yet, this legislation is progressive in the sense that it is 
gender-neutral and recognizes that all eligible workers may have caring 
responsibilities. Increased interest in childcare by the British government in the 
late 1980s was due mainly to “a developing labour shortage, arising from falling 
numbers of school leavers, and the perceived need to employ more women with 
children” (European Commission Childcare Network, 1990: 36). This increased 
interest is reflected in calls for child care provision by employers, the school 
system and the private non-profit sector, with the government's role being 
exclusively regulatory (European Commission Childcare Network, 1990: 36— 
De , 

Canada is close to the maximum private responsibility end of the continuum 
but there are some differences between its approach and those of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In terms of commitment Australia has embraced 
a mixed public/private/community approach to child care and, in contrast to the 
other countries, has since 1988 a National Child Care Strategy." In contrast to the 
national governments of the United States, Canada and Britain, the Australian 
Commonwealth government plays a major role in funding child care services and 
Australia has more government provision of child care than any of the other 
countries, and its commitment to child care has increased over the past decade 
and especially in the 1990s. This reflects a shift in emphasis relating to child care 
in Australia from a welfare rationale to an economic rationale (O'Connor, 
19944). 

In those countries that impose maximum private responsibility for child care 
there is an increasing emphasis on the provision of work-related care arrange- 
ments. This interest is reflected in statements by the UK government encourag- 
ing such provision and more concretely in tax relief to employers for costs of 
provision in the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia and Canada, and 
in the non-taxation of employees for the imputed cost of company-provided 
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child care. The latter is a recent change in both Australia and the United Kingdom. 
This interest is also reflected in the activities of business representative groups, 
such as The Conference Board *which strives to bethe leading global membership 
organization that enables senior executives from all industries to explore and 
exchange ideas of impact on business policy and practices” (Friedman, 1991: 2). It 
s clear from the research report prepared for The Conference Board entitled 
Linking Work—Family Issues to the Bottom Line (Friedman, 1991), which includes 
discussions of child care, parental leave and elder care, that the focus is on 
companies in the primary sector. The same is evident from a Labour Canada 
(1990b) report on Work-Related Child Care in Canada, which demonstrates that 
work-related child careisa phenomenon confined to the publicsectorand primary 
sector employers. The growth of this kind of provision in situations where care is 
extremely limited is a reflection of the dual labour-market phenomenon and 
contributes to the differences in material conditions between workers in different 
sectors.” In addition, it lessens pressure for public provision from that 
socioeconomic sector most likely to be effective in exercising political pressure. 
This is also the sector most likely to employ nannies for in-home child care, for 
whom a large part of the cost can be deducted as a child-care expense in some 
countries, for example, Canada and the United States. 

Between the extremes of maximum and minimum public responsibility 
other patterns of child-care provision are identifiable. In some continental 
European countries, notably France, Belgium and Italy, pre-primary education 
is available for a significant proportion of children and the percentage enrolled 
increases with age (OECD, 1990a: 130, Table 5.3). The OECD report suggests 
that the French system could be considered a maximum public responsibility 
model, especially for children from the age of 3 upwards since the provision 
within the educational system is employment-friendly in terms of hours and 
outside-school care (OECD, 19902). It is noteworthy that Germany, which is 
also identified as a conservative welfare state regime, is very different from France 
in terms of child care. In France 34 per cent of 2-year-olds, 95 per cent of 
3-year-olds and 100 per cent of 4-year-olds were in pre-primary education in the 
late 1980s (OECD, 19902: 130, Table 5.3). In contrast, less than 4 per cent of the 
children aged 0—3 of employed married mothers were in child-care facilities in 
1989 in West Germany; the corresponding figure for single mothers was 8 per 
cent. For children aged 3—6 the percentages are 70 and 75 (Ostner 1993: 105, 
Table 5.2), but these figures are misleading since children attend kindergartens 
only for a few hours each morning (Ostner, 1994: 46). Germany does have an 
exceptionally good maternal and parental leave system. The structure and level of 
maternity and parental leave in Germany cannot be divorced from the strong 
commitment to the maintenance of the male-breadwinner family. In addition to 
14 weeks” maternity leave at 100 per cent of net income after 6 months 
continuous employment, Germany has generous parental leave, the length of 
which has been extended from 15 to 18 to 24 months in the early 1990s? 
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Landberger (1991, cited by Ostner 1993) has linked this provision to labour- 
market restructuring, identifying it as a flexible “exit-and-part-time-reentry 
mechanism. It has also been interpreted as working against the extension of child 
care. Parental leave policies have at best served to make women's paid and 
unpaid work more flexible without changing the gender division of labour' 
(Ostner 1993: 102). Landberger (1991, cited by Ostner 1993) concludes that the 
German social policy tradition does not promote the simultaneous performance 
of paid and unpaid work (Landenberger, 1991, cited by Ostner, 1995: 105). 

Despite the increase in child-care provision in several OECD countries the 
majority of parents in the paid labour force are dependent on informal care 
arrangements. These vary from care by immediate family through a variety of 
informal arrangements such as paid irregular work (shadow or hidden work not 
reported for taxation) and unpaid work within social networks of relatives, 
friends or neighbours (Leira, 1990: 136-7). This economy, whether it be shadow 
or formal, is an essential ingredient of the care-giving process in most countries 
and especially in the liberal welfare states where female labour-force partici- 
pation is high but public child care provision is low — this is particularly true in 
Canada and the United States where this participation is more likely to be 
full-time than in the United Kingdom and Australia (OECD, 1990a; O'Connor, 
19944). It is also an essential ingredient of the functioning of the welfare state and 
the economy. It fills the gaps in available resources (see Saraceno [1987] and 
Balbo [1987], discussed earlier) and comes under increased pressure when public 
services are cut back. 

Leira (1993) makes an important distinction between the dual-earner and the 
dual-career family — the latter does not automatically follow from the former. 
For example, even in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, where mothers have 
become more equal to fathers as providers than in several other countries, there is 
still an asymmetrical division of child care and domestic work. Public child-care 
and other public-care facilities have not made domestic care superfluous and 
women are disproportionately responsible for this care. This fact 1s reflected in 
the high level of part-time work by women even in the Scandinavian countries, 
although as I point out below the ability to arrange part-time work varies by 
Occupation. D 

In summary, the availability of regulated child care has increased in some 
OECD countries since the mid-1970s but the limited information available 
indicates that services are largely inadequate. Yet there are clear cross-national 
differences in the extent of the need met and these are evident not only across 
welfare state regimes but within regimes. The need for services depends on the 
availability of maternal and parental leave, the legal age for school attendance, the 
length and organization of the school day and year, and the organization of 
work, including the possibility of flexible hours or compressed working weeks, * 
or both. Those countries with the best availability of child care, that is, the 
Nordic countries, have the best provision and replacement rates for maternal and 
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especially parental leave. On the other hand, some countries, notably Germany, 
use good parental leave as an alternative to child care. This points to the 
complexity of the politics of motherhood and care-giving. As Vicky Randall 
(1995) points out in relation to the United Kingdom, child care is not only a 
redistributive issue, which makes it unappealing to Conservative politicians, it 
also raises issues about the family and the “ideology of motherhood? that further 
militate against it within the context of a liberal state tradition (Randall, 1995). 


Labour-force Participation and Supports 


From this review of labour force data, and despite significant data limitations in 
terms of gender and sectoral breakdown, four conclusions relating to specific 
aspects of labour-force participation can be reached. First, labour-force 
participation on its own is a poor indicator of welfare state success. High female 
labour-force participation takes place under a variety of conditions including the 
absence of any substantial public supports linking paid and unpaid work. 
Second, there are enormous variations in gender wage differences across 
countries, and analysis based on Luxembourg Income Study data indicates that 
aggregate wage statistics without sectoral breakdowns may conceal important 
differences in the extent of gender differences across sectors and, consequently, 
in the factors associated with gender differences at the low and high ends of the 
wage spectrum. Third, part-time work may be positive or negative for women's 
long-term labour force prospects; its positive or negative consequences depend 
on the sector of the labour force in which it is located, its role in lifetime work 
patterns, the social rights associated with it, and overall social and economic 
policies. Fourth, child care and parental leave policies and provision demonstrate 
the most consistent clustering by welfare state regime, with the social democratic 
welfare states being characterized by a maximum public responsibility model and 
the liberal welfare states by a maximum private responsibility model. There is 
considerable variation in institutional structures amongst other countries, with 
France having the most comprehensive system, provided primarily through a 
pre-school system. It is noteworthy that the French system is markedly different 
from the other conservative welfare state regimes identified by Esping-Andersen 
(1990), especially Germany. 

"In addition to the specific conclusions, two general conclusions can be 
reached from this review of labour force data. First, there is consistent evidence 
of differences in labour market experience and ability to exercise citizenship 
rights amongst women depending on occupational level and location within the 
labour market. Differences are evident in relation to extent of female-male pay 
differentials, the characteristics of part-time work, access to child care and ability 
to exercise citizenship rights. Second, despite variation, the Nordic welfare states 
are superior in a number of respects from a gender equality point of view: the 
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female share of the labour force is higher; part-time work is subject to greater 
legal and social protection; the overall female-male wage ratio is higher; public 
child care services are distinctly superior to all other countries, although not 
adequate to meet need; and parental leave conditions and those relating to 
flexible working time are considerably better than those of other countries. 
Despite this superiority, significant limitations have been identified in qualitative 
analysis and occupational segregation is high. It is instructive to consider these 
limitations since they have persisted despite the positive consequences for 
Nordic women associated with the privileged position of workers as a whole in 
the policy formation process (Ruggie, 1984). The achievements in these countries 
are also significant since they have been accomplished largely through solidaristic 
bargaining, which disproportionately benefited women, as lower-paid workers. 
However, there are indications that policies based on the assumption of 
gender-neutral citizenship have reached their limit in improving the position of 
women (Ruggie, 1988). 

In the rest of this chapter I concentrate on the two general conclusions since 
they have broad implications for comparative class and gender analysis of welfare 
states. The variation amongst women in quality of labour market experience, and 
In ability to exercise citizenship rights depending on labour market sector, and 
the persistence of limitations from a gender point of view even in very 
well-developed welfare states illustrate the importance of considering the level 
and exercise of social citizenship rights not only in terms of formal rights but also 
in terms of the ability to exercise those rights. This ability can be constrained not 
only by labour market characteristics but also by familial characteristics. 


Gender Neutrality in Theory and in Practice: Parental Leave 


Even in those countries where gender neutrality is an explicit objective of policy, 
several studies have demonstrated that gender equality in take-up of parental 
leave varies with the man's, and especially the woman's, position in the labour 
market (Widerberg, 1991; Kaul, 1991; Haas, 1992). In a cross-national study 
Kaul found traditional similarities in the use of parental leave in the Nordic 
countries: "When applied to the gender-structured working world, parents use 
the legal rights in a way that preserves the unequal sharing of economic and 
practical parenting’ (Kaul, 1991:115); in other words, mothers take the leave in 
the vast majority of cases. However, use of leave by mothers varied by the market 
position of both firm and mother. Women in male-dominated firms or jobs 
tended to take only highly paid parental leave and often not the full length of that, 
even if their partners did not take the rest. Often they kept contact with their 
workplace over the leave and very few opted for shorter working hours. Single 
and cohabiting mothers acted in a similar manner. In contrast, women in less 
fulfilling occupations tended to take the full leave time (Kaul, 1991: 120-1). In 
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discussing fathers’ low take-up of leave Haas also identifies the influence of the 
gender-segregated labour market. She argues that a prerequisite for equal sharing 
of parental leave by women and men is women's access to high status, 
non-traditional, and better paying jobs (Haas, 1992). 

In 1987, less than 8 per cent of Swedish parental leave days were taken by 
men, but 24 per cent of men took some leave (Haas, 1992:61). Survey data for 
1987 indicates that longer periods of leave were taken by men in the public sector, 
with higher education and salaries and living in cities, and that the woman's job 
situation was the main deciding factor in whether a man took time off — not his 
job situation (Widerberg, 1991:40). This illustrates well the linkage between 
status in paid work and status in unpaid care-giving work and supports the 
argument made by Hobson (1990) relating to power relations within domestic 
situations. She characterizes the family as a bargaining unit rather than a unit of 
shared interests, with bargaining centring on money, time and the division of 
market and domestic work. She argues that the conditions that shape women's 
bargaining positions within the family and within the labour market are 
inextricably linked. This points to the importance of focusing on the interaction 
between state, labour market and family when considering social rights and their 
exercise. When this is done it becomes clear that the possibilities for de- 
commodification are linked to economic independence. 

Widerberg’s research in a factory, a hospital and a municipal administration 
in the early 1980s, and her review of other Swedish studies, indicate that there are 
major constraints on some women in the take-up of extended parental leave and, 
in particular, the reduced working-day option, but women in public sector 
employment had fewer problems than women in other types of employment. 
These constraints appear to hinge on the fact that the legislation puts the onus on 
the woman to assert her right. The employer does not have an obligation to 
ensure that the appropriate working conditions obtain; as a consequence, 
“management plan the work as if everyone were always there”; this puts extra 
pressure on the remaining employees and inhibits the exercise of the individual's 
social rights to the full extent for fear of damaging social solidarity within the 
workplace. The reduced working day appeared to be particularly difficult to 
arrange; workers who opted for this were often forced to change jobs and accept 
a precarious position or perform full-time work despite reduced working time 
(Widerberg, 1991). 

These studies point to two important issues relating to the exercise of 
citizenship rights: first, citizenship rights are based on an equality principle but 
must be exercised within a labour market structured on a principle of inequality ; 
and second, gender-neutral citizenship rights must be exercised within a 
gender-structured labour market where the traditional ideal worker is full-time 
and assumed to be without domestic or care-giving responsibilities. The 
implication of these two facts is that women have a double problem in exercising 
their social rights, even when these are universal rights. Widerberg argues that the 
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inclusion of parental leave within labour law, with the imposition of obligations 
on the employer to match workers” rights, would overcome the second problem. 
It would also facilitate the involvement of unions and transform the issue of 
parental leave into a workers” issue and not just a women's issue; this would 
result in a change in the balance of power in relation to management. It is 
noteworthy that Widerberg's data indicate that women did not go to their unions 
to resolve problems relating to parental leave but saw these problems as personal. 

Given the gender-structured working world reflected in the above patterns 
the use of citizenship rights to parental leave may in fact be contributing to 
gender-specific work conditions at least for some women. Widerberg argues that 
if men and women “were to share these rights equally, they would experience the 
consequences equally and a new organization of wage-work would be arranged' 
(Widerberg, 1991:42). The variation in the material conditions of women 
suggests that such ‘a new organizations of wage-work’, at least in the short term, 
is unlikely to develop outside relatively privileged sectors of the primary labour 
market, that is, amongst those with good jobs. Since the primary labour market 
includes the public sector, in which women are very strongly represented and 
unionized, the prospects for transformative initiatives are higher in those 
countries, including the Nordic ones, with large public sectors. However, it is 
noteworthy that employment in the public sector is either static or in decline in 
all OECD countries. In addition, the high dependence of women on employ- 
ment in the public sector means that threats to social services are doubly 
significant for women, in the sense that they are not only more likely than men to 
be dependent on this kind of employment but also on the associated services. 
Women live longer than men and consequently make up a higher percentage of 
pensioners and, in particular, of the frail elderly; furthermore, given the gender 
imbalance in care-giving they are more likely to have to pick up the slack when 
public services are lessened, as is put forward in some community care proposals 
(see Chapter 2). 

The issues associated with the gender-related use of parental leave rights 
point to the broader issue of transformation of traditional gender patterns in the 
Jabour market and the limitations of the dominant equality strategies chosen to 
date. For example, the strategy of employment equity may be severely limited 
because of structural forces behind occupational segregation. The objective of 
integrating women into the male-dominated industrial sector of the labour force 
is based on the assumption of an expanding industrial sector, but the sector of 
advanced capitalist economies that is expanding is the service sector and in some 
countries a significant proportion of the jobs being created are ‘bad jobs’ 
(Economic Council of Canada, 1990). 

Focusing on the global situation, Standing (1989) argues that the feminiz- 
ation of jobs associated with the sharp increase in female-labour force 
participation throughout the 1980s has been closely related to an erosion of 
Jabour regulations. “There has been explicit deregulation, whereby formal 
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regulations have been eroded or abandoned by legislative means, and implicit 
deregulation, whereby remaining regulations have been made less effective 
through inadequate implementation or systematic bypassing’ (Standing, 
1989: 1077). This deregulation is not confined to less developed countries (Dale, 
1991; Fudge, 1990). Deregulation, for example of employment standards 
legislation and/or health and safety legislation, increases the vulnerability of 
workers in the secondary sector of the labour market and/or in bad Jobs, who are 
rarely unionized, and it has particularly negative effects on those workers with 
non-standard work contracts.'” Deregulation of labour standards facilitates the 
increase of this kind of work, particularly home-working, which is difficult to 
regulate even with strong employment standards legislation. 

Just as the effectiveness of employment equity is likely to be limited by the 
changing economic structure, it must be asked whether or not equal pay for work 
of equal value is likely to be effective against “bad jobs”, which are dispropor- 
tionately female. The men employed in comparable jobs are likely to be poorly 
paid. The problem is bad jobs and low pay for everyone and not necessarily 
unequal pay, although this may be an exacerbating factor. Where solidaristic 
wage bargaining is not an option, the solution is likely to lie at least in part in 
strong employment standards legislation, especially relating to minimum wage 
rates, and effective enforcement (Fudge and McDermott, 1991b:287). This 
points to the role of the state. The state is of particular importance for women's 
employment, bóth directly as an employer and indirectly in terms of legislation 
and its enforcement; its action or inaction may facilitate, hinder or be neutral 
with regard to the level and quality of labour-market participation (Ruggie, 
1984), and in terms of ease or difficulty of combining paid and unpaid work. 

While pay and employment equity are, under certain conditions, effective 
equalization strategies (Zabala and Tzannatos, 1985; Gregory and Duncan, 1981; 
OECD, 1985, 1988), it is important to recognize the limitations of such policies; 
specifically, it must be recognized that they are not equally effective in all sectors 
of the labour market and for all women. A major implication of the “good jobs, 
bad jobs' scenario is that the labour market that women are now entering in 
greater numbers is very different from that which confronted the traditional, 
organized male worker. Strategies for equality must recognize this. Research 
strategies must also recognize the range of policy options and packages that have 
implications for access to, and integration into, the labour market. 


Conclusions 


If one accepts that independence is the key to citizenship and that employment is 
the key to independence then labour-market inequality, in terms of access and 
quality, is central to welfare state analysis. A gender-sensitive analysis of labour 
market inequality leads to a concern with the social organization of paid work 
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and its relationship to unpaid work. In addition to the obvious support policies 
for labour-force participation such as maternity and parental leave and child care, 
the structure of other services, such as care-giving services for dependent adults, 
may constrain or facilitate labour-force participation. Consequently, it must be 
recognized that health and social service policies such as those mandating 
community care for dependent people may have an impact on labour force 
participation both in terms of ability to participate and the type of participation 
that is possible for individuals involved in caring work. Furthermore, the 
structure of the school day and year and the structure of the taxation system may 
facilitate or militate against labour force participation or may limit participation 
to non-standard work. Policies in these areas reflect assumptions about the 
division of responsibility for provision of services between state, market and 
family. Restructuring of the welfare state is to a significant extent a restructuring 
of this division of responsibility and this restructuring is strongly reflected in the 
restructuring of the public sector labour market. This restructuring has a 
disproportionate impact on women, who are more likely than men to be social 
service employees and the providers of unpaid care-giving services for dependent 
people. 

The analysis of labour-market participation and associated services indicates 
that social citizenship rights may have different implications, in terms of ability 
to exercise these rights, not only for men and women but also for men and 
women of different social classes. These differences are associated with status in 
the private and public spheres and structured gender and class inequalities all of 
which may militate against the exercise of citizenship rights. This analysis points 
to the need for a two-fold research strategy, focusing on the implications of 
gender divisions in paid and unpaid work but also socio-economic divisions 
which cross gender lines. The analysis also indicates important differences not 
only across but within welfare state regimes. This points to the limitations of an 
exclusive focus on de-commodification and the associated stratification even if 
these dimensions are made gender sensitive. Analysis of these dimensions must 
be linked to analysis of the factors that allow individuals to be in a position to 
benefit from de-commodifying social rights and to achieve personal autonomy. 


Notes 


1. See note 1, Chapter 3. 

2. The early legislation on equal pay for equal work was relatively ineffective because of 
occupational segregation by gender. Equal pay for work of equal value was more 
successful where consistently applied, but its effectiveness 1s limited to a relatively 
small sector of the labour force. Employment equity/affirmative action has not been 
applied on a widespread basis in any country (O'Connor, 1993c, 19942). 

3. Solidaristic bargaining 'trades wage restraint among the highest-paid for higher 
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increases for the poorest paid workers” (Einhorn and Logue, 1989:242). This 
characterized the Swedish situation in the 1960-80 period and was particularly 
beneficial to women because of their over-representation amongst lower-paid 
workers. 

. There is now a considerable literature by proponents and critics of dual economies 
and dual labour markets and also growing evidence of a polarization of job growth 
into good jobs and bad jobs. Despite criticism, the concepts of dual economies and 
dual labour markets are useful sensitizing devices for understanding inequality in 
labour-market experience in advanced capitalist economies. The basic argument is 
that contemporary capitalist economies are characterized not by a single industrial 
structure nor by a single labour market, On the contrary, the structure is divided into 
two sectors: a dominant core, monopoly or primary sector on the one hand; and a 
peripheral, competitive or secondary sector on the other. The core sector is 
dominated by large enterprises that, to varying degrees, control market forces rather 
than respond to them. Ownership within this sector is highly concentrated and the 
market is often closer to pure monopoly than to pure competition. In contrast, the 
peripheral sector is characterized by intense competition amongst relatively small 
firms or outlets (Averitt, 1968). Corresponding to this industrial structure there are at 
least two labour markets. The primary labour market is more likely to be 
characterized by standard work forms (full-time, full-year, permanent work), high 
levels of unionization and internal labour markets or career structures at least for 
skilled non-manual employees, whereas the secondary sector is characterized by 
unstable, non-standard work forms (temporary, part-time, contract and home work, 
that is “bad jobs”) and very low levels of unionization (Edwards, 1979; Berg, 1981; 
Gordon et al., 1982). There have always been divisions within the primary sector in 
terms of job quality and conditions and the prevalence of non-standard work is 
increasing in this sector. Consequently, it is more appropriate to talk of ‘good jobs’ 
and “bad jobs’ while recognizing that the distribution of these varies by sector within 
and across countries. Of course it is also necessary to bear in mind that the size of the 
primary and secondary sectors varies across countries. The importance of these 
concepts in the present context is twofold. First, there is now considerable evidence 
that in some economies employment growth is increasingly characterized by 
non-standard employment (Economic Council of Canada, 1990; Tilly, 1991). 
Second, women, visible minorities and young people are over-represented in “bad 
jobs” and/or the secondary sector of the labour market. 

. In developing this categorization Borchorst draws on and critiques the distinction 
made by Zillah Eisenstein (1981) between biological and social motherhood. 

. Maternity leave in the United Kingdom is 40 weeks and the longest in the European 
Community, but, due to length of service conditions a large proportion of women are 
excluded and only 6 weeks of leave are paid at 90 per cent of earnings. There is no 
paternity, parental or care of sick children leave. 

. For a brief period Canada also had a National Child Care Strategy. This was 
announced in December 1987 by the Conservative government, following two 
decades of intensive lobbying by women's groups and a long series of reports and task 
forces on child care (Cooke, 1986; Mitchell, 1987; Special Committee on Child Care, 
1987; Pepin, 1987). This strategy, which did not involve the creation of a national 
child-care system, included improved tax relief for child care and a 7-year programme 
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to create 200,000 new child-care spaces through cost-share arrangements with the 
provinces. The tax relief aspects were implemented; these disproportionately 
advantage high-income earners, not only because of marginal tax rates but also 
because they are more likely to use child-care options, including nannies, for which 
receipts can be obtained. The strategy to create new child-care places was abandoned 
in April 1992 using the argument that “there are other priorities that must come first. 
These include addressing the problems faced by children at risk — child physical and 
sexual abuse, poor nutrition and health, low income” (Government of Canada, 1992). 
This statement clearly confirms Canada's location within the maximum private 
responsibility category. 


. See note 4 above. 
. A mother or father who is the full-time care-giver and who is not employed or works 


less than 20 hours per week is entitled to a means-tested flat-rate benefit until the child 
is 24 months of age. The parent's employment is protected but return is not 
guaranteed to the same job or conditions. While this provision is gender-neutral it is 
generally taken up by mothers and only 6 per cent of working mothers who took the 
leave worked up to the maximum 20 hours permissible. 

Not all non-standard work falls into the category of bad jobs. For example some 
contracts, especially those for professional employees, may be reimbursed at a 
sufficiently lucrative level to allow for personal provision of pensions and other 
insurance protection. 


Welfare State Analysis: From 
Women as an Issue to Gender as a 
Dimension of Analysis 


he patterns identified in this report indicate continuity and change in relation 

to women in welfare states, and in welfare state analysis, over the past several 
decades. Many of the key themes that characterized early research are still central 
to welfare state analysis. In particular, the issues of care-giving and dependence, 
and their gendered distribution, are consistent themes. What distinguishes the 
1990s research is the situating of these aspects of the welfare state within the 
context of an examination of citizenship rights and their variation across welfare 
state regimes. What distinguishes welfare states in the 1990s is that there has been 
some movement away from the male-breadwinner household structure towards 
household structures based on dual breadwinners and single breadwinners with 
caring responsibilities in all OECD countries, and a marked shift in several 
countries; despite these shifts there has not been a widespread shift to a 
dual-breadwinning social policy framework or one that is supportive of single 
breadwinners with caring responsibilities, or both. 


Citizenship, Care-giving, Dependence and Interdependence 


The interest in citizenship in welfare state analysis is informed by the broader 
feminist critique of citizenship and the resurgence of interest in social citizenship 
in mainstream welfare state research. Social citizenship is central to the welfare 
state and the critique of citizenship in all its dimensions — civil, political and social 
— is central to understanding gender inequality in welfare states. The essence of 
this critique is that the conception of the universal citizen is profoundly 
gendered, being developed on the assumption of the citizen as a possessive 
individual in the public sphere. The significance of the sexual division of labour is 
ignored by most democratic theorists, including T.H. Marshall (1964) in his 
influential work on citizenship. The divorcing of the public world from the 
private, which 1s the site of most care-giving and care dependence, allows for the 
masculine character of the public sphere to be masked. This is associated with the 
identification of the male worker and citizen, who is seen to be without 
care-giving responsibilities, as the universal worker and citizen. Consequently, 
even when women are incorporated into the labour force they tend to participate 
on different terms than men. 
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This universal conception-of citizenship is built into the welfare state. It is 
this aspect of citizenship under the guise of gender neutrality that poses the real 
problem for the exercise of(civil, political and social citizenship rights for women, 
who are more likely to takéup care-giving responsibilities. More generally it has 
implications for the understanding of care-giving work and relations of 
dependence. This Trend Report is based on the recognition that independence is 
the key to full citizenship, that employment is the key to independence in 
contemporary welfare states, and that equal access to, and participation in, 
employment is dependent on social policy strategies that recognize that 
individuals have care-giving responsibilities or may be care-dependent, or both. 
Without this recognition the emphasis on employment excludes a major part of 
the work on which the functioning of society depends, that is, unpaid care-giving 
work and service. 

The solution to the “universal” citizenship problem proposed by several 
feminist analysts is to reconfigure the conception of citizenship in a gender- 
sensitive direction to allow for the exercise of full social membership by all 
members of society. This entails a change in the gendered nature of care-giving 
work to a situation where all citizens are recognized as having care-giving 
responsibilities. But this is only a start, since full social membership 1s dependent 
on a change in the valuation of care-giving work, in the sexual division of paid 
and unpaid work and in the social organization of paid work and politics. The 
achievement of such changes is recognized as a profoundly political process that 
entails a reconfiguring of political citizenship to broaden the conception of 
political activity, space and participation. À thread running through feminist 
critiques of citizenship is the objective of achieving a genuine democracy 
characterized by autonomous individuals who recognize their interdependence. 

It must be asked, as in Chapter 4, how realistic are the proposed changes in 
the context of labour market and welfare state restructuring? In particular, the 
call for the recognition of care-giving as work comes within the context of 
restructuring of the welfare state in several countries in a direction that imposes 
greater responsibility for care-giving on families, and women in particular, 
without such recognition (Chapter 2, re community care). However, compara- 
tive analysis indicates that other policy choices are possible. There is considerable 
evidence that the social democratic welfare states are relatively successful in the 
valuing of care-giving work, as reflected in the provision of high-quality public 
child care and other care-giving services by relatively well-compensated 
employees. This facilitates a high level of labour-force participation by women. 
Yet this participation is highly likely to be part-time although long-part-time, 
that is, six hours per day. This reflects the continuing unequal division of labour 
in the household/family sphere. It also reflects the gender-structured working 
world that results in a situation in which the economically rational decision for 
most heterosexual couples is for the woman to take the leave. The research 
evidence strongly supports the conclusion that a change in the private division of 
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care-giving work is dependent on a more equal division of labour in the labour 
market and, in particular, on women's access to high-status, non-traditional and 
well-paying jobs (Haas, 1992). This highlights the difficulty of change since these 
non-traditional, well-paying jobs do not comprise the area of job growth in most 
countries. Despite the persisting ambiguities and contradictions in social 
democratic welfare states it is clear that the situation in terms of gender equality is 
better in these welfare states than elsewhere. This indicates that action in the 
public sphere 1s significant in terms of gender equality despite sometimes being 
limited, and sometimes contradictory, in its outcomes. 

A potentially important development in the recognition of care-giving work 
is the International Labour Office Convention 156 on Workers with Family 
Responsibilities (1981) and the associated Recommendation (No. 165), which 
were intended “to promote equality of opportunity and treatment in employ- 
ment for men and women workers with family responsibilities as well as between 
workers with family responsibilities and those without such responsibilities’ 
(ILO, 1993:9). While this convention is dependent on ratification by individual 
countries — only eight OECD countries had ratified it by 1993 — and it aims to 
encourage “rather than prescribe”, it can be used in a positive manner to achieve 
change.! This has happened in Australia, where trade unions and the women's 
movement have rallied around the achievement of its objectives (O'Connor, 
19942). The significance of this convention 1s its recognition of care-giving as a 
responsibility of workers, not just of women. The acceptance of this ideal would 
imply a policy framework where strategies facilitating care-giving, including 
modification of the social organization of work, would be developed as workers' 
rights and not as women workers' rights. 


E 
i 


From Worlds of Welfare Research to Gendering Welfare State 
Regimes 


While there are still two streams of research within welfare state analysis, 
mainstream and feminist, there is some cross-fertilization evident in the 1990s. 
This is most strongly reflected in the analysis of welfare state regimes. It is 
increasingly recognized that states cluster in terms of the general orientation of 
policy. At issue is whether the clustering identified on the basis of a 
class-citizenship dimension holds when gender or race, or both, are incorporated 
into the analysis. This question has been associated with a burgeoning of research 
on welfare state regimes. This impetus for this research was Gesta Esping- 
Andersen’s (1990) The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism. Despite recognition 
of the innovative character of the welfare state regime analysis pursued therein, a 
considerable body of literature now points to the limitations of this and other 
mainstream typologies from the point of view of a gender-sensitive analysis. 
Advocates of the latter have argued that the main elements of the analysis — in 
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particular the concept of de-commodification, but also the conception of 
state-market-family relations and welfare states as mechanisms of stratification— 
need to be modified to recognize the gendered nature of the “universal? citizenship 
modeland theinteraction of class and gender in the structuring of inequality. They 
further argue that other dimensions, such as access to the labour market, the 
capacity to form autonomous households and measures to facilitate the 
achievement of personal autonomy, have to be incorporated into the analysis if an 
inclusive model of citizenship and welfare state regime analysis is to be achieved. 

Despite the critiques of mainstream welfare state regime analysis, and in- 
particular the Esping-Andersen variant, it is important to recognize that this has 
been the most important facilitator of the theoretical and analytical conversation 
between feminist analysts and mainstream welfare state research which began in 
the early 1990s. This is not only because of its focus on citizenship, 
state-market-family relations, and the welfare state as a mechanism of 
stratification, but also because of its use of a qualitative in addition to the largely 
quantitative approach of earlier power resource research. Although the present 
situation is still characterized by two streams of research it is clear that there is at 
least the recognition of women, and sometimes gender, as an issue by many 
analysts, although the recognition of gender as a dimension integral to analysis of 
welfare states is confined to a small body of researchers. In reviewing research on 
women and the welfare state, which is almost exclusively research by women, over 
the past two decades I have argued that there has been a shift in emphasis from 
making women in welfare states visible in analysis to gender as a dimension of 
analysis. 

In addition to this shift in emphasis in the research activity there have been 
major changes in the context within which welfare states are operating that are 
likely to influence the direction of future research as well as the possibilities for 
more inclusive welfare states. 


The Changing Context 


Whereas the 1960 —73 period can be described as the “Golden Age’ of welfare state 
development in most OECD countries, the 1990s can be identified as the period 
when thelong-threatened crisis had a major effect on services and when conditions 
in thelabour market had deteriorated considerably, both in terms of employment 
opportunities and in terms of the quality of the opportunities available. These two 
factors disproportionately affect women. The targeting of social spending as a 
deficit-reduction measure is reflected in a shift to care of dependent people in the 
community, which usually involves at least some level of unpaid care by women. 
This cutback affects women in a double sense: it threatens their paid care-giving 
work and increases their unpaid care-giving work. This changeis occurring within 
the broader context of labour market restructuring. This includes the growth of 
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non-standard employment. The implications of this restructuring for equality 
strategies were discussed at length in Chapter 5 where class differences were also 
discussed. Here, I wish to highlight the impact of restructuring not only on em- 
ployment quality and opportunity but on traditional mobilizazion possibilities. 

Women's equality gains came through the labour market, especially the 
public sector, where levels of unionization are relatively high, even in countries 
like Canada and the United States where unionization is otherwise low. The 
advantaged position of public- relative to private-sector workers in equality 
terms is clearly evident from a recent analysis of male-female pay relativities in 
the public and private sectors in Canada and Australia (O'Connor, 19942). 
Female-male pay relativity in Australia is considerably better than in Canada: in 
1992 the relevant figures for full-time workers were 85 per cent in Australia and 
72 per cent in Canada. Yet there is a similar difference in the female-male pay 
relativities between the public and private sectors in the two countries. They both 
reflect a considerably higher female-male relativity in the public sector: for 
Canada 80 per cent in the public sector relative to 68 per cent in the private sector, 
and for Australia 90 per cent relative to 79 per cent in 1992 (O'Connor, 1994a: 40, 
Table 3). Furthermore, the percentage difference between the public and private 
rates is much greater in Canada. These patterns are not surprising: Australia's 
overall superior position is associated with its higher unionization rate and, until 
recently, centralized bargaining system; the public-private sector difference in 
both countries can be linked to the higher unionization in the public sector and 
the fact that unionized workers are in a stronger position to exercise their social 
citizenship rights. It is noteworthy that employment in the public sector has been 
declining in most OECD countries throughout the 1980s and 1990s. Since the 
public sector has been the location of most union growth over the past couple of 
decades in several countries, reduction of employment in the public sector 1s 
likely to have an impact on traditional mobilization patterns. 

Despite the negative impact of welfare state restructuring on women in 
several OECD countries, recent OECD work on social policy and on structural 
change is built on the affirmation of women's labour-force participation as an 
economic resource and a commitment to an active society, that is, 


one characterised by opportunity and choice, cohesion and solidarity. It is 
responsive to changing social and economic needs and enables its members to 
influence the direction of change. . . . 

Realising an active society demands a new perspective on women as economic 
actors. . . [The Report] challenges the traditional assumption that equity and 
efficiency are mutually exclusive outcomes that have to be traded against each other 


. . the solution to economic problems depends on enhancing women's economic 
role. (DECD, 1994c: 17) 


Yet other OECD work concerned with the “care gap” and the fiscal aspect of 
welfare state operation stresses the efficiency side of the equity- efficiency 
dualism and emphasizes the restructuring of the welfare state in the direction of 
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greater dependence on the community, not only as a location of care butalso as a 
source of volunteer activity in the care of dependent people (OECD, 19942, 
1994b). As in the approaches adopted in several countries there are some 
contradictions in the policies being advocated. These are connected to a failure to 
recognize the need to balance a public expenditure focus with an opportunity 
cost focus when considering policies such as community care, and to consider the 
implications of advocating an enhancement of women's economic role simul- 
taneously with advocating greater involvement by the community in informal 
care when this informal care is still carried out for the most part by women. 

As already pointed out in relation to ILO Convention 156, the impact of 
transnational public policy bodies is dependent on national governments, yet the 
recognition of women as an economic resource and of care-giving as a 
responsibility of workers does reflect some change in the focus of discussion in 
the 1990s relative to the 1960s. 

Another change between the 1960s and 1990s is the existence of employment 
equality agencies, especially pay equity agencies, in several countries and 
employment equity agencies in some countries. Yet recent evidence in the 
United States and Canada indicates that these agencies are not secure, and that 
there is a shift back to the “equality as sameness” criterion that guided policy in the 
1960s and was associated with a stress on equal opportunity without a 
recognition of structural inequalities. This illustrates the problem with some of 
the gains made by women, in particular, child care and employment equity ; they 
are not secure in many countries because they have not achieved the status of 
citizenship rights. This is associated with the fact that they have been seen as 
women's rights in the case of child care, or the rights of designated groups in the 
case of employment equity/affirmative action, rather than as workers” and 
citizens” rights. It is also associated with the characteristics of policies in these 
areas. They call into question taken-for-granted state-market-family relations, 
especially state-family relations and balance of responsibility for provision of 
services. It is precisely these relations that are being questioned by the New Right 
in several countries; this is most clearly articulated in the United States in the 
Contract with America document (Gillespie and Schellas, 1994). The question- 
ing of these relations is associated with greater responsibility for services being 
shifted to the market and the family in several welfare states, especially the liberal 
welfare states. The shift to the market reflects a lessening of access to services on 
the basis of citizenship and an increase in the influence of class. There is a failure 
by its advocates to recognize, or at least to acknowledge, that this restructuring 
has implications for the welfare state as a mechanism of stratification. This 
restructuring also reflects a shift in the dominance of political commitment to 
civil citizenship rights relative to social citizenship rights. 

Despite the relatively bleak scenario for the augmentation of citizenship 
rights in most countries, it is important to consider the relatively successful 
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countries and how these successes have been achieved. Despite variation across 
countries and contradictions in the policy achievements within countries, the 
Nordic welfare states are superior in a number of respects from a gender-equality 
point of view: the female share of the labour force is higher; part-time work is 
subject to greater legal and social protection; the overall female-male wage ratio 
is higher; public child-care services are distinctly superior to all other countries, 
although not adequate to meet need; and parental leave conditions and those 
relating to flexible working time are considerably better than those of other 
countries. The achievements in these countries are also significant since they have 
been won largely through solidaristic bargaining, which did not single out 
women as a category but which disproportionately benefited women as 
lower-paid workers. However, policies based on the assumption of gender- 
neutral citizenship reached a limit in improving the position of women (Ruggie, 
1988) and had to be augmented by equality policies. 

Based on a review of labour market and family policies in Sweden, Jane 
Lewis and Gertrude Åström conclude that the debates on women’s social 
citizenship can draw lessons from the Swedish experience in terms of pursuit of 
strategies based on equality versus difference. Sweden adopted an equal 
opportunity strategy ‘by grafting the right to make a claim on the basis of 
difference onto a policy based on equal treatment’ (Lewis and Åström, 1992: 60). 
It is important to note that they also point out that it was [the] framework of 
equal treatment on the basis of labour market participation supported by a full 
employment policy [that] seems to have made possible the greater recognition of 
women's caring work in the family” (1992: 59; emphasis added). This illustrates 
the importance of a class and gender focus and recognizes their interaction; but it 
also points to the problems of achieving gender equality in the context of a labour 
market characterized by high levels of social exclusion either through long-term 
unemployment or through non-standard employment. 

Despite the bleakness of the scenario from an employment perspective it 1s 
important to recognize that several analysts have identified the welfare state as a 
resource and mechanism of empowerment for women. While this resource 1s 
under threat in several countries it still provides the possibility for mobilization 
around equality and equity demands. 

In conclusion, the feminist critique of welfare state analysis demonstrates 
that a single class-to-citizenship dimension of social rights does not capture the 
complexity of citizenship experience in welfare states. This complexity can only 
be captured by an analysis that recognizes the welfare state as a mechanism of 
stratification and that can simultaneously deal with structuring by class and 
gender, and in some countries race. Despite the difficulty of comparative analysis 
on such a multi-faceted basis, the use of quantitative and qualitative historical and 
comparative approaches as reflected in welfare regime analysis provides some of 
the tools for such an analysis. 
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Résumé/ 
Resumen 


Du statut de la femme dans l'État-providence au sexe dans les 
régimes des Etats-providence 


L'objectif de ce rapport est d'exposer l'état présent, à son meilleur, des études 
portant sur le statut de la femme dans l'État-providence, ou plus précisément le 
statut de la femme dans l'État-providence des pays de l'OCDE. Il ne s'agit pas ici 
d'une enquéte exhaustive, mais plutót d'une discussion à caractére général sur un 
milieu de travail restructuré et sur une restructuration de |” État-providence qui 
est, à plusieurs égards, une restructuration dépendant du sexe. Le titre— Du statut 
de la Femme dans l'État-providence au sexe dans les Régimes des États- 
providence — reflète l'histoire des recherches sur le statut de la femme dans les 
Etats-providence durant les deux derniéres décennies. La plupart des recherches 
dans les années 1970 se sont penchées sur Pidentification de Pimpact de 
l'État-providence sur la femme, par exemple “Comment l'État définit la féminité’ 
(Wilson, 1977:7). Cette analyse se présentait sous une forme trés abstraite. On 
s'intéressait à l'Etat-providence en tant que phénoméne d'un capitalisme trés 
développé. Au milieu des années 1990, la préoccupation des chercheurs s'est 
tournée vers l'incorporation du sexe dans l'analyse comparative des États- 
providence, avec souvent comme idée centrale l'analyse comparative des 
institutions et leurs variantes dans des pays oú le niveau de développement 
économique était semblable. Ce changement est en quelque sorte parallêle avec 
celui qui s'est manifesté de manière générale dans les années 1980, où toutes les 
analyses avaient pris une allure comparative. La croissance de l'analyse 
comparative était principalement adoptée par des chercheurs qui voulaient 
aborder les différences dans les politiques officielles en considérant la mobilis- 
ation des ressources du pouvoir par les classes sociales — aux niveaux 
parlementaire et extra-parlementaire — comme étant la variable-clé dans l'analyse 
des efforts d'assistance publique et des droits des citoyens dans les pays de 
l'OCDE. C'est sur ce courant comparatif de recherche que j'insiste au cours de 
mon analyse, qui porte sur l'incorporation du sexe dans les États-providence; 
c'est en effet dans ce courant que s'est produit le développement conceptuel le 
plus actif des années 1980 et 1990; l'idée centrale est de nature comparative et c'est 
la le mouvement d'analyse qui a attiré le plus d'attention de la part des chercheurs 
sensibilisés au stratification selon les sexes. L'attention de ces chercheurs était 
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centrée autour des concepts de citoyen/citoyenne et des régimes des États- 
providence. Aucun de ces concepts n'est nouveau, mais les débats des années 
1980 et 1990 ont du moins permis une sorte d’interaction intellectuelle entre 
différentes théories et différentes orientations de recherche. 

Le principe-clé sur lequel repose ce rapport est le suivant: l'analyse basée sur 
le sexe est partie intégrante de notre compréhension de la structuration de 
l'Etat-providence; l'importance du sexe est de plus en plus grande à cause des 
changements dans la structure du milieu du travail et à cause de la restructuration 
de PEtat-providence due aux contraintes qui pèsent sur les ressources. Cepen- 
dant, l'analyse exclusivement selon le sexe est insuffisant; les données doivent 
tenir compte de l'interaction genre/classe sociale, et dans certains Etats- 
providence, de l'interaction sexe/classe sociale/race. L'importance accordée au 
sexe, à la classe sociale et à la race, comme mécanismes structurels, varie selon le 
temps; elle varie aussi d'un Etat-providence à l'autre; elle varie également à 
l'intérieur d'un méme Etat selon le secteur dont il s'agit. Un deuxième principe de 
ce rapport est qu'une approche comparative accroit notre capacité à identifier, 
non seulement les points communs aux différents pays, mais aussi les méc- 
anismes-clés structurels communs à certains Etats-providence. L'importance 
accordée dans les analyses récentes aux différents régimes de |? État-providence a 
eu pour effet de modérer notre tendance á généraliser etá parler d'un État- 
providence. Le présent rapport a une orientation comparative mais il n'est pas 
comparatif de maniére systématique. Les points de discussion ont été choisis en 
fonction du fait, qu'à un certain degré, ils caractérisent tous les États-providence. 

Débutant avec une introduction qui porte sur les orientations actuelles, mon 
rapport est organisé comme suit: aux chapitres 2 et 3, je discute deux des thémes 
principaux et permanents des recherches sur le statut de la femme dans les 
Etats-providence, soit la main-d'oeuvre soignante et la _ dépendance. Le concept 
de ‘main-d’oeuvre soignante’ est le point central de l'État-providence, tant par 
son aspect conventionnel de rémunération du travail que par son aspect non 
conventionnel de travail non rémunéré. L'organisation sociale des soins a des 
conséquences pour les pourvoyeurs de services, y compris la conséquence de la 
dépendance économique. La main-d'oeuvre soignante services et la dépendance 
sont les deux cótés de la médaille: La main-d'oeuvre soignante comporte des 
pourvoyeurs de services et aussi des individus qui dépendent de ces services mais 
la main-d'oeuvre soignante est souvent associée à la dépendance économique. 
Dans plusieurs pays, la dépendance économique est le point central des débats 
sur la dépendance. Du point de vue de l'analyse, le concept de la main-d'oeuvre 
soignante ouvre une fenétre sur la compréhension des relations état/marché/ 
famille. Pour bien des femmes, la main-d'oeuvre soignante ést le pivot de 
l'expérience qu'elles ont de l'État-providence. 

Les implications de l'absence d'intérêt vis-a-vis la dépendance et la 
main-d'oeuvre soignante dans le débat principal sur Je citoyen/la citoyenne, sont 
discutée conjointement avec les conséquences de la doctrine de l'individualisme 
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possessif sur notre conception du citoyen idéal. Précédant les débats sur le 
citoyen et les régimes de l'État-providence, deux des idées qui ont fait l'objet 
d'analyses approfondies par les chercheurs des États-providence sont la 
main-d'oeuvre soignante et la dépendance; et deux des thémes principaux qui 
dominent les critiques sur le citoyen et sur les régimes de l'État-providence sont 
l'absence d'intérét pour la main-d'oeuvre soignante et la dépendance. 

Dans le chapitre 4, sous le titre “Le concept du citoyen/citoyenne, les régimes 
de l'État-providence et la stratification selon les sexes', plusieurs des concepts- 
clés qui ressortent des analyses de PÉrat-providence sont examinés. Tout 
particuliérement, le concept du citoyen, les régimes de l'État-providence et la 
mobilisation des ressources du pouvoir sont analysés en termes de leurs 
implications sur la stratification selon les sexes et sur l'incorporation du facteur 
‘genre’ dans P analyse comparative des Etats-providence. 

Le sujet traité au chapitre 5 est “La participation au marché du travail, le sexe 
et les citoyens/citoyennes”. L'attention portée à la participation au marché du 
travail et aux services qui facilitent cette participation, comme des services de 
garderie et les congés parentaux, est basée sur l'argument que l'indépendance est 
la clé du citoyen et que la participation au marché du travail est la clé de 
P indépendance dans la plupart des Etats-providence. Cette idée est aussi fondée 
sur la reconnaissance que les motifs de la participation au marché du travail ont 
changé de façon radicale depuis les années 1960 et que le phénomène du mâle 
pourvoyeur de la famille nucléaire ne reflète plus la réalité dominante du 
foyer/famille dans la plupart des pays de POCDE. Pourtant, dans plusieurs pays, 
cest encore le modèle des politiques sociales, ou du moins, Pinfluence 
idéologique primordiale de la politique sociale. Cela entraîne des conséquences 
majeures sur l'organisation sociale de la main-d'oeuvre soignante. À la fin du 
Chapitre, je discute des influences sur l'exercice des droits du citoyen sans 
référence au sexe, dans le contexte de l'organisation structurelle du travail et de la 
vie de famille influencée par stratification selon les sexes. 

Dans ma conclusion, je discute des motifs qui ont été identifiés par rapport 
au contexte changeant de l'État-providence des années 1990 en comparaison aux 
années 1960 et début 1970, une période qui a été décrite comme ‘Pâge d'or” du 
développement de l'État-providence (Persson, 1990) et je considere les impli- 
cations de ce contexte changeant sur des États-providence plus globaux et un 
agenda de recherche plus global. 


De un análisis de las mujeres en su relación con el Estado- 
Benefactor a un análisis de la reestructuración de los regímenes 
de Estado-Benefactor en torno a género 


E] objeto de este trabajo es perfilar los más recientes analisis y teorías en torno a 
las mujeres y el Estado-Benefactor o, para ser más precisos, las mujeres y el 
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Estado-Benefactor en los países de OECD. Este no es un estudio exhaustivo sino 
una discusión centrada en debates claves pertinentes a la situación creada por la 
reestructuración no sólo del mundo del trabajo sino también del Estado- 
Benefactor que es, desde todo punto de vista, una reestructuración en torno a 
género. El título — De un análisis de las mujeres en su relación con el Estado a un 
análisis de la reestructuración los regímenes de Estado en torno a género — refleja 
la historia del pensamiento en torno a las mujeres y el Estado-Benefactor a lo 
largo de las dos décadas pasadas. La mayoría de los análisis en la década de los 
1970s estuvieron orientados a identificar el impacto del Estado-Benefactor en las 
mujeres, como por ejemplo cómo el Estado define la femineidad (Wilson, 
1977:7). Este tipo de análisis estuvo caracterizado por un gran nivel de 
generalización. El interés estuvo centrado en el Estado-Benefactor como un 
fenómeno de un capitalismo avanzado. A mediados de 1990 el interés de muchos 
analistas cambió a tal grado que la categoría género se incorporó en los análisis 
comparativos de los Estados-Benefactores que a menudo estuvieron centrados 
en explicar no sólo las instituciones sino también las diferencias entre países con 
similares niveles de desarrollo económico. Este cambio acaeció paralelamente a 
cambios en la principal corriente analítica que también se había tornado 
altamente comparativa en la década de los 1980s. El auge del análisis comparativo 
se dió principalmente entre analistas que, en sus enfoques de las diferencias entre 
políticas estatales, consideraron la movilización de los recursos de poder por 
parte de las clases sociales, a nivel parlamentario y extra parlamentario, como la 
principal variable explicativa de las distintas gestiones estatales y de la extensión 
de los derechos ciudadanos en los países de OECD. Mi concentración en esta 
área de investigación en esta discusión de la incorporación de género en la 
investigaciones concernientes al Estado-Benefactor se debe a que esta área no 
sólo ha sido una de las de más activo desarrollo conceptual en la década de los 
1980s y 1990s sino que también ha sido comparativa en su enfoque y ha sido la 
línea de investigación que ha atraído más la atención de los analistas género- 
sensibles. El interés está centrado en los conceptos de ciudadanía y régimen. 
Ninguno de estos conceptos es nuevo pero los debates durante las décadas de los 
1980s y los 1990s han brindado una oportunidad para un intercambio intelectual 
entre diversas tendencias teóricas e investigativas. 

La proposición central de este trabajo es que el análisis de género es parte 
integral para la comprensión de la estructuración del Estado-Benefactor y que su 
importancia está creciendo no sólo a causa de cambios en la estructura del 
mercado de trabajo sino también debido a las reestructuraciones del Estado- 
Benefactor asociadas con restricciones en los recursos. Sin embargo, un enfoque 
enfocado exclusivamente en género es inadecuado; los temas deben ser 
abordados en términos de la interacción entre género, etnia y clase social. La 
importancia de género, clase social y, en algunos Estados, etnia como 
mecanismos estructurantes varían a través del tiempo, entre Estados y entre áreas 
de política estatales dentro de los mismos Estados. La segunda proposición de 
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este trabajo es que un enfoque comparativo incrementa nuestra habilidad para 
identificar no sólo las tendencias comunes a los distintos Estado sino también los 
mecanismos centrales de reestructuración en cada uno de los Estados. E] interés 
en regimes estatales en los recientes análisis ha puesto freno a la tendencia a 
generalizar en torno al Estado-Benefactor. Este trabajo centrado en las 
tendencias es comparativo en su orientación pero no es sistemáticamente 
comparativo. El material discutido en este trabajo ha sido seleccionado porque 
está relacionado a temas centrales que, en mayor o menor grado, caracterizan a 
todos los Estados-Benefactores. 

Después de la introdución general enfocada en los tópicos mencionados 
anteriormente, este trabajo centrado sobre tendencias analíticas está organizado 
de la siguiente manera. En los capítulos segundo y tercero, discuto dos de los 
temas centrales y persistentes en los análisis feminista del Estado-Benefactor: 
cuidado y dependencia. El concepto de Cuidado es central al Estado-Benefactor 
tanto en su manifestación formal como trabajo asalariado y en su manifestación 
informal como trabajo no asalariado. La organización social del cuidado tiene 
consecuencias para los cuidadores entre las que se encuentra la dependencia 
económica. Cuidado y Dependencia son los dos caras de una misma moneda- 
provisión de cuidado implica cuidador, cuidado implica dependencia y la 
provisión de cuidado a menudo está asociada con dependencia económica. 
Dependencia económica es el punto central del debate en torno a dependencia en 
varios países. Analíticamente el concepto provisión de cuidado provee nuevas 
ideas en torno al Estado, el mercado de trabajo, las relaciones familiares. Para 
muchas mujeres la provisión de cuidado es el punto central de sus experiencias en 
relación con el Estado-Benefactor. Las implicaciones de la ausencia de preocupa- 
ción sobre dependencia y cuidado en el discurso dominante sobre ciudadanía son 
discutidas junto a las consecuencias de la doctrina de individualismo posesivo en 
la concepción de ciudadano ideal. Cuidado y dependencia son dos temas en 
torno a los cuales ha habido mucha discusión en los análisis del Estado- 
Benefactor que han precedido a los debates en torno a ciudadanía y regímenes. 
Además, dos de los temas centrales en las críticas en torno a ciudadanía y 
regímenes han sido la ausencia de preocupación en relación al trabajo de cuidar y 
a la correspondiente dependencia. 

En el capítulo cuarto bajo el título de “Ciudadanía, regímenes de Estado- 
Benefactor y estratificación social de acuerdo a género” varios conceptos 
centrales utilizados en recientes análisis del Estado-Benefactor son analizados. 
Particularmente, los conceptos de ciudadanía, regímes de Estado-Benefactor y 
movilización de recursos de poder son considerados en términos de sus 
implicaciones para la estratificación social de acuerdo a género y para la 
incorporación de género en los análisis comparativos de los Estados- 
Benefactores. El título del capítulo quinto es “Participación en el mercado de 
trabajo, género y ciudadanía”. El enfoque en la participación en el mercado de 
trabajo y en los servicios que facilitan tal participación, tales como cuidado de los 
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niños y permiso a los padres en el trabajo, está sustentado en la idea que la 
independencia es la clave para la ciudadanía y que la participación en el mercado 
de trabajo es central para independizarse en la mayoría de los Estados. El enfoque 
está sustentado además en el reconocimiento que los patrones de participación en 
el mercado de trabajo han cambiado dramáticamente a partir de la década los 
1960s y que el fenómeno del hombre como proveedor de la familia nuclear ya no 
es la tendencia dominante en relación al sostén principal de la famila en la mayoría 
de los países OECD. A pesar de todo, éste es el modelo de política social, o al 
menos la dominante influencia ideológica en las políticas sociales en varios países. 
Esto tiene importantes consecuencias para la organización del cuidado. Al final 
del capítulo, en el contexto de la organización no sólo del trabajo conforme a 
género sino también de la vida familiar, discuto las principales influencias sobre el 
ejercicio de la derechos ciudadanos cuando éstos son considerados neutrales en 
términos de género. 
En el capítulo final discuto las tendencias identificadas en relación al 
cambiante contexto de los Estados-Benefactores en los años 1990s, en la década 
‘de los 1960s y a principios de los 1970s, un período que ha sido caracterizado 
como la “época de oro” del desarrollo del Estado-Benefactor (Persson, 1990) y 
considero además las implicaciones de este cambio de contexto para un más 
inclusivo Estado-Benefactor y una más completa agenda de investigación. 
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Foreword 


This Trend Report presents a kaleidoscopic, but not necessarily representa- 
tive, picture of the trends and developments. within political sociology over 
the past fifty years. In this relatively short span of time political sociology 
was institutionalized as an independent field, passing through glory days and 
crises and experiencing substantial changes. In the beginning the aim of this 
report was more modest. The basic idea was to examine how political soci- 
ology, on local and global levels, met the enormous changes which occurred 
in the past decade, such as the decomposition of the Soviet state, the fall of 
communist regimes in Eastern and Central Europe, the strengthening of 
ethnic-nationalism (as in the former Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia), Euro- 
pean unification, re-unification of Germany, democratizations of many 
countries, the supposed appearance of post-materialistic cultures, the pre- 
sumed “clash of civilizations”, etc. 

Without saying so specifically, the authors of the present report tell the 
reader that most of political sociology is preoccupied with other issues, 
leaving these central problems to other disciplines, such as international 
relations or political science. In other words, the editor asked the wrong 
questions. Nevertheless, the authors felt that there is a “good story” to be told 
about the sociology of political sociology when reported from a larger his- 
torical perspective, and the editor accommodated himself to their wishes. The 
outcome is a more diffuse, yet much more interesting, instructive, varied and 
ambitious report. | 

The authors are fully aware of the highly controversial issues raised in 
each chapter. Without a doubt, if written by another sociologist each chapter 
would likely be very different in its content, from the evaluation of the 
contribution of certain individuals, theories, paradigms and schools to politi- 
cal sociology in general, and the local sociologies in particular. In this sense, 
this report does not strive for coherency and there is little agreement on many 
of the issues tackled by the authors. However, this variation presents its 
advantages as the interested reader can follow the latent discourse among the 
authors, and the more explicit divergences of views between the authors and 
the editor. This report will serve its purpose if it provides a point of depar- 
ture for future debate and cross-fertilization between different schools of 
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thought and national perspectives. As a technical note, the authors of each 
chapter were selected solely on their professional accomplishments and auth- 
ority in the field. Editorial complications caused a chapter by Birgitta Nedel- 
mann on German political sociology to be omitted from this issue. The article 
will be published in Current Sociology 45(2), April 1997, and should be con- 
sidered an integral part of the present undertaking. 

The most pleasant task is to acknowledge the persons who were so 
helpful in putting together this report at its different stages: Lauri Karvonen, 
Krzysztof Ostrowski, Ilana Silber, Lily Zdanku, Mira Reich, Adriana Kemp 
and Gabriel Jarochesky. A special debt is owed to Robert J. Brym, who suf- 
fered with relative patience this editor's madness and delays in meeting dead- 
lines. Without the invaluable help of Ezra Kopelowitz it would HIER have 
been impossible to prepare this report. 

Finally a request for the readers of this report. If you are angry enough 
to express your objections or wish to make any other remarks, you 
can take advantage of cyberspace by sending your comments to: 
mskimmerCpluto.mscc.huji.ac.il Of course, even moderate praise is 
welcome. 


Baruch Kimmerling 
The Hebrew University 


Erik Allardt 


| Is There a Scandinavian Political 
Sociology Today? 


p olitical sociology is much more difficult to delineate than it was thirty to 
forty years ago. In the 1950s there existed a vacuum, an almost empty 
borderland between political science and sociology. Studies focusing on both 
social structure and politics, on the simultaneous occurrence of structural and 
political change, and on large-scale historical processes behind the rise of 
nations and states were rare. 


The Rise of Political Sociology 


The founding of the Committee on Political Sociology in 1959 (Rokkan, 
1970: 3-10) was an administrative act of revolutionary consequence in soci- 
ology and political science..Political sociology was neither a branch of soci- 
ology nor of political science, but a genuine border field created to undertake 
field studies and gauge the impact of structure and culture on politics on the 
one hand, and the effects of politics upon society and its social institutions 
on the other (Sartori, 1969: 195—199). A variety of new research topics were 
introduced both through the meetings of the Committee and by way of 
studies conducted by the founding members. Within the context of the activi- 
ties of the committee there was a proliferation of studies on electoral 
behavior, the transformation of cleavages into party systems, the allocation 
of economic and other resources by political parties, nation and state build- 
ing, the relationship between different kinds of interests and the rise of cor- 
porate actors etc. Through the activities of Stein Rokkan, secretary of the 
Committee, political sociology soon developed into an important field within 
the Scandinavian social sciences. The first research seminar of the Commit- 
tee was held in June 1961 in Bergen at the Chr. Michelsen Institute where 
Rokkan was research director (Rokkan, 1962: 1-8). There the ideas of several 
young Scandinavian political sociologists were exposed to a leading group of 
international scholars for the first time. 


2 Political Sociology at the Crossroads 


It is true that many of the founding fathers of modern social science such 
as Max Weber, Karl Marx, Émile Durkheim, Vilfredo Pareto and Gaetano 
Mosca made significant contributions to what later was to be labeled politi- 
cal sociology. They were all concerned with central tendencies in the rapidly 
modernizing European society involving political, social, and economic 
change. Yet, as a field with a distinct name, and as a community of scholars, 
political sociology was born after the Second World War, and especially in 
the 1950s. 


The Central Themes of Political Sociology 


Many of the original topics of political sociology have by now lost much of 
their glamour. Some are still important areas of research, but have become 
both routinized and incorporated either. into sociology or political science. 
Today studies of electoral behavior are more or less a routine activity within 
the field of political science, and in sociology there is a proliferation of studies 
on nation and state building processes. Thus it is not immediately evident that 
there still exists a genuine border field which can be called political sociology. 

In order to delineate the field of political sociology it helps to pinpoint 
its main issues during its founding phase. From this point of departure politi- 
cal sociology: (1) deals with master patterns of change in society, that is simul- 
taneous changes and pressures to change in the political order, the social 
system and the socio-economic composition of societies; (2) is based on com- 
parative research; (3) searches for dominant social cleavages with political 
expressions, and emerging new cleavages; (4) is strongly focused on the for- 
mation and building of states and nations, and the forces behind nation build- 
Ing processes such as nationalism and territorial interests; (5) is concerned 
with the prerequisites of democracy, and the risks for breakdowns of demo- 
cratic regimes; and, (6) studies problematic features of modern democratic 
states such as bureaucratization, centralization, and tendencies to corpor- 
atism. 

This short-hand list of central topics in political sociology does not 
provide a clear common ground of interest and a clear identity for scholars 
as political sociologists in the 1990s. Yet, the listed topics are still studied by 
researchers from many different fields such as sociology, political science, 
social, economic and political history, geography, law, and social psychology. 
In the Scandinavian social science community the term political sociology is 
not often used. Most scholars in the field identify themselves with their uni- 
versity departments usually covering broad fields such as political science, 
sociology, economic history etc. One exception is the department founded 
by Stein Rokkan, the Department of Comparative Politics at the University 
of Bergen. There are also several specialized departments and institutes 
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devoted to topics related to the concerns of political sociology, but not 
explicitly formulated in terms of the interests of that field. These are the insti- 
tutes studying Eastern European states, and the problems related to Euro- 
pean integration mostly in terms of the EU. Many of the members of those 
institutes, particularly those who come from history, geography and econ- 
omics, are regional specialists and are not interested in the theoretical prob- 
lems of political sociology. Yet, there are also scholars at those institutes who 
search for generalizations about master patterns of social change, power 
relations, conflict regulation, relationships between social structure and poli- 
tics etc. They are political sociologists. 

There are grounds for assuming that political sociology is moving 
towards a renaissance. The magnitude of political and social changes in the 
1990s is so great that there is indeed a new call for a political sociology. 
However, particularly in the 1970s and 1980s, dominant trends in the Euro- 
pean intellectual climate led to a neglect of and a declining interest in politi- 
cal sociology. 


Plights of Political Sociology 


The dilemmas of political sociology in the 1970s and 1980s can be summar- 
ized in three categories: 

(1) Postmodernity as an alternative to political sociology. In the 1970s a 
postmodern view both of the world and intellectual attempts to understand 
it began to infiltrate European and Scandinavian social science. The study of 
society with its power structures, conflicts and changes became more or less 
reduced to analyses of language strategies. A kind of social relativity was 
emphasized. It was more or less assumed that there are no real social differ- 
ences except for those that exist in different language games and texts. Macro 
phenomena and master patterns of social change were dropped from the 
intellectual agenda, or in the words of Jean-François Lyotard (1984: 17), “the 
grand narrative has lost its credibility’. Scandinavian social science became 
crammed with studies of how the members of different social groups, large 
or small, politically important or irrelevant, construct their social worlds. 
Correspondingly, young students began to lose interest in the grand narra- 
tives of political sociology, focusing on the construction of linguistic social 
units. | 

In the mid-1990s there are signs that postmodernism, at least in its radical 
form, is losing ground. There are at least two different sources behind this 
change, which is leading in the direction of a rebirth of political sociology. 
One is intellectual. Strong criticisms of postmodernism in social science have 
begun to appear. An important criticism revealing much of the emptiness of 
postmodern constructions of social reality was published by the late Ernest 
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Gellner (1995) in the Times Literary Supplement in an article entitled “Any- 
thing Goes”. In the Scandinavian countries an even more influential contri- 
bution has been Zygmunt Bauman's analyses of how postmodernism itself is 
a grand narrátive appearing under specific structural and political conditions 
(Bauman, 1992: 156-204). The other source behind the revival of political 
sociology is related to the changes occurring in political systems the world 
over, including revolutions in the formerly state socialist countries, and the 
tendency to European unification. 

(2) Political sociology and changes in the climate of public opinion. When 
political sociology was established in the 1950s and 1960s it strongly influ- 
enced both the language used in the mass media and the arguments of poli- 
ticians in Finland, Norway and Sweden. Concepts such as cross-pressures, 
cleavage structures, center-periphery, political mobilization etc., became 
natural ingredients in the political vocabulary. In the 1970s and 1980s there 
was a definite decline in the importance and influence of political sociology, 
as the popularity of sociology and political science dropped amongst the 
politically oriented public. Other fields such as history, linguistics and philo- 
sophy began to dominate both the political and cultural discourse. In the 
mid-1990s this situation has changed, with the revival of political sociology 
undoubtedly related to the great political changes of the late 1980s and early | 
1990s referred to above. Political sociologists and political scientists are by 
no means the only ones who have entered the stage. Historians and econo- 
mists focusing on the rise and fall of empires, on economic problems in post- 
socialist states, and on Russia and Eastern Europe are now in general demand 
and have enjoyed increased success applying for research funds. Yet, among 
them are also political sociologists who combine an interest in the recent 
political and structural changes with the theoretical problems of analyzing 
the prerequisites of democracy, the conditions for nation-building, and the 
emergence and disappearance of major structural cleavages etc. 

(3) The social composition of political sociologists in Scandinavia. While 
the educational opportunities and the probability of graduating from uni- 
versity are never distributed equally, the relationship between social back- 
ground and access to higher education varies not only between countries, but 
also between fields of learning. Although the opportunity to obtain a higher 
education is, as elsewhere, uneven in the Scandinavian countries, the data 
detailing the social background of students indicates that, comparatively 
speaking, there exists a fairly sizeable body of students from lower-class 
backgrounds. While the selectivity of university attendance has been 
thoroughly studied (e.g. Erikson and Jonsson, 1993), it does not seem poss- 
ible to suggest remedies with short-term effects. 

Considerable differences exist between different academic fields. Medical 
and business schools have more students from the higher social strata than 
the faculties of social science. Specific data about the social background of 
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Scandinavian political sociologists is lacking, but there is no reason to believe 
that the recruitment to political sociology in terms of the social background 
is different from the social sciences generally. Even if it is reasonable to 
assume that there is some selectivity in the social background of political soci- 
ologists this is hardly a major problem. The question about the background 
of the political sociologists in particular has, to tell the truth, never been 
formulated as a problem of research. 

However, in the area of gender political sociologists clearly differ from 
sociologists in general. Observations from a great number of countries indi- 
cate that there are more women among students; graduates and professors of 
sociology when compared to political science and economics. In terms of the 
representation of women, however, political sociology is very similar to 
economics and political science. It is hard to know the reason for this uneven 
distribution. At any rate there are very few women among those who in the 
Scandinavian countries are labeled political sociologists. Only four women, 
namely Elina Haavio-Mannila (even though she had nine women sociologists 
as her coeditors (Haavio-Mannila et al., 1985)), Lena Kolarska-Bobinska, 
Kristen Ringdal, and Maria Oskarsson are mentioned in the lengthy biblio- 
graphy of this paper. It is not for the author of this paper to say whether this 
distribution is due to the lack of interest of women in political sociology, or 
to the way that the representatives of the male-dominated political sociology 


define the borders of their field. 


Challenges for Scandinavian Political Sociologists 


Political sociology has global intentions, and the whole world as its sphere of 
interest. Yet, it is natural to ask whether and how political sociology in the 
Scandinavian countries has responded to the two recent revolutionary 
changes on the European scene; namely, the revolution of 1989 in the former 
Socialist states in Eastern Europe, and the trend toward European unification 
in Western Europe through the rise of the European Union. Both of these 
master changes are having profound consequences for the social system and 
structure in the European states. With the downfall of the Socialist regimes 
one of the foremost grounds for the cleavages between Socialist and bour- 
geois parties disappeared, and with the formation of the EU the nature of the 
European nation-state underwent a complicated process of change. 

Itis true that the above mentioned changes and revolutionary events have 
not resulted, as of the end of 1995, in Scandinavian sociology and political 
science publishing a multitude of studies. There is, however, reasonable hope 
for future publications. Thus far. most of the publications about Eastern 
Europe and the EU have been presented by historians, geographers and econ- 
omists. Their research interests are mostly too regionally specialized to 
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qualify as political sociology. At any rate, in defining and delineating politi- 
cal sociology I want to emphasize the requirement of generalizations beyond 
the regional considerations and interests of particular countries. One of the 
foremost attributes of political sociology is its comparative approach. 

In presenting Scandinavian political sociology the point of departure will 
be the studies of these two revolutionary events, the East European revol- 
ution and the rise of the EU. There are also studies of phenomena somehow 
related to but not necessarily caused by the two master changes. This includes 
research on the fate of class politics, the predicament of the nation-state and 
of nationalism, grass-root movements, generations in politics, and the pre- 
conditions for democracy. 


The Revolution of 1989 

As mentioned above, reports about the revolutionary events in the Socialist 
states of Eastern Europe have been sparse in Scandinavian political sociology. 
Scandinavian English speaking journals of sociology and political science, 
Acta Sociologica and Scandinavian Political Studies, have contained very little 
about the recent social changes in Eastern Europe. An apparent awakening 
of this earlier neglect is now occurring. Acta Sociologica's issue number 2 for 
1995 contains a call for papers about “Social Transformations in Eastern 
Europe” to be published in December 1996. Many research councils and 
foundations have also emphasized studies in this area as a priority for 
research grants. 

Several good theoretical works addressing highly relevant issues to the 
study of Eastern European transformations have appeared. A prime example 
1s Jan-Erik Lane's and Svante Ersson's book Comparative Politics (1994). It 
contains good passages on central themes in political sociology such as legit- 
imacy, crisis theory, state longevity, authoritarian institutions, transition to 
democracy, etc. However, the concrete references to the problems in the 
former Socialist states of Europe are few indeed. Almost all examples are 
taken from other parts of the world, presumably because they are better 
researched. 

There are a few studies combining a focus on the East European transi- 
tions with the theoretical ambitions of political sociology. A good example is 
a reader edited by Sten Berglund and Ake Dellenbrant (1991; 1994), which 
studies how communism was abandoned and how new party structures and 
political cleavages are emerging out of the ruins of the former Socialist states. 
There is a clear focus on general comparative themes such as sources of legit- 
imacy crises, breakdowns of regimes, building prerequisites for democracy 
etc. The book, however, does not deal with Russia directly but only with the 
East European countries which rid themselves of dependency on the Soviet 
Union. Of particular interest are the descriptions of how attempts to estab- 
lish the Soviet conception of popular democracy, involving assumptions of 
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absolute unity and the absence of discontent, were executed in the East Euro- 
pean and Baltic states, and how they eventually failed (Berglund and Dellen- 
brant, 1994: 14-35). Many of the published books are readers in which 
researchers publish preliminary findings from ongoing research. An informa- 
tive paper of this kind is Jussi Simpura's (1994: 148-172) report on social 
problems and social policy in Russia and the Baltic countries. 

There are in fact several studies dealing with the transformations of the 
former Socialist countries in Eastern Europe that exclude Russia. A good 
example is an informative analysis of the widespread support for a market 
economy and the simultaneous difficulties of its implementation in the Baltic 
states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania (Norgaard; 1992: 41-60). An illumi- 
native analysis of the problems of the process of democratization is restricted 
to what today is often characterized as Eastern Central Europe, namely 
Poland, Hungary, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
(Magnusson, 1992: 1-30). The difficulties in the process of democratization 
are discussed in terms of the so called garbage-can model (Cohen et al., 
1972: 1-25), implying a situation with unclear preferences, poorly function- 
ing and inadequate technology, and extremely fluid political participation. A 
similar discussion could no doubt be carried out about the situation in 
present day Russia. 

In some recent Scandinavian comparative studies issues related to the 
present changes in Eastern Europe have formed an important part of the pro- 
Jects pursued. A study of the transformations in Eastern Central Europe and 
the simultaneous changes in the Scandinavian welfare state was conducted in 
a Finnish and Polish joint project (Alestalo et al., 1994). Many of the papers 
address central themes of political sociology such as Wesolowski’s 
(1994: 33-51) paper on communitarian, communal and associative ties in 
post-communist societies, Kosonen's (1994: 91—110) paper on the impact of 
the transformations on the socio-economic position of the citizens of differ- 
ent European countries, and Morawski’s (1994: 111-131) article on citizen- 
ship-building in former socialist countries. An interesting inter-Scandinavian 
research project dealt with comparative social democracy (Karvonen and 
Sundberg, 1991). It contains a paper by Ulf Lindström (1991: 269-301) 
describing how, contrary to many expectations, social democracy did not 
appear as a popular and viable alternative for the voter in the former Social- 
ist states during their first free elections. 

One of the key concepts in describing the changes in the former social- 
ist states has been the notion of the civil society. The idea of a civil society is 
a central theme in political sociology and has deep roots in Western thought 
(Seligman, 1992: 1—9), but has had a clear revival in the analysis of the present 
European changes. While the term itself has been defined in many ways, its 
crucial content refers to the communitarian, associative bonds and ties inde- 
pendent of the state, major enterprises of production, and traditional family 
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relations. Typical social units of civil society in Western states have been 
voluntary associations and organizations created by the initiative of indi- 
vidual citizens and independent of the state government. 

The interest in notions such as civil society has usually proliferated after 
the downfall of totalitarian regimes, after which many of their atrocities are 
revealed. It has been shown that totalitarian regimes lack secondary groups 
acting as intermediaries between the state and citizenry. Citizens located 
outside the immediate family circle are only weakly related to each other and, 
therefore, easily controlled and mobilized by a totalitarian state or movement 
(Kornhauser, 1959: 75-101). Secondary groups create a sense of community, 
enable individuals to help each other, and hinder blind mass mobilization. 
There are some interesting Scandinavian papers about the prospects of a civil 
society in the former Socialist states. The Polish sociologist Lena Kolarska- 
Bobinska (1990: 277-288) describes how after the downfall of Socialism a 
state of anomy tended to preserve a situation of disintegration and hindered 
active social participation in Poland. Risto Alapuro's (1993: 194-218) work 
is one of the few Scandinavian papers directly focused on a political socio- 
logical analysis of the prospects of the emergence of a civil society in Russia. 
He points out that this is a matter of urgency, but that many factors tend to 
reinforce the political passivity of units which could constitute a civil society. 
Alapuro indicates that many democratic claims tend to be influenced by the 
Soviet, and even pre-Soviet past. Uniformity and unity without the media- 
tion of voluntary associations and groups is a strong traditional pattern. 

Even if the Eastern European revolution of 1989 is only sparsely 
observed within the Scandinavian literature of political sociology, there is 
more than meets the eye. While there are no major books, some of the papers 
published contain promising viewpoints and analyses. It 1s important to note 
that one's evaluation of the predicament of political sociology also depends 
on the definition of political sociology in use. Here it is assumed that in order 
to be classified as political sociology a study and publication should not be 
primarily descriptive, but has to contain concepts and generalizations applic- 
able beyond the original political system studied. There are some good Scan- 
dinavian historical studies of Russia and the other former Socialist countries 
but they cannot be counted here. An excellent study on the borderline 
between political sociology and political history is the Norwegian Iver B. 
Neumann's (1994) fascinating study of how the contemporary Russian iden- 
tity grew out of the attempt by Russian scholars and interpreters of Russian 
culture in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, to define and describe 
Russia's relationships with the rest of Europe. It is worth noting that 
Neumann's book, as he says, started life as a doctoral thesis at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He is not the only Scandinavian who in their recent studies of Russian 
society draw inspiration from British universities, particularly from Oxford 
and Cambridge. It seems that despite the geographical proximity to Russia, 
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scholars in the Scandinavian countries have been less prepared than British 
academics to orient their studies toward the recent changes in Russia. Perhaps 
some imperial scholarly traditions have been at work in Britain. 

A future proliferation of studies of the transformations in the former 
Socialist countries and their implications for the Scandinavian countries may 
have interesting theoretical consequences. Peter Nannestad (1993: 127-145) 
has in a provocative article noted how sparsely rational choice theory is used 
within Scandinavian political science. The same is certainly true for Scandi- 
navian sociology. Nannestad continues by noting that the poverty of rational 
choice studies is particularly visible in comparison with American political 
science. Scandinavian researchers are content with analyzing the effects of 
already existing political and structural determinants, as opposed to questions 
about which options political actors deal with, which are asked by American 
political scientists. Nannestad assumes that the recent political changes will 
exert a profound development on Scandinavian political studies. One of his 
theses is that an orientation to the problems of Eastern Europe will not only 
increase the studies of the interplay between economy and politics but also 
foster an interest in policy outputs, outcomes, and feedback processes. 
Thereby new attention to existing options and crucial choices, made by both 
political leaders and followers, will make for an increased application of 
rational choice models. 


The European Union and European Integration 


The second recent and dramatic all-European change, strongly influencing 
politics in the Scandinavian countries, has been both the development of the 
European Union and the increased Scandinavian involvement in this union. 
Denmark, which is on the edge of continental Europe, joined the European 
Economic Community (then the EEC) as early as 1972. Finland and Sweden 
became members in late 1994 of what is now called the EU. Norway has 
decided to remain outside the union. Irrespective of the differences between 
the Scandinavian countries, the rise of the EU is a major change influencing 
politics in all European states. Thus the development of the EU and its impact 
on life in the Scandinavian countries should, according to all theoretical 
expectations, be a major concern for Scandinavian political sociology. 
However, it seems correct to say that there has not yet appeared any major 
scientific analysis of the societal impact of the development of the EU on the 
Scandinavian countries. This neglect is true for both political science and soci- 
ology, not to speak of political sociology. The field is full cf seminars, news- 
paper articles, small scale professional papers and political opinions but major 
works in or bordering political sociology are lacking. Of course, it may be 
retorted, the expansion of the EU is such a recent phenomenon that there has 
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not been time to produce any major scientific work. Nevertheless there is a 
clear difference between the situation in the 1990s and in the 1950s when 
political sociology made its headway into both popular and social scientific 
discourse. In comparison to the 1950s when political sociologists were the first 
on the stage, they are now mainly analyzing issues which have already been 
sorted through in numerous debates staged in the mass media. 

If there are exceptions to the delay in research of the implications of the 
EU, they may be found in Norway. As is well known, Norway decided not 
to Join the EU. A majority of 52.2 per cent of Norwegian voters voted no to 
membership in a consultative referendum held in Finland, Sweden and 
Norway in the autumn of 1994. In Finland and Sweden there were small 
majorities in favor of membership (Paloheimo, 1995: 113). A referendum 
about Norway's membership in the EEC was also conducted in 1972. At that 
time all peripheral groups joined forces against a coalition of big business and 
the leadership of the labor movement. These cleavages were the same as those 
exposed in a leading and pathbreaking text by Stein Rokkan and Henry Valen 
(1964: 162-238) in the early 1960s. Whether or not the same cleavages actively 
influenced the outcome of the 1990 debate is a matter of interpretation. There 
are texts strongly emphasizing their saliency and strength (Valen, 1994: 
149-158), while other analyses indicate a considerable weakening (Listhaug, 
1989; Bjórklund, 1991). The difficulties in settling the issue despite compre- 
hensive empirical studies has kept alive an interesting Norwegian debate 
about centers and peripheries, and new and old cleavages. New typologies 
making room for both traditional cleavages and new movements such as the 
Greens and the new conservative populists have been developed and dis- 
cussed (Jenssen, 1993: 170—194). 

Studies of attitudes to membership in the EU and of voting patterns in 
the consultative referenda have been conducted in all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In Denmark, already a part of the European community, two referenda 
were organized within one year. In June 1992 the so called Maastricht treaty 
was rejected by a narrow margin, while in May 1993 both the Treaty and the 
Edinburgh Agreement were accepted. The difference in the outcomes pro- 
vided interesting information about the motivation of the voters, and the 
increased independence of their behavior vis-a-vis the political parties on 
such central issues (Svensson, 1994: 69-82). Generally, however, these studies 
have been of greater interest to mass media and the general public than of any 
importance for the development of a theoretically oriented political soci- 
ology. 

Most of the interesting scholarly papers on the implications of EU 
membership were in fact delivered before the Scandinavian countries had 
organized their referenda. Usually these were discussions of the fate of the 
Scandinavian welfare state. A good example is Stein Kuhnle's (1990) paper on 
the pressure to alter the Scandinavian welfare system. In fact, several books 
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and readers on the welfare system are to be regarded as the very best contri- 
bution by Scandinavians to political sociology over the last decade. Among 
them are comparative analyses of different welfare models (Esping-Ander- 
sen, 1990; Kolberg and Uusitalo, 1992: 77—94), and several systematic em- 
pirical comparative studies such as those conducted by Walter Korp1 (1985: 
195-209) and Pekka Kosonen (1994: 91-110). In addition the first studies 
initiated by the European Union have by now been published, and there is 
an informative seminar report on the tendencies to convergence or divergence 
in the European welfare systems (Kosonen and Madsen, 1995). This latter 
work was commissioned by the EU's COST-program (European cooper- 
ation in the field of scientific and technological research). 

It must be admitted that around the end of the 1980s and beginning of 
this decade, the studies of welfare systems fulfilled traditional criteria of 
political sociology better than many studies directly related to political 
parties. In these studies of the welfare systems there exist systematic attempts 
to describe the effects of politics on society and its institutions, as well as the 
impact of social structure and the institutional arrangements on political 
action. One of the very few political sociological studies on the implications 
of EU membership actually has a clear connection to the predicament of the 
welfare state. This is Ulf Lindstróm's study (1993) which has the revealing 
name “Euro-Consent, Euro-Contract, or Euro-Coercion? Scandinavian 
Social Democracy, the European Impasse, and the Abolition of things Politi- 
cal”. As is well known, the Social Democrats were the prime architects of the 
Scandinavian welfare state, the fate of which is now uncertain. 

Moreover, several studies traditionally classified as straightforward 
political science fulfill the requirements of political sociology better than 
most work which simply continues research interests carried over from the 
heyday of political sociology in the 1950s. These include interesting discus- 
sions of constitutional problems facing the member states in the European 
Union, that raise problems of utmost importance to political sociology. 
Among them is the question of the extent to which economy and culture are 
sufficiently considered in research on constitutional arrangements pertaining 
to European integration in the EU (Gustavsson, 1993: 57-77). One of the 
problems lies in the fact that the new constitutional arrangements have not 
grown out of cultural traditions and national socio-economic arrangements, 
but have been created on the basis of the interests of an organization situated 
“above” the nation-states. This fits well with one of the greatest and most 
recent problems of political sociology, which is relating to cultural identity 
and nationhood (Wittrock, 1991: 76-87). 

Several important scholarly analyses have contained strong critiques of the 
EU as a political unit and body. Carl-Ulrik Schierup (1995: 356-363) shows 
how the idea of Europe and the search for a common European identity fails 
to consider the predicament of many poor immigrants and asylum-seekers 
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from other parts of the world. There is a pronounced structurally and insti- 
tutionally imbedded racism, particularly in European cities where an ethni- 
cized social inequality prevails. Schierup voices ideas and fears which are not 
uncommon among Scandinavian intellectuals and social scientists. These 
emphasize that the European nationalism inherent in the strivings for Euro- 
pean integration is nothing new, and has for centuries produced fatal conse- 
quences. The current search is for new institutionalized forms involving a 
discrimination of other parts of the world and a growing polarization of 


“North” and “South”. 


The Social Requisites of Democracy 

A basic task during the rise of a professional political sociology and during 
the first decade of the life of the Committee on Political Sociology was to for- 
mulate a theory about the social conditions for a democratic order. The 
formulation of the problem and its placement on the agenda as a first-hand 
concern for political sociologists was one of Seymour Martin Lipset's major 
contributions. His major work Political Man with its subtitle The Social Bases 
of Politics (1960) was a major milestone and had a profound effect on politi- 
cal studies the world over in the 1960s. With the revolution of 1989 the prob- 
lems once formulated by Lipset have had a definite revival. Lipset 
(1994: 1-22) himself spoke about “the social requisites of democracy revis- 
ited” in his presidential address to the American Sociological Society in 1993. 

In Scandinavian political sociology studies focusing on conditions of 
democracy have not been abundant in recent years. Definitions and concep- 
tions of democracy are naturally referred to in many studies and contexts but 
original research is rare. One exception is work on the prospects of demo- 
cracy in the former Socialist states of Eastern Europe. These include studies 
by Berglund and Dellenbrant (1994: 1—13, 238-252) which have already been 
mentioned; a study of breakdowns and threats to democracy in the forms of 
fascism, old and new, by Karvonen (1990); and Risto Alapuro's (1988) analy- 
sis of the founding and formation of an independent Finnish state in 1917 and 
1918. Alapuro employs a comparative approach to the study of a single 
country by making systematic comparisons with simultaneous occurrences 
in the East European societies in particular, and by systematic use of Charles 
Tilly’s (1975) approach to comparative analysis. This type of work on nation- 
building often has a clear relationship with the problem of creating and main- 
taining democratic regimes. 

There is a very comprehensive statistical study on the process of demo- 
cratization in 147 states in the 1980s by Tatu Vanhanen (1990). The original 
inspiration for his work came from Lipset's studies, but he has since gone in 
another direction by trying to give biological explanations to the relationships 
found. His data is valuable but both the operational definitions of his variables 
and the theoretical interpretations of them are exceedingly speculative. 
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In his recent discussions about the conditions for democracy, Lipset has 
indicated (1993: 43-55) a renewed interest in what Joseph Schumpeter once 
wrote about democracy and its relationship to capitalism and socialism. The 
theme has not been treated by Scandinavian scholars explicitly devoted to 
political sociology, although the economic sociologist Richard Swedberg 
(1991: 136—166) discusses Schumpeter's ideas on these topics at length in an 
extensive monograph. 

A cornerstone in the Scandinavian conception of democracy has been the 
attention paid to the local community, communes, and the existence of a 
fairly autonomous local government. There is also a living tradition of studies 
of local government in Scandinavian political science, which has continued, 
and even expanded to new fields and problems of a novel kind. There are 
studies of the role of the local government in the welfare state (Kjellberg, 
1988), and an important administrative experiment has been the creation of 
so called free communes — municipalities with a special status granted by the 
central government. The programs for the free communes contain legal pro- 
cedures for granting waivers and dispensations from national legislation. The 
free commune programs may be regarded as experiments in self-regulating 
municipalities. The programs have also been studied and followed up in all 
the Scandinavian countries. They tend to show how the free communes cor- 
respond to many other changes in the position and the role of the citizens. 
They introduce a kind of communitarian pattern longed for by many citizen 
groups (Baldersheim and Stáhlberg, 1994, esp. pp. 216-222). Increased 
municipal possibilities and an increase in communitarian ways of life will 
undoubtedly counteract fairly strong tendencies to corporatism in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

A new element in the analyses of the predicament of democracy are dis- 
cussions concerning women in politics and the gender gap. This is a problem 
which received attention at a comparatively early stage in Scandinavian 
research. Without any ambitions to represent political sociology, informative 
studies with comparative material were already published in the 1980s under 
the telling title of Unfinished Democracy (Haavio-Mannila et al., 1985). A 
recent publication from 1995 contains new information about the place and 
activities of women in Scandinavian politics (Karvonen and Selle, 1995). 


Is There an End to Class Politics, and a Rise of New Movements? 

Research findings from many countries indicate that voter volatility is much 
higher today than several decades ago. The existence of a “floating voter’ is a 
reality, and there are tendencies to dealignment between political parties and 
social groups which used to be faithful to their political parties. These ten- 
dencies are clearly visible in the Scandinavian countries (Lane et al., 
1993: 226-227). The result is a loss of stability on all levels of the political 
system, in the electorate as the result of voter switching, in the parliament due 
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to the emergence of new coalitions, and on the cabinet level resulting from 
difficulties in forming viable governments. 

The political changes are related to obvious shifts in the social structure. 
The most crucial of these changes is the decline of employment in the primary 
and secondary sectors, with a corresponding increase in the number of people 
employed in service and information occupations. The declining correlation 
between social structure and voting in national elections has in the Scandina- 
vian countries as elsewhere triggered a debate about whether traditional class 
politics has come to an end. It is worth noting that the pattern of class voting 
in which blue collar workers vote for Socialist parties and white collar workers 
vote for bourgeois parties has in Finland, Norway, and Sweden traditionally 
been the firmest in the world. This pattern has been shaken as voters become 
less faithful and the parties lose aspects of their distinct characters. 

There are also research based denials of the tendencies of an end to class 
politics, which maintain that inadequate indicators of class voting and class 
distinctions have been used (Ringdal and Hines, 1995: 33-51; Svalltors, 
1995: 53-74). Nevertheless, it seems hard to deny that there is a shift toward 
a decreased saliency of social class as an explanatory variable of political 
behavior. In her recent study of class voting in Sweden, Maria Oskarsson 
(1994: 220-233) summarizes the present patterns very well. Her results 
clearly show that the decline in class voting can be explained by changes in 
the social structure. An increasing proportion of the national population 
occupies vague class positions in which class voting has never been high. The 
decline in class voting is also associated with a weakening working class 
identification when running comparisons between 1988 and 1968. Yet, 
despite this obvious overall tendency caution is still needed in interpreting 
the findings. Henry Valen (1987) has shown for 1980s Norwegian data that 
whereas there is a declining correlation between occupation and voting, there 
is, on the other hand, an increasing positive correlation between income and 
voting. 

In judging how much politics is related to class distinctions the voting pat- 
terns are not the only ones to be observed. An equally important feature 1s the 
behavior of political parties. Phenomena worth observing are the increased 
cleavages inside traditional political parties and political blocs. There is a very 
interesting analysis by Gudmund Hernes (1991: 239-260) of how the growth 
of new labor unions has produced not only interunion rivalries, but also 
increasing conflicts between the Social Democratic parties and the labor 
unions. Another feature is the sudden appearance of new political parties 
which in some cases then disappear almost as fast as they emerge. One such 
party, the rightist New Democracy in Sweden, appeared strong in the 1991 
election only to disappear in the 1994 elections. The rise of the New Demo- 
cracy rendered an interesting analysis under the name of “Until the Lamb of 
God Appears...’ (Edgerton et al., 1994). There are apparently many changes 
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with roots in the social structure going on in Scandinavian political life. A 
reasonable overall judgment about the debate on class politics 1s that, whereas 
there is not an end of class politics, there is nevertheless a clear tendency to a 
decline of the importance of political cleavages based on social class. 

The decline of the distinctiveness of political parties raises the question 
whether there are new elements in the party structure and whether entirely 
new political parties and blocs have emerged. Whereas it 1s clear that no major 
new parties have been born there are nevertheless a tremendous amount of 
new movements. Some of them are single issue movements generated at the 
grass roots level. There are, however, new movements such as the Greens and 
some rightist populist movements which have been able to establish them- 
selves as parties and groups with parliamentary representation. At any rate, 
the new social movements have become fairly popular subjects of investi- 
gation within Scandinavian sociology and political science. There are theor- 
etically fruitful studies of grass roots movements (Gundelach, 1990: 
1992: 21—40), and of social movements and their intellectuals (Eyerman and 
Jamison, 1991: 94—109). 

There are social and political strains which have not yet influenced Scan- 
dinavian party politics, but which contain many potential effects. Both the 
Eastern European revolution of 1989 and the rise of the EU are likely to create 
new national predicaments. Risto Alapuro (1995: 3—7) has observed how the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and Finland's recent entrance into the European 
Union have redefined the latter's position as a country between East and West 
and have led to a peculiar reappraisal of nationalist assumptions. In Scandi- 
navian social science there are a fairly large number of studies on ethnic and 
linguistic groups. They border on political sociology but on the whole are not 
related to politics and the functioning of national political systems, and thus 
cannot be classified as political sociology. Thus there is presently a great need 
for continuing the study of the territorial structuring of Europe in the tra- 
dition of Stein Rokkan (Rokkan and Urwin, 1983: 19-65). What Hákan 
Wiberg (1991: 337-343) once said about the tasks of peace research has great 
relevance for political sociology. We have to explain why ethno-national con- 
flicts, when taking violent forms, tend to last longer and be more intense than 
other kinds of domestic armed conflict. We need a theory about their dynam- 
ics. This is a research problem of significant relevance to our times. 


Towards a Renaissance of Political Sociology? 
The question of whether one can talk of a Scandinavian political sociology 


today may be answered by a hesitant yes. There is, as we have seen, an 
abundance of research in the traditions of political sociology. Nevertheless 
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reasonable doubt exists as to whether a Scandinavian political sociology has 
existed in the past decades. The studies mentioned were mostly produced by 
sociologists and political scientists with a fairly clear 1dentification in the 
mainstream of their fields. They don't form a group with a clear identity as 
political sociologists. When scholars and researchers have been summoned 
together in the name of political sociology the choice of persons has been 
more or less arbitrary. Sometimes the selection has been based on the dubious 
criterion that the researchers simply have continued the routines of the 
heydays of political sociology. 

The situation as described above may be due to the fact that in the 1970s 
and 1980s there did not exist a need for research similar to that appearing 
when political sociology established itself as an important field during the 
1950s. There are now clear signs of a rebirth of political sociology. As said in 
the introductory pages, political sociology is focused on dominant social and 
political cleavages and on master change in society. Transformations influ- 
encing social structure, politics, economy, and culture are the prime objects 
of political sociology. Today European and also Scandinavian societies are in 
the aftermath of and in the midst of two revolutionary changes. As repeat- 
edly emphasized, these are the revolution. of 1989 and the strong drive 
towards European integration. These changes have also revived the classical 
problems of political sociology, namely the questions about the conditions 
of democracy, the structural bases of political cleavages, and the conditions 
for building states and regimes. Considering the magnitude and importance 
of the recent revolutionary changes they have so far been only sparsely ana- 
lyzed in Scandinavian political sociology. Yet, it is apparent that a multitude 
of research reports are under way. Seminars, projects, and grants focusing on 
studies of Eastern Europe and the EU are legion, as are discussions of the 
conditions of democracy, the structural bases of cleavages, and the formation 
of new regimes and alliances. 
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) Hieronim Kubiak 


Hopes, Illusions and 
Deceptions: Half a Century of 
Political Sociology in Poland 


E essays on trends in the development of Polish political sociology and, 
more generally, the political sciences in Poland, are available in Western 
languages: Jerzy J. Wiatr's "Political Sociology in Eastern Europe: A Trend 
Report and Bibliography’ (1964), Stanistaw Ehrlich's Die politischen Wis- 
senschaft en Polen’ (1968), Kazimierz Opalek's ‘Prospects of Integration and 
Development of Political Science in Poland’ (1973), and Jacek Tarkowski's 
‘Political Sciences and Sociology: Different Responses to the Polish Crises’ 
(1984). Numerous trend reports have also been published in Polish, includ- 
ing those by Julian Hochfeld (1958), Jerzy J. Wiatr (1963; 1986), Kazimierz 
Opatek (1972), Marek Waldenberg (1973), Marek Sobolewski (1974), Jan 
Woleñski (1975), Piotr Buczkowski and Leszek Nowak (1977) and Czeslaw 
Mojsiewicz (1986). The present essay would be impossible without the ana- 
lytical work and conclusions presented in these studies. With this ground 
breaking work already done, my article can concentrate on the dynamics of 
the changes — in theoretical paradigms, problems under investigation, 
methodological approaches and institutional structures — that have occurred 
over the five decades of the history of Polish political sociology. These 
changes have been due not only to the inner dynamics of scholarship but also, 
to a large extent, to the forces that have shaped the historical process in 
Poland since the Second World War. These forces have included geopolitical 
realities as. well as growing internal social and national pressures that have 
exploded every decade, bringing new crises, hopes and fears, achievements 
and failures, rational expectations and wishful thinking, heroic attitudes by 
the few and sheer opportunism by the many. While reflecting general events 
and processes, Polish political sociology has also functioned as an autono- 
mous factor that has stimulated social and political transformations. 


Historical Note 


Although the definitive formation of Polish political sociology only occurred 
after the “Polish October” of 1956 and the political sciences would not be 
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institutionalized until another ten years had passed, the roots of these aca- 
demic fields extend back to the turn of the century. Obviously, the impulses 
for their subsequent development and emancipation derived from disciplines 
that had been established for centuries: political history and the history of 
political doctrines, and several of the legal disciplines (particularly the theory 
of the state and law, constitutional law, and administrative and financial law). 
By the second decade of the twentieth century, academic sociology had estab- 
lished itself as a competitor. From the beginning, this was a rivalry between 
normative-institutional and empirical approaches, between the study of the 
state and its attributes on the one hand and the study of society and its politi- 
cal life on the other. Half a century later, the legal sciences and political soci- 
ology were contending for the leading role in the integration of the political 
sciences. E 

The intellectual heritage of the early phase includes Boleslaw 
Limanowski’s history of Polish democracy during the partition period (1901) 
and his study of the nation-state relationship (1906), Kazimierz Kelles- 
Krauz's exploration of democracy in the modern state system (1905), 
Zygmunt Balicki's work on social psychology (1912), the two books on the 
sociology of war by Mieczyslaw Szerer and Adam Krzyzanowski (1916), 
Ludwik Krzywicki's essay on the nature of social movements (1926), Roman 
Rybarski's publications on political economy (1924—1929) and nation-class 
relations (1926), and the studies of inter-ethnic relations, the national ques- 
tion and nation-building processes by Julian Bruno-Brunowicz and Leon 
Wasilewski. Immediately after the Second World War, this heritage was sup- 
plemented by Zygmunt and Feliks Gross's Sociology of Political Parties 
(1946) and Henryk Jabtoñskrs Opinion, Parliament, Press (1947). 

At the end of the 1940s, however, all these trends were interrupted by 
the deepening chill of Stalinization and state ideological orthodoxy. After- 
wards, until the transformations of the 1990s, the fate of Polish political soci- 
ology and the political sciences generally moved to the cadence of domestic 
political life. The beat quickened during political crises (except that of 1968) 
and liberalizations (thaws, renewals, openings, etc.) but slowed to the point 
of somnambulism during the years of “small stabilization’ and “the consoli- 
dation of Party power’. From at least the mid-1970s on, as the conviction 
grew that state socialism was not reformable, political sociology had two 
faces, the publishable and the oral (Antoni Sulek coined the phrase ‘oral soci- 
ology”), in other words, what was officially tolerated and what constituted 
opposition. Furthermore, during the whole postwar period, Polish political 
sociology existed in both a domestic and an emigre variety. 

A rebirth of scientific interest in general political phenomena, the politi- 
cal system and political everyday life, constituted an integral part of de- 
Stalinization in the latter half of the 1950s. During these years, a good decade 
ahead of political science, Polish political sociology assumed its final 
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institutional form. As developments in other Central and Eastern European 
countries seem to demonstrate, the institutionalization of political sociology 
would have been impossible without the 1956 “Polish October”. The events 
thus designated, which began as a social protest by workers in Poznañ in 
June, finally exploded as a national rebellion against Soviet domination and 
an ardent quest for sovereignty in international and home affairs. Its inter- 
national manifestation was the Rapacki Plan for a nuclear-free zone in 
Central Europe, submitted to the UN in 1957. At home, it meant not merely 
the expulsion of Soviet “advisors” but above all a search for non-orthodox 
solutions to political, social and economic issues. The symptoms of change 
included new patterns of cohabitation between the state and the Roman 
Catholic Church, decollectivization and the constitutional acceptance of 
private ownership in agriculture, new concepts of national economy (Oskar 
Lange!), and attempts to cool down some inner conflicts (starting with the 
Home Army syndrome) while enlarging personal freedom. 

In academic circles, old concepts like self-government, academic freedom 
and the ethos of truth regained popularity. Independent-minded scholars like 
Stanistaw Ossowski returned to active careers. Left-wingers with back- 
grounds in the Polish Socialist Party, as exemplified by Julian Hochfeld, tried 
to free Marxian thought from its Stalinist corset and restore socialism's 
humanistic traditions. À new non-conformist generation (the “acne gener- 
ation’ associated with the magazine Po prostu) emerged on the political and 
cultural scene. The “Polish way to socialism" became the rallying-cry for the 
reformed political left and was accepted as an Erasmian malum necessarium 
by the majority of the population. For the first time since the war, the social- 
ist regime enjoyed some legitimation — which it promptly squandered. 
Despite repeated efforts, the system showed itself to be unreformable. The 
history of these efforts, as undertaken both within the reformist wing of the 
Party and by the opposition (often themselves former Party activists, dis- 
illusioned or expelled, like Leszek Kolakowski, Jacek Kuron, Karol 
Modzelewski and, as late as 1984, Adam Schaff), is in fact the history of the 
transformation of the entire group of disciplines called “the political sciences”. 


Political Sociology in the Institutional Phase 


While the political sciences emerged as a self-aware discipline only around 
1968 and considerations of international relations did not free themselves 
from other branches of the social sciences before the early 1970s, political 
sociology was already institutionalized in 1957. In that year, Julian Hochfeld 
(1911—66) and his young collaborators Zygmunt Bauman, Szymon Chodak, 
Maria Hirszowicz, Wlodzimierz Wesolowski and Jerzy J. Wiatr succeeded in 
creating a Department of the Sociology of Political Relations at the 
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University of Warsaw. The intellectual manifesto of the group, entitled 
“Marxism and the Sociology of Political Relations”, was published in the first 
issue of Studia Sociologiczno-Polityczne, a journal established by the group 
and edited by Julian Hochfeld from 1958 until his departure to Paris in 1962 
(where he was deputy director of the UNESCO Social Sciences Department 
until his death). The members of this Warsaw circle saw political sociology 
as a potential basis for a unified science of politics, because only sociology 
could (a) localize the political relations under investigation within a broader 
context of “historically given structures”, (b) disclose their functional bonds 
with other elements of those structures and (c) identify “the influence on 
political phenomena of other factors active within society” (Hochfeld, 
1982: 286-287). This point of view was soon supplemented by Jerzy J. Wiatr's 
distinction between the sociology of political relations and political soci- 
ology. Both the sociology of political relations and political sociology granted 
a privileged position to the phenomenon of power, and both treated partici- 
pation in power as simultaneously a function of social structure and the “basic 
factor differentiating social relations” (Narojek, 1973: 14). The Polish soci- 
ology of political relations was essentially synonymous with the Marxian 
understanding of the discipline of sociology. In other words, it aspired to be 
not merely one of several subdisciplines of sociology, but sociology perceived 
from the Marxian intellectual perspective. Political sociology, on the other 
hand, was defined (not without reference to Giovanni Sartori) as the theor- 
etical foundation of the sociology of political relations; its subject matter was 
the process of reasoning and its gnostic aims rather than any specific field of 
investigation. Political sociology began by paying particular attention to the 
political aspects of social reality, exploring the “aspect of power inherent to 
[various social phenomena] (Wiatr, 1964: 58). 

It should be stressed, however, that a different orientation, personified 
by Stanistaw Ossowski and later Stefan Nowak, already existed in 1956. 
Without identifying itself with either Marxism or the emerging agenda of 
political sociology, it had a significant long term influence on the sociological 
study of politics. Ossowski's considerations of the images of class structure 
in the social consciousness (Ossowski, 1968), taking account of recent con- 
cepts by Ceritersen, Cantril, Warner and Lunt, were especially important. 
Nowak's research on the methodology of social research, closely related to 
the American empirical school, and his subsequent empirical studies ranging 
from the attitudes of Polish students in 1957 through the value system of 
Polish society in the 1970s and social actions during the crisis of the 1980s 
(Nowak, 1980; 1985; 1991), made a comparable impact. 

At least three factors determined the further development of Polish 
political sociology, its ethos and its relative immunity to pressure from the 
political bureaucracy. First, having joined IPSA in 1950 as the seventh 
country and the only one from the Soviet sphere of political control to do so, 
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Poland re-established its working ties with Western Sociology at the 1956 
Amsterdam World Congress of Sociology. Although indeed never free of 
various political restrictions, these ties remained unsevered. Julian Hochfeld 
and Jerzy J. Wiatr were co-creators of Seymour Martin Lipset's ISA Com- 
mittee on Political Sociology. Thanks to the generosity of several inter- 
national foundations, a growing number of scholars (although still far too 
few) enjoyed the opportunity to spend time at Western universities. Lasting 
personal contacts were forged with scholars of the stature of C. Wright Mills, 
Reinhard Bendix, Morris Janovits, Stein Rokkan, Robert A. Dahl, Giovanni 
Sartori and Maurice Duverger. A cross-national comparative study on the 
role of local leadership in local politics was run simultaneously in India, 
Yugoslavia, the United States and Poland. Jerzy J. Wiatr (Wiatr, 1986) headed 
the Polish component of this empirical project, which started in 1966 and ran 
for a quarter of a century. 

Second, due to the dramatic course of history since 1939, a large Polish 
intellectual diaspora existed in the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom 
and France. Displaced persons, emigres and scholars expelled from Poland 
after the 1968 crisis became professors of political sociology and the political 
sciences in dozens of renowned universities, as well as running their own insti- 
tutions (such as the London Szkola Nauk Politycznych i Spolecznych), jour- 
nals (among which the Paris Kultura played the leading role) and publishing 
houses (like Libella in Paris). Though lacking the official imprimatur at home, 
these journals and books (political hits like Djilass The New Class were 
promptly translated into Polish) reached the hands of many readers. 

Third, political sociology was backed by the prestige and institutional 
infrastructure of other sociological subdisciplines well established in Polish 
universities. The Polish Sociological Association also played a special role by 
integrating Polish sociologists and serving as the 'guardian of professional 
ethics” (Tarkowski, 1994: 27). This helped not only to maintain high intellec- 
tual standards but also to strengthen the hand of political sociologists in their 
repeated encounters with the Party machine. Thanks to these factors, soci- 
ology reacted to the Polish crises in a way far different from the younger 
political sciences and “since August 1980 has developed characteristics typical 
of the orientation known in the West as radical or critical sociology! 
(Tarkowski, 1994: 21). This has left a positive frame of reference for political 
sociology after the systemic changes of 1989. 

The development of the political sciences followed a different course. 
The final phase of their formation as an independent discipline occurred 
under strong pressure from the Party and state administration, at a time when 
the political sciences were intended mainly to be a convenient tool of indoc- 
trination. Research centers dealing with power and politics had long existed 
in Poland. The first ‘chairs of politics’ were founded at the universities of 
Vilnius (1902) and Lviv (1911). Between the wars, such centers were added 
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in Cracow, Warsaw, Poznan and Lédz. After the war, non-university 
academies of political science opened in Warsaw (1945) and Cracow (1947), 
but they succumbed to the first strong blasts of Stalinism in 1951. 

Official steps to re-establish institutions of political education were taken 
in 1963. They were related in large measure to the regime's retreat from the 
promises made during the “Polish October” and to attempts to stabilize life 
within the country by means of half measures, no longer in full accordance 
with the Stalinist pattern but still not free of Soviet ideological pressure and 
political control. The residual contradictions in which the Polish system had 
enmeshed itself sprang open as a conflict within the communist political class 
in 1968. Two years later, in December 1970, they erupted as a showdown 
between blue-collar economic aspirations and a regime incapable of satisfy- 
ing such aspirations. Political sociology, so deeply involved in the 1956 
reforms and now well established in academic circles, turned out not to be at 
the disposal of the authorities. The latter therefore appealed for support to 
the disciplines of history, the legal sciences and political academy. The most 
promising source of supporters, however, lay among the former cadres, dis- 
missed after 1956, of departments of dialectical and historical materialism and 
“foundations of Marxism-Leninism'. Before the process of institutionaliz- 
ation was completed, the political sciences were already taught in the form of 
obligatory classes at thirteen universities, and after the crisis of 1968 they 
were made mandatory in all institutions of higher education. It was possible 
to study for a master's degree in political science from 1967 on. 

As in many other countries, the phenomena of power, politics and politi- 
cal behavior had been studied in all the social sciences (marginally in some 
disciplines) through the 1960s. Each discipline felt free to utilize its own 
theoretical frame of reference, concepts, categories, methods and research 
techniques. Since research results were incompatible and communication 
between specialists was difficult, the phenomena under investigation were 
treated in an ultimately incomplete way. Three tendencies dominated the 
attempt to overcome these limitations. First, an integrative approach advo- 
cated the building of one political science consolidated by a unified theory. 
The second, federal approach posited the integration of dispersed research 
efforts on the model of either the German Staatslehre or the sociological view 
of power and politics. The third approach, confederative by nature, intended 
to preserve the autonomy of existing disciplines by creating a net of working 
ties between scholars through a multidisciplinary treatment of problems of 
common interest while searching for middle-range theories of politics, less 
general than philosophical and empirically verifiable (Opatek, 1986: 98-104). 
This third tendency, rooted in the French tradition and known in Poland since 
the beginning of the century, finally won out. Disputes over the methodo- 
logical autonomy of the political sciences soon calmed down under the 
pressure of the new understanding of the methodology of the social sciences. 
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Only the debate over the status of normative and axiological considerations 
remained open. The political sciences finally emerged as an academic disci- 
pline investigating “the political system, its structure, components and the 
decision-making process within its boundaries” and “civic culture and politi- 
cal participation, political attitudes and their manifestations” (Opalek, 1972). 
The discipline aspired to become and to be perceived as a sort of synthesis of 
the two previously rival ways of reasoning about power and politics: the legal 
sciences and sociology. 

Although enjoying a long tradition in Poland (Kukulka, 1994), the aca- 
demic study of international relations became autonomous only with the 
opening of the Institute of International Relations at Warsaw University in 
the mid-1970s. Apart from the developmental dynamics of scholarship, 
several other factors played a role here. The country's “opening to the West” 
after the December 1970 crisis, the growth in Polish diplomatic activity after 
the bilateral treaty that normalized relations with West Germany (7 Decem- 
ber 1970) and the beginning of multilateral talks in preparation for the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe all contributed. The 
discipline of international relations was also a child of political necessity. 
Scholars were first recruited from centers of the political and historical sci- 
ences, chairs of international law and institutes of sociology. It should also be 
noted that sociological interest in problems of international relations has its 
own tradition. Às shown by the essays of Jerzy J. Wiatr (Wiatr, 1969) and 
Andrzej Kwilecki (Kwilecki, 1982), Polish sociology assumed under the 
influence of Clausewitz and Hans Morgenthau that international politics is a 
projection of internal social relations and politics, and that the sociology of 
international relations may therefore claim a role as the basic theory for the 
study of these relations. 

The ascent of political sociology, the political sciences and studies of 
international relations to the status of autonomous disciplines does not mean 
that research on power and politics has automatically vanished from the other 
social sciences. On the contrary, legal scholars continue, for instance, to issue 
books on political doctrines (Grzybowski, 1967). Historians have not 
renounced the study of war or the disintegration of multinational empires 
(Batowski, 1969; 1982), nationalist movements (Maciejewski, 1985), totali- 
tarianism (Madajczyk, 1983) or national stereotypes (Wrzesifiski, 1992). Soci- 
ologists still carry out empirical investigations of the dynamics of political 
conflicts and cleavages (Adamski et al., 1986). Many of them share the view 
that “it is simply impossible to construct a holistic theoretical model of a 
country's institutional and organizational system unless sufficient attention 
is paid to its sub-system of political power” (Nowak, 1985: 13). And only 
from a joint perspective involving specialized “political” and other br 
of the social sciences can the dominant tendencies of Polish inqui 
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The Polish Paradigms 


An enduring trademark of Polish sociology is its engagement in public affairs. 
This 1s due to the nature of the country's historical process. After Poland dis- 
appeared from the political map of Europe at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the intellectual class expected the social sciences and their prac- 
titioners to provide not only knowledge, but also instruments for changing 
reality. Between the two world wars, the complexity of the problems facing 
the reborn nation-state militated against cognitive neutrality. After the 
Second World War, when the regime treated literally everything as political, 
even the cognitive process was stripped of neutrality. With an all-powerful 
system 1mposed from above, even the processes of thinking and education 
were nationalized, and the differentiation of spheres of reality became diffi- 
cult and hazardous. The system demanded that not only scholars, but also 
science itself, be engaged. Scientific truth was significant to the degree that it 
could help bring about the desired changes. The outcomes of planned actions 
were decided on the grounds of ideological vision and political will. 

Thus understood, the principle of engagement generated obvious dys- 
functions within the system itself. By carrying it out, the political regime 
deprived itself of any effective way of verifying the correspondence between 
desired and actual results. Having removed the system's early-warning appar- 
atus, the rulers could adjust to the moods and expectations of society only 
through a series of crises. Paradoxically, such conditions meant that the cre- 
ation of objective knowledge, especially about politics, itself became a 
symptom of engagement. Such knowledge was desired both by those who 
believed in the reformability of state socialism and by those who had aban- 
doned all such hopes (or had never cherished them). This type of knowledge 
helped the opposition movement to grow, and in turn was disseminated by 
that movement (Mucha, 1986). The bounds between the roles of citizen and 
man of knowledge were blurred (Tarkowski, 1994: 30). 

The changes since 1989 have not eliminated this old paradigm. They 
have, however, made it less rigorous. With the disappearance of omnipotent 
political control and the lifting of the bans on investigating certain areas, 
involvement (or withdrawal) has become primarily a matter of free choice. 
Furthermore, the political spectrum of possible engagement has been plural- 
ized. For example, researchers from the Institute of Political Studies (estab- 
lished by the Polish Academy of Sciences in 1990) worked on the campaign 
staffs of no fewer than six candidates in the 1995 presidential elections. Nor 
was this an exceptional case. Social scientists have not only been lending their 
expertise to political parties reflecting their own orientations, but have also 
begun staking their academic prestige in the power game. 

To what extent does political involvement blind a scholar? In the 1950s, 

some social scientists (e.g. Oskar Lange) asserted that studies of politics could 
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become “an ideology which reveals reality”. By the 1970s, it was clear that 
such a viewpoint demanded elaboration. The writings of Jerzy J. Wiatr, 
echoing Gramsci's philosophy, illustrate the new way of thinking. On the one 
hand, Wiatr states that “If we want to speak about a Polish school of the 
political sciences, it will be necessary to expose the intertwining of the objec- 
tivity of scientific cognition with ideological engagement and a practical 
orientation' (Wiatr, 1982: 12). However, he then goes on to warn that the 
essence of this “practical orientation' stems not only from the sociotechnical 
functions of knowledge, but is already contained in the act of studying pol- 
itics. Science becomes a part of praxis because, by studying reality, it co- 
creates the intellectual conditions for effective action. Deprived of the solid 
foundation of objective knowledge and reduced to the role of a commentator, 
chronicler, or — worst of all — apologist, the scholar has no essential function 
to offer to either society or the authorities (Wiatr, 1982: 15). 

This same deformation may lead to wishful thinking. In the 19905, for 
instance, wishful thinking yielded the paradigm of the transition to demo- 
cracy. The paradigm assumed that the point of departure (a centralized 
economy, statism, limited personal freedom, limited sovereignty) as well as 
the desired end (a free and effective market economy, parliamentary demo- 
cracy, civil society and full sovereignty) were known and obvious. The nor- 
mative pattern of transition also seemed well defined. The duty of the social 
sciences was therefore to document where a given post-communist society 
stood on the continuum of changes and, at most, to explain why it was there. 
Jarring reality soon proved how misleading this optimism was (Rychard, 
1993). 


Theoretical Concepts 


For reasons already discussed, the traditional theoretical and methodological 
diversity of Polish sociology was not completely destroyed in the first half 
of the 1950s, but rather was frozen. With the thaw of 1956 and the gradual 
re-establishment of contacts with Western intellectual life, many old schools 
of thinking resumed their position in Polish academia and challenged the 
domination of Marxism. After 1956, Polish Marxism lost its integral charac- 
ter. Although the orthodox pattern of Soviet Marxism-Leninism still repre- 
sented the state's depositum fidei, the reformist orientation had captured 
public attention. Even for many of its former adherents, dogmatic didactic 
and historical materialism was gradually reduced to the form of a general 
Weltanschauung. The humanistic socialism of the old Polish Socialist Party 
resurfaced in academic centers. The works of Gramsci and Lukács were pub- 
lished and won an analytical readership. This climate supported the for- 
mation of political sociology. Yet it must be noted that, with the exception of 
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the first half of the 1950s, Marxism was never the only theoretical orientation 
in Polish studies of power and politics. There were, of course, orthodox 
theoreticians who wielded considerable political influence, as well as exege- 
sis of dogma, dozens of ordinary conformists and, as in every political 
system, hundreds of.noisy apologists. But the dominant tendency, as demon- 
strated by many books published in those years, was far different. It 
attempted to treat Marxism as a philosophy of critical thinking and a set of 
rather general methodological guidelines while remaining open to Western 
concepts. While some results of this tendency were merely eclectic, others 
helped to develop several important and original theorems. Polish sociology 
soon recovered its pluralistic character, which manifested itself in the co- 
existence of a functionalist school and conflict theories, behaviorism and 
interactionism, exchange theories and structuralism, reductionist tendencies 
and positivism. This sociology was opening to the rationality of all main 
schools of thought, free of scientific sects and “methodologically diversified" 
— from survey studies to personal documents (Sztompka, 1986). 

The original concepts developed within Polish political sociology over 
the last forty years include: (1) Julian Hochfeld's functional understanding of 
ideology (Hochfeld, 1982: 498); (2) Stanislaw Ossowski's concept of three 
types of social order: (2.1) collective representation, when the social system 
is determined by the pressure of traditional patterns of life, (2.2) polycentric, 
when social equilibrium is created by spontaneous interactions, and (2.3) 
monocentric, when, as in the case of state socialism, social organization 1s 
regulated by the state and its institutions (Ossowski, 1983: 82); (3) Jerzy J. 
Wiatr's concept of the hegemonic party system, developed after discussion 
with Sartori and presented to the international community of political scien- 
tists in the 1960s (Wiatr, 1964), which describes a party system situated 
between the single-party and multi-party systems. Like the multi-party 
system, it permits the existence of several parties and party-like entities, but 
only if these bodies agree to submit to the dominant role of the ruling party. 
Like the single-party system, it assigns, through electoral regulations, 
decisive political power to only one party. The other bodies, accepting this 
sort of self-limitation, could act within the parliamentary system (as, for 
instance, the United Peasant Party or the Democratic Party did in Poland 
before 1989) as pressure groups or organized representatives of the interests 
of specific social categories; (4) Stefan Nowak's concept of the social vacuum 
which, based on empirical findings from the 1970s, helps us to understand 
the non-existence of civil society in Poland under state socialism. Civil 
society could not emerge because under those systemic conditions there were 
no associations or corporate bodies bonded by spontaneous, immediate 
interpersonal ties between the micro-level of the family and other primary 
groups and the macro-level of the state. Therefore, the structure of society 
during those decades resembled a 'federation of primary groups united 
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psychologically in an abstract national Gemeinschaft with very weak bonds 
between these two levels” (Nowak, 1979: 128). 

‘Two other interesting concepts have been coined since the systemic 
changes of 1989. The first was Józef Tischner's concept of homo sovieticus. 
Related to Aleksander Zinoviev's writings from the 19805, it asserts that “real 
socialism’ succeeded in producing personality changes that have limited the 
effectiveness of the desired transformations after the revolution of 1989—90. 
“Always feeling like the injured party and always ready to blame everyone 
but himself, pathologically mistrustful, steeped in an awareness of his unhap- 
piness, incapable of making sacrifices,’ homo sovieticus is convinced that if 
you cannot have property, you should at least have power. After all, “only 
when you have power can you be sure that you really exist” (Tischner, 
1992: 167). The second was Piotr Sztompka's concept of civilizational incom- 
petence. This concept identifies historical conditioning as the reason why the 
transition of post-communist society to civil society, the rule of law and the 
market economy is painful and relatively slow. Although successful in some 
aspects of modernization, the previous system by its very nature blocked the 
development of enterprise and civic culture, discursive abilities and the 
culture of everyday life. Instead, state socialism helped in many ways to shape 
their opposite: ‘civilizational incompetence’ (Sztompka, 1993: 89). 


Research Strategies 


Five research strategies have yielded important cognitive results. The first, 
related to the cross-national studies on local politics already discussed, tried 
to reach the political macro system through the empirical investigation of local 
authority and leadership. After 1989, this strategy developed into an ‘inquiry 
at the political grass roots during an explosive transition from state socialism 
to democracy’ (Jacob et al., 1993: xi) and studies of national elites (mostly con- 
ducted by the Institute of Political Science of the Polish Academy of Sciences). 
Jacek Tarkowski has named the second strategy ‘the organizational approach’ 
(Tarkowski, 1994: 22-23). It concentrates on planning, management, decision 
making procedures and the flow of information. At first glance, these prob- 
lems seem far removed from politics, but they became political problems 
because ‘in mono-organizational societies the way in which the economy, 
planning, management and decision making procedures work acquires a 
political character. They are not only managed from the top of the political 
structures (. . .) but the economy also serves as an important source of legiti- 
macy for the regime and the entire system’ (Tarkowski, 1994: 22; 1989). Works 
by Maria Hirszowicz (The Communist Leviathan, 1973), Jadwiga Staniszkis 
(The Pathology of Organizational Structures, 1976 and The Ontology of 
Socialism, 1989) and Winicjusz Narojek (Planning Society, 1973) illustrate the 
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cognitive potency of this stratagem. The third strategy aimed at exploring the 
pathologies of the political and economic system on every level. It produced 
a great deal of information on informal relations, exchanges and transactions 
between elites, as well as corruption and the patron-client type of inter- 
dependence (Tarkowski, 1981). This strategy also led to theoretical works on 
discrepancies and social conflicts (Bialyszewski, 1983; Rychard, 1987). The 
fourth strategy, developed in Stefan Nowak's school of empirical studies of 
attitudes and public opinion, laid the foundation for the modern Polish 
methodology of the social sciences and, by popularizing the results of its 
investigations, contributed vastly to the process of forming the political self 
awareness of Polish society. The fifth and final strategy acquired momentum 
in the 1980s. It concentrated on cleavages, conflicts and social changes. Soci- 
ology during times of crisis simply became the sociology of crises. Some soci- 
ologists became radicalized, not only in intellectual terms but also as 
supporters of civil disobedience movements. This group quite naturally found 
its way into the new political institutions and the new specialty of Polish soci- 
ology: studies of systemic transformation in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Books by Edmund Wnuk-Lipiñski (1993), Mirosława Marody (1991), 
Andrzej Rychard (1993), Marek Ziółkowski (1993), Jerzy Szacki (1994) and 
studies and essays by Piotr Sztompka (1991; 1992; 1993) constitute a fair sam- 
pling of this cognitive effort. 


The Dynamics of the Problems under Investigation 


A comparative analysis of post-war Polish publications on the phenomena of 
power, politics and political behavior reveals several regularities. First, with 
the loosening of political control over the social sciences and the diminishing 
appeal of Marxism, works investigating real political processes gradually 
ousted exegetic and normative studies. Second, under the pressure of the 
pragmatic needs of a system shattered by self-generating crises, the number 
of taboos decreased steadily. The taboos restricting studies of Poland's inter- 
national environment and the Polish-Soviet relationship, structural conflicts 
(which, by definition, the socialist formation should not generate), the inner 
structure and life of the ruling party, the state of the political class and the 
recruitment of elites were particularly enduring. Through the late 1980s, 
public opinion surveys and problems related to the legitimacy of the regime 
remained politically sensitive. Third, the rigors of censorship relaxed, albeit 
reluctantly. In the 1980s, scholarly books with small print runs and limited 
circulation ceased to be censored at all, but regulations on the accessibility of 
Western books and journals on the Polish market stayed in force until the 
collapse of the system. Fourth, the isomorphism of the problems investigated 
in Poland and the West has been increasing year by year. The number of 
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Polish works published in Western languages has also been growing. Fifth, 
with the passage of time, it is not so much the list of problems under investi- 
gation that has changed, as the way they are treated: step by step, cognitive 
openness is supplanting dogma and modern intellectual discursiveness is 
replacing ideologically motivated wishful thinking and Orwellian Newspeak. 

The range of problems investigated in the 1960s, as shown by Ostrowski 
and Przeworski's annotated bibliography (1964), included (1) the theory and 
methodology of Polish political sociology, (2) political systems, parties and 
organizations, (3) the legislature, local elected bodies and elections, (4) local 
elites and local government, (5) state administration and bureaucracy, (6) the 
military and war, (7) classes and interest groups, (8) ideologies and political 
doctrines, (9) political opinion and propaganda, (10) revolutions, counter- 
revolutions and national uprisings, (11) ethnic relations and nation-building 
processes, (12) international relations. Of course, not every category was rep- 
resented by a similar number of studies and, for reasons already discussed, 
many works bore the stamp of Stalinist control. Nevertheless, the scope of 
these problems did not markedly differentiate Polish political sociology from 
its Western counterpart. 

In the 1970s, inquiries about the reform of management, self-government 
and the centralized model proliferated. This was closely related to the new 
opportunities offered by the Polish version of “goulash communism'. Analy- 
sis of the effectiveness of both the political and the economic systems led to 
empirical studies of the political elite and Party life, as well as of the dynamics, 
values and patterns of consumption and the decomposition of social struc- 
tures (Wesołowski, Stomczyñski) and the evolution of political culture. The 
latter demanded not only study but, with the help of knowledge, moderniz- 
ation. Furthermore, a second generation of political sociologists (including 
Narojek, Tarkowski, Staniszkis and Słomczyński) emerged on the Warsaw 
scene. Apart from Warsaw, the Poznań methodological school (Jerzy Topol- 
ski, Leszek Nowak) began to capture public attention. 

The 1980s produced polarization, not only within sociology but also 
among sociologists. The events of August 1980, the imposition of martial law 
in December 1981 and the years leading up to the Round Table discussions 
of 1989 left no space for neutrality. Life was escaping from the old limitations. 
Several sociologists experienced internment. Some, like the last of the 
Mohicans, went on fighting inside the Party for a social-democratic political 
system and a new social contract. Many were already shopping for an alterna- 
tive system, even if the choice was not clear-cut. The sociology of the “rela- 
tively stable social system' was of little use for describing and of no use at all 
for explaining the implosion of state socialism (Siciúski, 1983: 10). The crisis 
dominated everyday life and ways of thinking. It had been analyzed by a 
special Party commission (Sprawozdanie, 1983) and by opposition political 
centers. Essays and reports were published officially and under the table 
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(Adamski et al., 1986). The political sociology of those days did not reside in 
books and research institutes. It was in a process of becoming during politi- 
cal demonstrations, strikes and negotiations. Participation in those dramatic 
events became a research procedure. The role of adviser became more impor- 
tant than cool reflection from a distance. The old paradigm of political soci- 
ology was fulfilled anew. 


Political Sociology at the Time of the Escape from Socialism 


The ethos of engagement spanned the 1980s and the first half of the 1990s, 
when the course of events became faster than the processes of thought and 
the operation of printing presses. Only with the results of successive parlia- 
mentary and presidential elections, surprising to many observers of the politi- 
cal scene, were scholars forced to return to critical, emotion free thinking. 
Society, once again a many headed Leviathan, seemed to be wriggling out of 
the transformational theorem so easily proclaimed after the breaking of 
nations. Investigation of electoral behavior and the political institutions 
created by free democratic elections became the problem of the day (Raci- 
borski, 1991; Wiatr, 1993a,b). In the previous decade, when the results had 
been known before the polls opened, studies of parliamentary elections were 
senseless. Now, they not only documented but also supported the formation 
of democracy. An analogous role was played by the investigation of political 
partes and the formation of the multi-party system (Szawiel, 1993; 
Grabowska and Szawiel, 1993), the reconstruction and consolidation of the 
political elite (Wasilewski, 1994) and the emergence of the Polish Recht-Staat. 
The new situation also provided an impulse for the first synthesis of the 
reversed historical process by which liberalism arose out of communism 
(Szacki, 1994). The formation of new research institutions and several pro- 
fessional centers for the measurement of public opinion constitute another 
important component of the landscape of the 1990s. 

Like the entire academic community, Polish political sociology now 
enjoys the freedom to seek the truth wherever it thinks the truth may be 
found. The phase of returning to its own traditions has already been com- 
pleted. A new generation, young, well-educated and free of yesterday's fears, 
is arriving upon the scene. Will this generation follow the Polish paradigm or 
rather attach itself to one of those international orientations in which the ethos 
of truth rates higher than any sort of engagement? Some signs allow us to 
assume that the dominant part of this generation is inclined to believe that the 
essence of learning is confined to the discovery and propagation of the truth, 
and that this principle cannot be limited, or even worse, suspended by either 
feelings of identity (national, class/stratum or religious) or by engagement in 
social causes. 
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Emerging Political Sociology in 
Russia and Russian Transformation 


his article is divided into several parts. We start with a short overview of 

the status of Soviet sociology on the eve of transformation. In this part of 
the text we show that sociology in Soviet Russia was thoroughly controlled 
by the party-state and thus did not meet the requirements necessary for 
qualification as a democratic social science. Political sociology as a research 
field did not exist during Soviet rule, because the authoritarian regime pro- 
hibited open political participation and public discussion. 

The next part of the text shows how in the course of the transformation 
political sociology emerged. We distinguish several cycles or periods of trans- 
formation, ongoing in Russia in the last decade (since 1985). The cycle of per- 
estroika (1985-91) gave birth to various forms of political participation and 
relevant public and professional discussion. In this period political sociology 
in Russia focused on social movement and protest mobilization studies. 
Development of the political cycle brought about new realities, new topics 
for discussion and correspondingly new themes of research. Social move- 
ments, electoral behavior and political preferences, party formation — one 
topic after another — formed the new research agenda. 

The second and the third cycle of transformation — reforms of the Gaidar 
government (1992-4) and the later institutional stabilization process (from 
1994 on) — gave impetus to the stable interest in the field of political elite 
studies, conservative mobilization, decline of democratic movement and 
studies in ethnic conflicts and ethnic (or national) mobilization. Simul- 
taneously, the research agenda that had formed during perestroika continued 
to attract the attention of sociologists. 

The next section offers an explanation of the politicized nature of 
Russian political sociology. In the final section we end with an overview of 
the institutional changes that have taken place in the social sciences and the 
current institutional crisis of the sciences and its effect on political soci- 


ology. 
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Soviet Sociology on the Eve of Transformation 


In March and September of 1994, two broad discussions of results and 
achievements of Soviet sociology since the beginning of its history at the end 
of the 1950s took place. In these discussions almost all the prominent figures 
of Soviet sociology participated. The majority of discussants shared the 
following positions: 


(1) Khruchev's thaw brought to the scene the first generation of Soviet 
sociologists belonging to the so called liberal “generation of the 1960s’. 
These sociologists dedicated themselves to fighting against the repressive 
totalitarian Stalinist political system. 
Soviet sociology promoted and brought nearer the collapse of the Soviet 
regime. According to this argument, emergent sociology in the 1960s 
gave the public an opportunity for reflection and self-criticism. Socio- 
logical discourse introduced the ideas of public opinion, ideological and 
political pluralism, social change and alienation, all of which did not cor- 
respond to the mainstream ideology of the Soviet regime. The develop- 
ment of a democratic discourse within the nucleus of the Communist 
authoritarian system (the USSR) helped to weaken Communist ideo- 
logical monopoly. 

(3) Soviet sociology made a noticeable contribution to the development of 

international sociology. However, the contribution of Soviet social 

science was limited by strong ideological pressure from the Communist 

Party-state. Thus Soviet sociology can be considered as a part of the 

Western sociological tradition applied to the Soviet political context. 

Discussing the relations between sociology and power, researchers 

agreed that Soviet sociology had always served as an instrument of social 

policy. In certain subject areas it achieved important applications, con- 
nected with improvement of the conditions of work of certain industrial 
collectives, work attitudes and relations, etc. 

(5) The ambiguous position of Soviet sociology in relation to social change 
and reforms of the Communist regime was debated. On the one hand, 
Soviet sociology supported the Communist regime, elaborating ways 
and means for its reform. On the other hand, the very fact of the for- 
mation of a sociological community and relevant research delegitimated 
the existing regime’s declared Communist ideological monopoly (Yadov 
and Gratkhoff, 1995; Leningrad School, 1995). 


(2 


S” 


(4 


S” 


In our opinion, many of these statements are at least debatable, and we 
consider it important for the following discussion of the development of 
post-Soviet sociology to present here our point of view on the matter. It is 
without doubt that Soviet sociology emerged in the context of political open- 
ings enabled by the Khruchev thaw at the end of the 1950s. Before that 
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sociology was treated as a bourgeois science, for which there was no place in 
Soviet reality. However, only in the very beginning of its existence was Soviet 
sociology reform-oriented. The trajectory of the development of social 
science reflected political changes of the Soviet regime. Although initially 
sociology was inspired by the socialist reform ideology, in the period of stag- 
nation it became institutionalized and found its place in the political 
establishment. In the 1970s sociology was ideologically controlled in a rigid 
fashion. At that time the main assumptions of the structural-functionalist 
paradigm were implicitly adopted. The conservative orientation of this 
macro-theory is well known, and when applied to the Soviet system it became 
part of an ideology aimed to keep the system functioning. 

We cannot agree with the statement that Soviet sociology played an 
important role in the collapse of the Communist regime. There is enough evi- 
dence supporting the idea that social science in its Communist appearance 
promoted and enforced the political status quo. Firstly, the very existence of 
sociology in the curriculum of social sciences gave the regime a more civil- 
ized appearance, disguising its anti-democratic essence. Secondly, pragmatic 
recommendations of empirical studies were oriented to the improvement of 
social settings and the avoidance of essential political changes. Indicators of 
satisfaction were improved and efficiency of management could be guaran- 
teed. In conclusion, the critical function of sociology was limited to the 
shallow criticisms of particular shortcomings of the system, and to creating 
an illusion of its stability and reformability. 

We argue that 1t 1s at best an overestimation to argue that Soviet soci- 
ology noticeably contributed to international sociological knowledge. In the 
West the names of Soviet sociologists were known only among Sovietolo- 
gists, and not in the wider sociological community. Soviet sociologists dis- 
cussed Western models and paradigms mostly in the framework of the 
critique of bourgeois social science using a vulgarized historical materialism. 
In general, the ideological function of Soviet sociology served to justify the 
Soviet regime. 

Although regular ideological purges took place inside the sociological 
community during the period of stagnation, they didn't influence the status 
of Soviet social science. On the eve of perestroika the “founding-fathers” of 
Soviet sociology were professors occupying rather high positions, despite 
their personal dissatisfaction. ‘Willy-nilly’? they supported the regime in 
accordance with the prestige of their chairs. 

Before the perestroika brand of political participation, civil society struc- 
tures were not a significant part of social reality. Those prerequisites for 
political participation which existed (for example, dissident and/or counter- 
cultural groups) could not be studied openly. The authoritarian political 
regime did not provide a favorable context for political participation and thus 
there could not be any studies in this sphere and there was no development 
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of political sociology as a specific field of knowledge. The underdevelopment 
of-the public sphere caused the absence of political participation, and as a con- 
sequence there were no relevant studies in this area. Hence the absence of 
political sociology in Russia during the Soviet rule. 


Political Framework for the Emerging Political Sociology 


The first signs of emerging political sociology appeared in Russia towards the 
end of the 1980s. This was the period of perestroika (1985-91), when ideo- 
logical control over social research weakened and finally collapsed. Initial 
studies in the field, which in the West is usually ascribed to political sociology, 
coincided with the very emergence of relevant forms of political reality, such 
as open public discussion on political issues, protest actions and social move- 
ment mobilization, electoral behavior, formation of political parties, etc. 

Public discussion about Russian political history, current events and 
future development became possible due to the reforms of glasnost and 
democratization, which gave impetus to two interdependent processes: (1) 
the rise of independent political initiatives and (2) the first studies and theor- 
izing on this new reality. Thus the period from 1987 through 1995 can be seen 
as an initial phase of the formation of political sociology. Since 1987, in the 
ascending phase of the democratic mobilization, public discussion and con- 
ceptualization of ongoing processes have taken place in “official” and “un- 
official” science. ; 

In the course of the Russian transformation three periods or three politi- 
cal cycles can be distinguished, which correspond to certain developments in 
political sociology. Political opportunities, characterizing these periods, sup- 
plied research topics and promoted topical shifts in public discourse, and pro- 
fessional sociological discussion grew out of the public discourse on relevant 
topics. This statement needs clarification. We start with the thesis of “three 
cycles of Russian transformation” (Duka et al., 1995; Zdravomyslova and 
Temkina, 1994). Each cycle has a complex structure of several phases. The 
first cycle, known the world over as perestroika (1985-91), includes a cycle 
of reforms and a cycle of protest that developed in parallel interactive fashion, 
although the protest followed the reforms with some delay. The reforms 
opened opportunities for the emergence of political realities that became sub- 
jects for research and conceptualization. We distinguish three periods of the 
perestroika cycle that correspond to certain “openings” in political oppor- 
tunities for challengers and certain shifts in the locus of opportunities 
(Zdravomyslova, 1996). 

The initial phase started in April 1985 with the Plenum of the CPSU 
when-Gorbachev, the then General Secretary of the party, declared changes 
in CPSU policy. The phase ended with the beginning of the 1989 election 
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campaign. At that time reforms of glasnost and democratization brought 
opportunities for open public political discourse and “informal” organiz- 
ational structuring. The second phase of the cycle included two elections 
(1989 — to the First Congress of People's Deputies of the USSR; 1990 — to the 
Russian and local Soviets). This was the phase of emergent electoral oppor- 
tunities that legitimated mass mobilization. It was the peak of the protest 
cycle, marked by the frequency and mass character of contentious collective 
actions. 

The third period opened opportunities for the eventual institutionaliz- 
ation of the perestroika social movements, the decline of protest actions on 
the part of democratic forces, and the emergence of the political parties or 
proto-parties as they are still called. The electoral victory of the democrats in 
1990 in the central cities of Russia (Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk) served as 
a stimulus for the outburst of opposition activity during the August 1991 
coup, and for the formation and consolidation of the conservative opposition. 

The second political cycle of Russian transformation and corresponding 
cycle of conservative mobilization started after the beginning of radical econ- 
omic reforms, launched by the then Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar in January, 
1992. It was marked by the developing opposition of the three emergent 
branches of power: executive, representative and legislative. Their opposition 
reached its peak in the October crisis of 1993. 'The end of the cycle was 
marked by the banning of the parliament and consequent coup, followed by 
the November referendum and elections of 12 December 1993. The third 
cycle of Russian transformation can be conditionally called the start of an 
institutional stabilization process. Starting in December 1994, this cycle is 
still in process. The main feature is the institutionalization of new political 
structures and the creation of new institutions. 

We concentrate mainly upon the first cycle, because it has fundamental 
importance for emerging forms of political participation and the formation 
of political sociology. During the first cycle of transformation ideological 
demonopolization and unrest made possible the start of protest mobilization. 
At first politically independent groups were organized in Moscow, Leningrad 
and other big cities, which rapidly grew in numbers and membership. The 
first open collective actions (all-city disputes, meetings, rallies) took place, 
starting the process of mass democratic mobilization. 

This was the time when the issues of informal organizations and social 
movements first appeared in public and later in professional sociological dis- 
course. Informal groups began to be called social (or political) movements 
and/or social movement organizations. Such terms as mobilization, resources 
and organizational development entered professional discussion. What are 
social movements? What is their role in the course of reforms? What is the 
appropriate frame of their conceptualization? These were the primary 
questions raised in the budding professional discourse. 
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Politically engaged researchers were charged with an optimistic prog- 
nosis. They discussed the role of social movements in the transition to 
democracy, the formation of the public sphere and civil society, the establish- 
ment of a multi-party system and a state bound by the rule of law in Russia. 
All of these were viewed as the outcome of democratic movement mobiliz- 
ation. 

During the phase of electoral mobilization (1989-90) public discussion 
addressed new realities and included new topics that later became subjects of 
research in the field of political sociology. At that time professional interest 
and the first attempts of research shifted to the sphere of electoral behavior, 
political attitudes and preferences of the population. These aspects of politi- 
cal participation became objects of studies in newly established research 
centers on public opinion. The All-Union Center for Public Opinion 
Research headed by academician T. Zaslavskaya was established in 1988 and 
the Foundation “Public Opinion” in 1990. The main goals of these research 
centers were as follows: to offer analysis of the popular support for the course 
of reforms, to give ratings of political leaders and to study political and ideo- 
logical preferences of population. Within the context of the last period of the 
Soviet system, this was a brand new field of research. 

The removal of the sixth article of the Soviet Constitution ensuring the 
monopoly of the CPSU in political life (at the third congress of the People's 
Deputies of the USSR, 1990), elections for the President of Russia (May, 
1991), referenda on the Unity of the Soviet Union and the sovereignty of 
Russia, the institutionalizing of democratic social movements, and a decline 
of protest actions on the part of democratic forces characterized the last 
phase of the perestroika cycle. The electoral victory and seizure of power on 
the part of democrats served as a stimulus for mobilization of the counter- 
reformist forces which attempted the coup of August, 1991, ultimately 
without popular support. This was the phase of the appearance of legal 
opportunities for the formation of political parties, and the party-building 
process turned into an important issue for observation and conceptualiz- 
ation. 

Another theme for public discussion and research projects was the trans- 
formation of the political elite after the local elections of 1990 when new 
political forces came to power in the central cities of the country. Later, with 
the failure of the coup of August, 1991 and the collapse of the USSR, elite 
studies and ethnic conflicts became provocative spheres of interest. What is 
the role of ethnic nationalism in democratization? How to conceptualize 
ethnic strain? Under what circumstances does ethnicity become a resource 
for mobilization? Who are the new power-holders? Are they really new or 
simply old actors in new clothes? What are the patterns for recruitment and 
mechanisms of reproduction of the new elite? These were the issues for 
debate and study. 
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Thus we argue that in the course of perestroika practically all the topics 
for the emerging political sociology appeared in public discussion and were 
picked up by researchers and analysts. Attention to the topics shifted according 
to the political conjuncture: from social movements to political party for- 
mation, from political preferences and electoral behavior to elite formation. 

The second cycle of transition was the period of radical economic 
reforms, democratic demobilization and conservative counter-mobilization, 
spread of ethnic conflicts on the territory of the Russian Federation (RF), and 
an open split between the three newly established branches of power (January, 
1992-December, 1993). However, while the locus of public attention shifted 
to the above mentioned features of the political context, issues of party build- 
ing, electoral behavior, ethnic conflicts and political elites were already the 
stable agenda for research. On top of this agenda subjects such as electoral 
absenteeism of democrats and the demobilization of the democratic move- 
ments became new issues for investigation; and, in social movement studies, 
political conservatives and ethnic nationalism began to attract more attention. 

Alongside all these topics and topical shifts, the transformation period in 
general is characterized by one major sustainable theme of discussion. We 
mean the theme of the “Russian path of development”, discussions over the 
question: “What is the direction of Russian transition and what are its essen- 
tial features? The debate within the academic community over the character 
of the Russian transformation formed a framework in which the assessments 
and conceptualizations of new political realities, themselves became issues for 
the research agenda. 


Researchers Formal and Informal 


As it was argued above, initially political sociology in Russia emerged with 
the studies of social movements (informal organizations) and contentious 
collective actions. In the period of democratic mobilization social movements 
struggled against the ideological monopoly of the CPSU and it was in the 
movement discourse (in self-published newspapers and bulletins) that politi- 
cally engaged sociologists started to analyze this struggle. 

We distinguish two groups of researchers who initially engaged in the 
studies of new realities of political participation: “informal” and “formal”. The 
first group were “informal” political sociologists — adherents and members of 
political movements and initiative research collectives. The second “formal 
group of researchers was controlled by ideological CPSU structures under 
the shelter of established research institutes. 

Both groups of researchers were politically engaged. Politicization of 
discussion and research was inevitable in the time of mass political mobiliz- 
ation during the protest cycle of perestroika. If the first group of researchers 
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was obviously oriented towards the promotion of social movements and 
justification of their activities, the second group considered the movements 
at least partially destructive and necessary to control or force cut of the public 
sphere, if they did not fit into official ideological frames. 

If researchers from the democratic camp claimed that a multi-party 
system and civil society are goals of the reforms (Berezovskii and Krotov, 
1989; Fadin, 1988; Gribanov and Gribanova, 1991; Lisjutkina and Khlopin, 
1990; Olshanskii, 1990; Slavin, 1990; Smolyanskii, 1990; Yanitskii, 1988; 
Malyutin and Chabanov, 1989), others argued that informal initiatives should 
be allowed only if they don't pretend to destroy the single-party political 
regime (Gromov and Kuzin, 1990; Kaptsov, 1990; Ljevicheva, 1990). The first 
group of researchers emphasized the constructive and rational side of the 
movements, the second emphasized the irrational and disruptive side. Both 
groups of researchers however were collecting data and mainly giving 
descriptive analysis of the movements. 

An example of the informal political sociological unit and one of the first 
research groups to declare social movements the subject of study was the 
Commission for Social Movement Studies of the Leningrad branch of the 
Soviet Sociological Association (chair-person Vladimir Kostjushev). Mostly, 
the members of the Commission were researchers, marginal to official social 
science, who had not pursued a professional career during the Soviet regime. 
Some of them were persecuted by the regime, and others were highly unsatis- 
fied by their jobs and barriers placed on sociological research by the Com- 
munist monopoly. By 1990 the Commission was transformed into a sector 
of the Institute of Sociology (Russian Academy of Sciences, Leningrad 
branch) At the same time research on social movements started at the 
Moscow Bureau of Information Exchange and in the club Perestroika, estab- 
lished as informal voluntary associations oriented to the “formation of civil 
society and a state governed by the rule of law in Russia”. 

Informal researchers considered sociology to be an important instrument 
for the reforming of society. They argued that participant observation and 
sociological intervention were the most efficient method for research 1n this 
field. This was the beginning of action research in Russian social science 
(Alexjeev, 1990). Thus sociologists assumed the role of movement con- 
sultants, helping to write programs and resolutions of meetings and rallies in 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, Moscow and other large cities? democratic political 
clubs (Vite, 1993; Kornjev, 1993). At the end of the 1980s they often pub- 
lished results of their studies in the editions of democratic organizations and 
in samizdat journals, because access of informal science to official journals 
was hampered. Later, in the beginning of the 1990s, their texts were re- 
published in professional journals. Once again we'd like to emphasize that it 
was among the movement participants that stable and persistent research 
interest towards social movements was formed. 
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The end of the 1980s was also the time when the first collections of move- 
ment documents were started by the participants, who had research aspir- 
ations. The most important of them are: the archive collection of informal 
press and samizdat (self-published) by the St Petersburg branch of the Insti- 
tute of Sociology, the archive of the Moscow Institute of Humanitarian 
Research, and the archive of the Moscow Archive Institute. 

Reviews on social movement research in contemporary Russia suggest 
several typologies of researchers according to their political involvement. V. 
Gelman distinguishes neutral, official and democratic researchers (Gelman 
and Torkhov, 1996); G. Vokhmentseva talks of pure scientists, practical ideolo- 
gists and movement-participants (Vokhmentseva, 1990). We consider these 
classifications as not entirely relevant because they are based on mixed criteria. 
On the one hand the criteria of political involvement is suggested, and on the 
other hand an ideological position towards the movements is implied. 

We argue that in the initial period of interest in social movement studies 
(through the beginning of 1992) it is useful to distinguish between two main 
ideological positions — anti-movement and pro-movement oriented 
researchers. Official institutional researchers and ideologists of the CPSU 
mostly shared the first position. Its anti-movement stand was disguised by 
the so-called “differential approach” toward emerging politicized initiatives. 
According to this approach movements had to be treated differently in cor- 
respondence with their ideologies. Those movements that expressed their 
readiness to cooperate with the reformist branch of the CPSU or were ori- 
ented exclusively toward eco-cultural goals were seen as constructive forces 
of political transformation (see Zdravomyslova, 1989; Gromov and Kuzin, 
1990). On the other hand, the movements that declared anti- Communist pos- 
itions were called radical and were seen as disruptive social groups, consist- 
ing of socially marginalized and mentally unstable individuals. 

In turn, pro-movement oriented researchers can be divided into several 
groups, according to the level of their involvement in movement politics. We 
distinguish (1) movement intellectuals, that 1s those movement participants 
who developed ideologies of the movement; (2) “informal” sociologists, 
without affiliation to institutional structures and experience in social research 
and (3) ‘institutional’ social scientists that started the research in the emer- 
gent sphere of political participation. All of them were experts and consul- 
tants of the movements. 

So far political sociology in Russia has been highly ideologized and 
politicized. The researchers are still inclined to justify actions of different 
political forces. Their ideological position is expressed not only in political 
sympathies and ideological preferences, but in the direct collaboration with 
relevant political organizations and particular politicians. Direct political par- 
ticipation occurs quite often among political sociologists. Thus the current 
situation is characterized by the close association of political sociology with 
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political participation. The emerging political sociology is a multi-party field 
of studies, and political preferences have had valuable impact on the theories 
developed by sociologists. 


Institutional Aspects of the Formation of Political Sociology 


Changes in the social science institutions is an important part of the for- 
mation of a research field. Studies in the sphere of political sociology started 
both in old institutions and informal research centers which were established 
during perestroika. After the failed coup of August, 1991, institutionalization 
of “informal science” immediately took place. New research centers were 
formed on the basis of informal and established scientific organizations. 

Simultaneously old research institutions underwent organizational 
changes as old staff were partly replaced by new ones, research programs 
were changed and new labels were put on the old institutions. Thus the 
Academy of Social Sciences, affiliated to the Central Committee of the CPSU 
during Communist rule, became the Russian Academy of Management, and 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism — a former department of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU — reorganized into the Independent Institute of 
Social and Ethnic Problems. 

Institutional crises in the sciences made problems of material resources 
for research severe. In the period of economic reforms under the Gaidar 
government, the state budget for research was cut drastically. At the same 
time new actors interested in political sociology were either weak or highly 
political. Nowadays empirical studies in political sociology receive support 
from three groups of sponsors: political parties, power structures and 
Western research foundations. 

Research centers of Soviet origin include institutions of the Academy of 
Sciences and universities (educational institutions). The Soviet division of 
labor in science presumed that universities and colleges were occupied with 
teaching Marxism-Leninism and scientific communism, and not carrying out 
research. On the other hand, institutes of the Academy were much closer to 
the state of the art in the field, but were separated from educational programs. 
This division of functions between scientific institutions shows itself in the 
institutional crisis of science now occurring in Russia. The shortage of budget 
subsidies prohibits empirical research in all spheres of knowledge, and the 
tradition of five-year research planning makes it impossible to correspond to 
the pace and demands of rapid social changes (Fomin et al., 1995). 

In the colleges and universities after 1991 the chairs of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and scientific communism were turned into those of political science. 
Although university professors are involved in professional discussion and 
teaching of the basics of political theory, they have barely engaged in empiri- 
cal research, and the curriculum on political theory is still under formation. 
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Low salaries in the state budget-run institutes have forced social scien- 
tists to look for new opportunities of employment. Two main strategies of 
coping with the institutional crisis of science on the individual level can be 
distinguished: (1) researchers apply for individual grants — financial support 
for their studies; (2) researchers carry out studies in joint projects with 
foreign scholars (often on an informal basis or as employees). These stra- 
tegies result in the loss of research personnel in the Academy, while inde- 
pendent, mostly commercial research centers have appeared. Although they 
form their own budgets, they often work under the auspices of state insti- 
tutions using their infrastructure and titles (Gelman and Torkhov, 1996; 
Kukoljev and Stykow, 1996). 

Research in political sociology is mostly carried out in the state-inde- 
pendent scientific institutions. Among new research structures one can dis- 
tinguish (1) independent institutions, and (2) institutions affiliated to political 
actors (Spravochnik, 1994). In both cases politicization of the research is a 
general feature of the situation in the field. Independent institutions began to 
appear at the very end of the 1980s. Researchers were recruited either from 
the old institutions — the Academy and other state-run institutions — or from 
the informal research groups that had been formed during perestroika. These 
independent institutions mostly offer expertise to political organizations and 
carry out political monitoring. 

The most vivid example of independent centers that recruit Soviet pro- 
fessional sociologists is the all-Russian Center for Public Opinion Research, 
established in 1988. It is the largest research center for mass opinion studies 
in the country, with its main focus aimed at reconstructing the image of the 
so-called post-Soviet personality in order to make prognoses about political 
attitudes and electoral behavior. Another example of an independent insti- 
tute is the Center for Humanitarian Political Research, formerly the 
Moscow Bureau of Information Exchange (organized in 1988). It was 
founded by the members of the democratic movement and its primary goal 
is to collect and mediate information exchange in the movement. 
Researchers have been active in the political arena as well. Now many of 
them work regularly as supervisors of electoral committees or run for elec- 
tion as deputies to the State Duma. 

Among newly emerging branches of social science in Russia, political 
sociology in the period 1988-95 was in the initial phase of its development. 
This starting period is characterized by an accumulation of information for 
the studies and specialization of the scholars in the relevant field of research, 
as well as by the establishing of research institutes oriented to studies of 
political participation. Political sociology is developing together with a reper- 
toire of political participation in the course of the transformation occurring 
in Russia, and until now research in political sociology can barely be sepa- 
rated from political preferences and political activities. 
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Dipankar Gupta 


Engaging with Events: The Specifics 
of Political Sociology in India 


p sociology in India has been significantly influenced by events that 
have taken place in the country. While at one level this may appear 
common place, it needs to be noted that it is not in every country that politi- 
cal events immediately inspire wide ranging scholarly output. This:speaks not 
only of the strength of the subdiscipline of political sociology in India, but 
also reflects the profound concern with political issues among intellectuals 
nationwide. The fact that India is the world's largest democracy demands that 
we be sensitive to its specifics. Add to this the fact that India is the most cul- 
turally diverse nation-state, as well as one of the poorest, and one can quite 
see the reason why India's politics and political system draw so much atten- 
tion and academic concern. 

In their involvement with the rough and tumble of contemporary events 
it is not as if political sociologists did not take a long-term view of India, but 
rather that research was influenced by very immediate happenings in the 
political sphere. In the early 1980s a concern was inherited from the previous 
decade having to do with the short lived Janata experiment and its conse- 
quences on political participation and articulation in the country. The focus 
of the resulting research was the re-emergence of the Congress(I) led by 
Indira Gandhi and the nature of governance and viability of Indian demo- 
cratic institutions. Intellectuals were drawn by the situation to analyze the 
power that charisma and dynastic authority can play within a democratic 
society like India. 

As we move on to 1984, or thereabouts, a distinctive feature of the 1980s 
emerges, viz., a burgeoning of interest on the issue of ethnicity and com- 
munalism. This was occasioned mainly by the rise of Sikh secessionism in 
Punjab. Though this is not the first time that ascriptive politics have made 
their presence felt in India, the question of secession was never seriously on 
the agenda before. It is true that the majority of Sikhs were not in favor of a 
Sikh homeland (or Khalistan), but the Sikh extremist demand nevertheless 
figured very centrally in India in all political issues and debates for well over 
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ten years. This is probably because Punjab has always been such an integral 
part of the country that the very demand for Khalistan compelled scholars 
and lay persons in the country to think profoundly about the nature of the 
nation-state. 

There have been other movements in India, both in the early years after 
independence in 1947 and later, which were also driven by ascriptive loyal- 
ties, but none of them really questioned the sovereignty of the nation-state. 
This 1s why it is necessary to differentiate ascriptive mobilizations into ethnic 
and communal movements and separate one from the other. Ethnic move- 
ments are those which thematize the nation-state while communal move- 
ments thematize the government. In ethnic uprisings the issues raised are 
typically those of territory and sovereignty, while in communal movements 
the disputes are primarily over the allocation of government resources 
between communities. In both cases the understanding of the “insider” and 
“outsider”, or the definition of a community, rests on ascriptive factors, such 
as language, religion, or caste. But the issues raised by these two categories 
of ascriptive mobilization are very different. This is why it is important to 
delink ethnic mobilizations from communal ones, because not every ascrip- 
tively charged movement is a threat to the nation-state. The purpose of 
elaborating this point in the introductory section is to help deal with the 
popular belief in many quarters that India is a fragile nation-state. 

Besides the concern with the nature of democratic institutions and 
ascriptive mobilizations (whether communal or ethnic), political sociologists 
have also concerned themselves with the rise of the farmer's movement in 
India. Much of this enthusiasm is again inspired by events in the country. 
Both the Shetkari Sangathan led by Sharad Joshi in Maharashtra and the 
Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) led by Mahender Singh Tikait in Uttar 
Pradesh received wide publicity. Of the two Tikait probably got more atten- 
tion as political sociologists were attracted to Tikait's completely rural 
persona, and his ability to mobilize hundreds of thousands of farmers to cities 
like Delhi and Meerut in order to stage spectacular demonstrations. The 
current emphasis on the farmers! movement is also quite unique in the sense 
that the attention is now on the so called beneficiaries of the Green Revolu- 
tion. Rural sociology, particularly the sociology of rural movements, has tra- 
ditionally specialized in examining the upheavals of the rural underclass. That 
the direction of attention has changed is because there have not been very 
many significant uprisings of the rural poor. Even on occasions when they 
have occurred they have not pressured political sociologists to pay too much 
attention to them. The relatively lower frequency and intensity of movements 
of the rural poor also signal the growing independence of owner cultivators 
from the rural proletariat, who in turn are now more interested in seeking 
urban Jobs. The Green Revolution and the growth of urban centers have con- 
tributed significantly towards this outcome. 
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To sum up then: a review of the contemporary literature.on political soci- 
ology in India can be grouped under the following themes: (1) Social Bases of 
Political Support; (ii) Crisis of Institutions; (iii) Ethnic and Communal Poli- 
tics; and (iv) Farmers’ Mobilizations. The discussion is grouped around these 
four themes for two reasons. Firstly, most of the important political events 
in the country suggest such a grouping; and, secondly, political sociologists 
“also responded to this reality by writing on these issues. In addition it is only 
on these subjects, or rather primarily on these subjects, that something new 
has been said by scholars in the recent past. | 


Social Bases of Political Support 


When discussing contributions under this rubric it is necessary to link studies 
on the character of India's social institutions with the nature of political 
articulation in the country. While not all studies necessarily combine these 
two features there is always a presumption of their inter-relationship. This 
can be gauged from the contributions of some of the most prominent scholars 
in this area, such as Rajni Kothari, Francine Frankel, Paul Brass, Atul Kohli 
and, of course, Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph. 

In Rudolph and Rudolph’s In Pursuit of Lakshmi (1987) they argue that 
India has dual and paradoxical features about it. For instance India has a 
‘weak-strong’ state and the Indian economy has a ‘rich-poor’ quality 
(1987: 9). Consequently ‘the historic adversaries of class politics, capital and 
labor are marginal, and the centrality of the political process is captured by 
the state’ (1987: 21). The state therefore begins to function like a kind of 
“dharamshala” (rest house), where diverse interests are accommodated, 
although not always on the most optimal basis. Private capital does not have 
a strong public voice and most negotiations do not take place in the open; 
and, since the demise of the Swatantra Party, there is no declared advocate of 
capitalism in Indian politics. 

The centrality of the state appears again d discussing the reasons why 
confessional politics of the Hindu variety have not taken over the state, despite 
the fact that Hindus are an 80 percent majority 1n the country. One reason 
could be that the ideal of secularism, the founding myth of the Indian nation- 
state, is still quite powerful. The Rudolphs argue, however, that there are sig- 
nificant Indian minorities such as the Muslims which must be considered. 
Seventeen percent of the country are not Hindus, and even within the Hindu 
population the so called untouchables constitute about 15 percent of the popu- 
lation: In addition if one were to take the scheduled tribes into account then 
about 38 percent of the population falls outside the Hindu fold proper.! Thus 
confessional Hindu politics does not have a clear and open electoral field, and 
must seriously contend against other religious and secular parties. 
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The issue of electoral calculus and demographic breakup has always been 
a favored subject with some scholars and in the 1980s there were once again 
several contributions to this theme. The more significant ones appeared in the 
two-volume work edited by Francine Frankel and M.S.A. Rao entitled Domi- 
nance and State Power (1989, 1990). Based on the assumption that India is a 
religious society, Frankel argues that British rule in India opened the door to 
educated sudras (or members of the lower caste) and untouchables who had 
hitherto been bound by the religious order (1990: 485). But as tradition was 
too entrenched to be displaced completely, caste associations cropped up all 
over India. Thus, it was through associations of this kind that governments 
were lobbied for specific caste concessions (1990: 506). Frankel cites the 
Backward Caste movements in various parts of India and Mrs Gandhi's sus- 
ceptibility to them as evidence of this phenomenon (1990: 511—13). She con- 
cludes: “All of these factors taken together help explain why despite growing 
economic differentiation region, caste cluster or tribal group remained the 
primary identity through which economic discontent was articulated’ 
(1990: 507, emphasis added). 

While this is certainly a very persuasive argument there are several 
problems with it. To begin with, loyalty to tradition is not unproblematic. 
Mobilizations based on caste are different from those based on language or 
religion, because in each case the character of the people mobilized changes. 
It is not as if a certain category of people stand aside separately as members 
of discrete traditional orders without any overlap. A movement based on 
Hindu mobilization necessarily opposes that which sets caste against caste, 
or language against language. In addition, the coming together of castes such 
as the Kshatriyas in Gujarat (Shah, 19902; 1990b), or the Lingayats in Kar- 
nataka (Manor, 1989: 33), or the Brahmans of Tamil Nadu (Washbrook, 
1989), or the Kurmis in Bihar (Frankel, 1989b: 63), is itself contrived and.not 
a spontaneous coming together of various endógamous jatis.? The fact is that 
each of these rubrics such as Brahmans, Kshatriyas, etc., is an outcome of dis- 
crete jatis that have been cobbled together due to a commonality of secular 
interests which raise issues other than simple loyalty to tradition. The fact 
that these jatis join to form caste associations does not mean that there is just 
one jati in operation, but several, and the logic of their union must be sought 
outside the traditional format. 

Even if one were to accept that masses in India express their political 
opinions primarily through traditional institutions it still does not explain 
why a multiple caste alliance can do well on one occasion and fail on another. 
Traditionally loyalty is supposed to be stable and unyielding. For instance 
Madhavsinh Solanki of Gujarat brought together a coalition of communities 
which is known by the acronym KHAM. This alliance was made up of 
Kshatriyas, Harijans (or ex-untouchables), Adivasis (scheduled tribes) and 
Muslims. Thus even though Solanki came to power in Gujarat with KHAM 
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support he did not stay in power for more than a few months (Brass, 
1990: 217-22). For reasons such as these Zoya Hasan argues that there are 
very definite limits to caste mobilizations "because of the perpetual struggle 
over the distribution of benefit to various castes and classes” (Hasan, 
1989: 187). In fact, she goes on to say that where there is caste consolidation 
this comes about principally against the rural poor who, statistically speak- 
ing, belong to other castes. Thus, the “rise of middle and Backward Castes 
such as the Jats, Ahirs, Kurmis and Gujars in a number of districts intensi- 
fied conflicts between Yadav and Kurmi landowners and landless agricultural 
laborers” (Hasan, 1989: 189). 

In addition there are problems at the level of electoral results. Joseph and 
Mahajan have pointed out in a recent article that the results of the 1990 elec- 
tions show that all caste alliances and electoral predictions based on caste 
numbers uniformly came to grief (Joseph and Mahajan, 1991: 1953—7). While 
this is not to say that castes do not influence Indian voters, it would be exag- 
gerating the point if one were to argue that it is caste alliances and caste loyal- 
ties alone that matter. The same logic holds for religion. Moin Shakir 
admirably demonstrated how variable and differential Muslim political 
opinion appears in the various elections, and how the Muslim voter often 
went against their religious leaders (see Shakir, 1980: 1990). 


Crisis of Governance 


In spite of the disagreements regarding the manifestation of tradition in 
Indian politics, a degree of unanimity has nevertheless prevailed regarding the 
fact that India is getting increasingly difficult to govern. The early post- 
independence euphoria has disappeared and today there are doubts expressed 
in several quarters as to whether India can really remain a functioning and 
responsible democracy. Mrs Gandhi's emergency rule for 19 months in 1975 
still casts a long pessimistic shadow over the political landscape. Coupled 
with the repeated failure of non-Congress governments to provide stability 
at the political center, it appears as if India cannot settle down to an insti- 
tutionalized form of democratic governance. The philippics of plebiscitary 
politics (Vanaik, 1990: 4) keep intervening at regular intervals thrusting 
charismatic leaders and dynastic politics to the forefront. The result is a dis- 
junction between what a political party publicly states and what it actually 
does (Brass, 1990: 14-17). In all such cases, ideology is merely a cover for per- 
sonal rule and its quasi legitimation. According to Atul Kohli this has also 
contributed to the politicization of the civil services, as well as to violence 
and corruption in public life (Kohli, 1990: 16; also see Brass, 1990: 19). 

On account of the above factors, India is getting increasingly difficult to 
govern even though the state continues to be a “robust social actor” (Kohli, 
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1990: 10). While accepting the thesis that India is facing a crisis of governance, 
Pranab Bardhan offers different reasons, arguing that the ruling coalition in 
India is internally so fractured that it is unable to follow a uniform policy. 
This ruling coalition is made up of dominant proprietary classes and pro- 
fessionals and all of them pull in different directions. To placate all factions of 
the coalition, the state has to rely on greater and greater allocations to itself 
for the sake of disbursing favors and funds in exchange for political support. 
The greater the share of government resources, the less there is for public 
capital formation (Bardhan, 1988: 218; also see Vanaik, 1990; Kaviray, 1988). 

Other authors examine the crisis of governance in India in relation to 
themes of cultural and ethical legitimation. The most notable proponents of 
this view are Rajni Kothari, D.L. Sheth, and Ashis Nandy. In Kotharr's view 
the crisis of governance in India is due to the increasing irrelevance of the 
state to the mass of Indian people. The Indian state forcibly foists a unity for 
its own perpetuation ignoring the myriad diversities in Indian society 
(Kothari, 1988a: 2223). In the name of national unity this diversity 1s stifled 
by a techno-managerial elite operating on the basis of “technological fixes” 
(Kothari, 1988b: 91). Kothari goes on to assert that for this reason the auth- 
enticity of India's cultural tradition which always privileged diversity is 
undermined and uprooted by a hegemonic state (1984: 221). 

D.L. Sheth also argues along similar lines when he puts his faith in grass 
roots mobilizations. Sheth believes that only when impulses come from 
popular channels can the misery of the majority be addressed (Sheth, 
1984: 259-62). Ashis Nandy, another forceful cultural critic of the Indian 
state, argues that for the past 150 years, the Westernized middle class bas been 
looking to the state first and adjusting its culture accordingly, believing all the 
while that this was a sign of political maturity (Nandy, 1984: 2078). Even the 
Hindu reformers of the nineteenth century were actually yielding to statist 
directives when they wanted a political space for Hindus within the terms of 
a Hindu religious discourse. Thus, these advocates of indigenous traditions 
were not really anti- West or anti-Islam. “They were only anti-British and 
anti-Muslim in the Indian context” (1984: 2079-80). In a later paper Nandy 
pushes this argument further and states in a manner reminiscent of Kothari 
that, “the culture of Indian politics has in recent years depended more and 
more on a mix of Indian high culture and metropolitan culture of the nation- 
state. The traditional dialectic of the Brahminic and the non-Brahminic, the 
classical and the folk, the textually prescribed and the customary practices has 
been bypassed' (Nandy, 1989: 9). Consequently, where there was diversity 
we now find only ‘scaled down homogeneity’ and “grand technological... 
feats” (1989: 11). The crisis of governance is not due to the failure of the 
nation-state, but rather the result of its very success (1989: 2). Therefore, if 
scholars like Frankel were bemoaning India's firm and unyielding ties with 
tradition, Kothari and Nandy argue almost in a reverse direction. According 
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to them, the Indian state is irrelevant to large numbers of people precisely 
because it has forsaken its traditional moorings. 


Ethnic and Communal Movements 


As was mentioned earlier, given the spate of ascriptive mobilizations of one 
sort or another in large parts of India, it is not at all surprising that attention 
be paid to this feature of the Indian polity. This section will adhere to the dis- 
tinction made earlier between ethnic and communal mobilizations, and 
though the two sometimes overlap, it is analytically useful to separate them. 
The Sikh extremist demand for a separate Khalistan will be examined as an 
ethnic movement, and the disturbances between castes in the aftermath of the 
Mandal Commission recommendations is viewed as an instance of com- 
munalism. The Shiv Sena movement and the Assam Movement will occupy 
a kind of a conceptual mezzanine as they began as communal movements and 
then moved on to attain their final forms as ethnic mobilizations. 

. The scholarship on ethnicity was most conditioned in the 1980s by the 
strident demand for secession by Khalistani Sikh militants. India never really 
had to face the threat of religious fundamentalism or secessionism in the past, 
but with the rise of the Sikh movement this changed. Authors such as MJ. 
Akbar (1985), Rajiv Kapur (1987) of Mark Juergensmeyer (1988) believe that 
Sikh militancy in the 1980s was primarily a consequence of Sikh religious tra- 
dition. Akbar finds passages in Sikh scripture that enjoin the Sikhs to live in 
independent political entities. He interprets ‘Raj karega khalsa’ in the prin- 
cipal Sikh text, the Guru Granth, to mean that the “Sikhs shall rule’. Juer- 
gensmeyer and Kapur argue along similar lines. For Kapur the entire period 
from the late nineteenth century to the 1980s demonstrates the Sikhs’ thirst 
for self rule (Kapur, 1987). Juergemsmeyer's paper lends such positions 
further support as he demonstrates that the late Sant Bhindranwale's appeal 
with the militants and with the Sikhs in general was because he represented 
the ideals of Sikhism (Juergensmeyer, 1988). 

This cultural position is contested by others. For instance Gupta (1990) 
argues that the Punjab agitation began with very secular demands, such as 
Chandigarh, water distribution, and territorial demarcation. If the extremists 
seemed to have become more and more credible in the 1980s then this is not 
so much an outcome of religiosity, but rather because of the government's 
handling of these political issues. The above demands were first put forward 
by the Akali Dal, a moderate Sikh party, in the Anandpur Sahib resolution, 
and it had the acceptance of the large majority of Sikhs, and incidentally of 
many non-Sikhs too. They found nothing objectionable in the Akali Dal 
demand that Chandigarh be the capital of Punjab (and not as it is now the 
capital of both Haryana and Punjab). After all, every other province in India 
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has its own capital. Neither were the issues of territorial arbitration (between 
Haryana and Punjab) and water redistribution objectionable as these could 
be adjudicated according to suggestions by tribunals that have been estab- 
lished for this purpose at the urging of the Akali Dal. It 1s for these reasons 
that a majority of Sikhs did not find the Anandpur Sahib resolution to be 
either communal or separatist. 

While all this seemed clear to the majority of Sikhs and to those intel- 
lectuals who cared to read the Anandpur Sahib resolution, the Congress at 
the Center chose to portray the issue differently for political reasons. The 
government media and newspapers called the Anandpur Sahib resolution 
secessionist and purposefully ethnicized the issue. By doing so, the Congress 
hoped to make the Akalis appear as anti-national and relegated to the politi- 
cal dog house. Consequently, every time the moderates failed to make any 
headway with the government at the Center they lost ground to the extrem- 
ists. As the demands were transparently honest, the extremists could make 
the charge stick that the Indian State is a Hindu state and against the interest 
of the Sikhs. Then came the assassination of Mrs Gandhi and the cold- 
blooded country-wide killings of Sikhs. This further emboldened the extrem- 
ists, for by then a large number of moderates were also becoming thoroughly 
disillusioned with the government. This ethnicization of Akali demands by 
the Center for partisan purposes is discussed in some detail in Punjab: The 
Fatal Miscalculation (Singh and Malik, 1985). What began as a regional move- 
ment by a communal organization (Akali Dal) became a full-fledged ethnic 
one with questions of partition, secession, and territory beginning to loom 
large in India's political consciousness. l 

Moving on from ethnicity to communalism, the prime examples of the 
latter are the various agitations launched by caste organizations. A further 
resurgence of caste mobilizations occurred after the Mandal Commission 
recommendations were accepted in 1990. According to these recommen- 
dations there should be a further 27 percent reservation for the Backward 
Castes in government and educational institutions. This was to be in addition 
to the 23 percent reservation that is already effective for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

The Mandal Commission postulated that over and above the Scheduled 
Castes (SC) and Tribes (ST) there are also a large number of Backward Castes 
(BC) who are socially and economically deprived. One group of intellectuals 
believes the recommendations to be unjust, while there are others who find 
nothing wrong with them. As yet there are a few scholarly studies on this 
subject, but there are bound to be many more in the years to come. Those 
who are interested in this debate may consult Sheth (1987), Chalam (1990), 
and Illiah (1990). In particular Chalam’s piece is recommended for he reviews 
the history of the reservation policy and its achievements over the years in 
terms of costs and efficiency. 
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The question of reservation had been on the boil for many years before 
the Mandal Commission became such an emotionally charged issue in 1990. 
There had been previous anti-reservation movements, most notably in 
Gujarat, in both 1980 and 1985. Several academics have undertaken extensive 
studies of these disturbances paying particular attention to the nature of caste 
alliances and loyalties in Indian politics (see Shah, 1990b; Wood, 1990; Mitra, 
1987). The 1985 Gujarat agitation on the reservations issue was aimed at the 
preferential policies which favored the SCs and STs. In 1985, however, the 
movement turned against the provincial government's decision to provide 
reservations in Gujarat for Backward Castes. In a sense then this Gujarat 
agitation was a forerunner to the many anti-Mandal demonstrations of the 
1990s. The Gujarat movement gradually grew in strength and ultimately 
forced Madhavasinh Solanki, the architect of the KHAM alliance (referred to 
earlier), to relinquish the Chief Ministership (Wood, 1990: 330-3; also see 
Mitra, 1987: 308-9). 

Shah's study of the Gujarat anti-reservation stir is of a different order. 
He examines the movement against the background of an analysis of who the 
beneficiaries of the reservations policy have been. Shah points out that only 
a small elite section of the SCs, STs, and Backward Castes have actually gained 
“from the reservation system. The large mass of rural and urban poor who 
belong to these under-privileged castes have been left virtually untouched by 
the reservations policy (Shah, 1990b: 144). The castes which have benefited 
the most from reservations are precisely those which are already powerful, 
such as the Yadavas and Kurmis in Bihar, and the Vokkaligas and Lingayats 
in Karataka. Even so, Shah argues that in spite of their political dominance 
these castes are educationally backward in comparison to the so called 
“forward castes” (1990b: 116). On this point, Mitra, too, would probably 
concur (Mitra, 1987: 308). 

As is evident in the above discussion, caste movements are communal and 
not ethnic because they are really about disputes over government largesse, 
and issues involving the nation-state are not thematized. The Shiv Sena move- 
ment, however, is a peculiar combination of ethnic and communal features. 
When it began in 1966 it was primarily communal for it targeted the South 
Indians as its main enemies. The South Indians deserved such opprobrium, 
the Shiv Sena argued, because they had come to Bombay and had taken away 
jobs which should rightfully go to Maharashtrians. Bombay, after all, is the 
capital of Maharashtra. | 

But within a year the Shiv Sena dropped the South Indians and instead 
attacked the Muslims and Communists on the grounds that they were both 
anti-India in their orientation and owed allegiance elsewhere. The Communists 
were always loyal to Russia and China, and the Muslims only obeyed the dic- 
tates of the green flag and Pakistan. In this fashion, the Shiv Sena took on ethnic 
attributes and has flourished as an ethnic organization ever since (Gupta, 1982). 
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The Assam agitation is also a combination of ethnic and communal ele- 
ments, much like the Shiv Sena. It began with an anti-Bengali position in the 
latter half of the 1970s under the leadership of the All Assam Students” Union 
(AASU). Later it changed direction and attacked the Bangladeshi Muslims 
from across the border. Like the Shiv Sena the AASU also said that the 
Bangladeshis were anti-Indian and could not be trusted. In this case, too, the 
movement grew in strength once it altered course and took on ethnic attrib- 
utes (see Guha, 1980; Baruah, 1980). What is worth paying attention to in this 
connection is that both Shiv Sena and AASU eventually consolidated them- 
selves as ethnic phenomena by playing on nation-state sentiments. This also 
goes to show the passion with which Indians in general have sacralized the 
boundaries of their nation-state which predisposes them, from time to time, 
to xenophobia and jingoism. Regional loyalties can thus co-exist with nation- 
state loyalties. As this phenomenon deviates from received Western theories 
of the nation-state the Indian experiment becomes analytically significant (see 
Vanaik, 1990; Gupta, 1990). 

A final word on ascriptive movements. The manner in which the Sikh 
phenomenon arose, the political machinations behind caste agitations and 
lobbying, and the deliberate ethnicizing of cultural “others? as outsiders to 
the nation-state, all demonstrate that culture does not itself spur movements 
and mobilizations by its internal logic. One may instead argue that cultural 
elements are selectively employed by ethnic and communal organizations to 
forward very secular and sectional interests. Does this mean that such move- 
ments are pure emanations of instrumentalism, as Brass (1991: 7-14) argues, 
or is there only a certain amount of instrumentalism involved? After all, it 
is not as if conspiracies always work nor do they necessarily take the direc- 
tion that they were initially programmed for. I think the latter position is 
more faithful to facts on the ground. However Brass's attack on the 
inevitability thesis of culturologists is still very relevant, and one of the most 
acute to date. 


The Farmers’ Movements 

The political rise of owner-cultivators (often called kulaks) was fairly evident 
for a period of time. Several commentators had noted how legislators and par- 
liamentarians were increasingly being drawn from this class. The periodic 
publication of Who’s Who in the Indian parliament abundantly reflects this 
trend. In 1980 Harry Blair wrote about how the rising kulaks of Bihar were 
ageressively moving ahead on all fronts. He links this to the rise of the Back- 
ward Castes to which most of these kulaks belonged (Blair, 1980). This rising 
class of owner-cultivators are enterprising in both the agricultural and politi- 
cal fronts, pushing forward with great energy. Capturing this quality, 
Rudolph and Rudolph call them ‘bullock capitalists’ (Rudolph'and Rudolph, 
1987: 335). While this is a picturesque phrase, it should not lead one to believe 
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that the rising kulaks, or owner cultivators, cannot go beyond the bullock 
driven plough. 

Only with Sharad Joshi in Maharashtra did serious academic interest 
began to stir in the farmers! movements, as a consequence of his successful 
leadership of several of these movements. Even so, there was no full-fledged 
academic work on this subject for a long time. Many popular articles were 
written on Sharad Joshi and how he overcame his urban non-Maratha back- 
ground to become a peasant leader. It was only with Mahender Singh Tikait 
and his blatant rural style that political sociologists began to take note of 
farmers' mobilizations more pointedly. Ironically, the emergence of Tikait 
has generated a renewed interest in Sharad Joshi. 

The principle reasons behind Tikait's appeal for intellectuals were his 
rural style and his obdurate refusal to be co-opted by any political party, or 
to let the Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU), which he leads, become a political 
party. This is what made Tikait's methods of agitation so uniquely attractive 
to academics. The frequent demonstrations that Tikait organized in cities like 
Delhi or Meerut were quite spectacular media events and further enhanced 
his appeal. Hundreds of thousands of farmers descended on these occasions 
to urban sites in tractors, fully prepared for a long stay. Sometimes, as in 
Meerut in 1988, the demonstration lasted for over three weeks, and the 
farmers received their supplies and rations regularly from villages. In none of 
these incidents was there any violence: in fact the demonstrations were exem- 
plars in non-violent and orderly public behavior. 

With the emergence of the BKU, comparisons could also be made 
between the mobilizations in Maharashtra and UP. While Tikait was clearly 
against any kind of alliance with political parties, Sharad Joshi was not. In 
fact, this is the real reason why the two leaders fell out publicly with each 
other. In June 1994 Toshi even started his own political party, called Swatantra 
Bharit. In contrast, Tikait is unable to take similar steps, even if occasionally 
tempted to do so, as he is kept under constant surveillance by his supporters. 
Any hint of the BKU becoming a political party would be severely con- 
demned. The BKU is so categorical about this that it even has the phrase 
“non-political” in parentheses after its name on all-important documents. 
Further, unlike Tikait, Joshi is constantly seeking an all-India coalition of 
farmers (Lennenberg, 1988: 449). Tikait, on the other hand, is confined to UP, 
or more specifically, to west UP where owner-cultivators largely belong to 
Jat and Gujar castes (Gupta, 1988: 2695). This is what makes the BKU par- 
ticularly susceptible to caste and clan loyalties, and indeed, this trait has 
become increasingly evident in recent years. It is the hyperlocalism of the 
BKU and its reluctance to side with one or the other political party that has 
tempted scholars to call it an apolitical populist organization (Dhanagare, 
1991: 104-22). A closer look will, however, reveal that the BKU is far from 
being apolitical, and that it only wants to stay away from permanently 
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aligning itself with a particular political party, or become a party itself and 
contest elections. In the days of the Meerut agitation, I observed that BKU 
members were publicly exhorted to ‘swear by their mothers not to join politi- 
cal parties". 

What is common between Sharad Joshi's mobilization and the one 
launched by the BKU is that in both cases it is the beneficiaries of the Green 
Revolution who are restive and want concessions from the government, 
either in terms of greater subsidies, lower electricity rates, or more remuner- 
ative agricultural prices (see Nadkarni, 1987: 48-57). In addition, for both 
Joshi and Tikait the enemies are not the local landlords or village superiors, 
but the provincial and national governments. This is in stark contrast to the 
uprisings of the rural poor. These movements are often led by national level 
political parties, and their enemies are invariably either the local landlord, 
magistrate or money lender (Oomen, 1985: 147). 


Conclusion: Political Sociology. in India 


Looking back on the trends in contemporary political sociology one realizes 
how important it is to appreciate the specifics of the Indian case. Nowhere 
are these specifics more apparent than when studying the issue of ethnicity 
and its relation to communalism. India is a multicultural country, but so far 
this has not meant a diminution of centripetal sentiments towards the nation- 
state. While the dreams of 1947, when India gained independence, might have 
soured somewhat, both democracy and the Indian Union have survived five 
long decades. This by itself is no mean achievement and should be given full 
academic recognition. The farmers’ movement, too, must be understood 
within the specific context of the Indian countryside and the emergence of 
the kulak owner-cultivator. It would be counter-productive and quite mis- 
leading to discuss the mobilization launched by the BKU or by Sharad Joshi's 
Shetkari Sangathan within the parameters of the terms of trade debates, or 
with conceptual frameworks borrowed from cost-benefit analyses. It is for 
this reason that this paper is about political sociology in India and not of 
India. 

We must also realize that the subdiscipline of political sociology in India 
has not been the job of Indian academics alone. Apart from the very sub- 
stantial contributions of Western scholars to the subject, political sociologists 
in India have been influenced by ideas and concepts that have come from the 
West. In some cases, the lead provided by Western scholars was enthusiasti- 
cally followed by their Indian counterparts, and in some instances Indian aca- 
demics have resisted Western paradigmatic influences. | 

There is a dominant seam of Western scholarship which believes that 
Indian politics can be reduced to the caste factor alone. In this paper, 1 have 
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given some instances of this variant. This point of view has its votaries in the 
subcontinent, but as I have tried to demonstrate in this paper, there are many 
who find this argument too simplistic. One might even say that several Indian 
academics resist the typecasting of Indian society, but at the same time, such 
forms of thinking are not foreign to India either. Stereotyping is a common 
enough universal disposition, but it has greater currency in India because of 
the vast social and economic gaps. While this is true, it must also be said that 
caste or sectarian consciousness does not explain everything, as the secular 
world and the process of secularization does not always follow these neat cat- 
egories. 

The concept of political culture as formulated by American scholars like 
Myron Weiner and Lucien Pye met with a largely positive response from 
Indian academics. In large measure this was because Weiner and Lloyd and 
Susanne Rudolph, and I must also mention Milton Singer, applied this formu- 
lation with great skill to the Indian case. (See especially Weiner (1966) and 
Rudolph and Rudolph (1969).) A significant reason why Weiner and the 
Rudolphs received such an enthusiastic response in India is because they were 
not discounting the Indian experience with democracy. In their opinion, 
Indian traditional institutions were responding positively to the democratic 
impulses that were sweeping the nation. A new political culture was there- 
fore evolving which was a composite of the old and the new, and with time 
one might see the emergence of a viable mass political culture. While the 
newly emergent political system had significantly reduced the authority of 
the old elite, it had not terminally alienated them. According to the Rudolphs, 
for instance, this accommodation of the past with the present has given Indian 
democracy greater endurance and depth (Rudolph and Rudolph, 1969). 

This position was closer to the hearts of Indian academia (and I daresay 
of the Indian intelligentsia as a whole), as Independence had generated a new 
confidence in self-government and this variant of employing political culture 
was consonant with this vision. Rajni Kothari's first book on Indian politics 
(1970) drew on this vision and demonstrated how the Congress party was 
instrumental in forging a viable and enduring democratic culture in the 
country. Doubtless, the trajectory of development in India was different from 
that of Western democracies, but its political culture was nevertheless both 
stabilizing and conducive to democratic aspirations in the country. 

In recent years, there have been many debates regarding ethnicity and the 
Indian union and here, too, the interaction with Western opinion needs to be 
taken into account. The cultural critiques of the Indian state, about whom 
reference has been made in this paper, extend the argument that the Indian 
nation-state is ruthlessly homogenizing what cannot and should not be hom- 
ogenized. This is a new way of forwarding an earlier point of view which fell 
into disuse in the late 1970s. According to this view India is a continent 
waiting to be broken up into several tidy nation-states. Selig Harrison's India: 
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The Most Dangerous Decades (1960) was a very powerful and persuasive pro- 
ponent of this position. As I have tried to indicate in this paper, there is a 
great degree of sensitivity in India regarding the problems of keeping India 
united. It is for this reason that there exists a nation-wide, near jingoistic, hos- 
tility towards any party or individual remotely linked with some kind of a 
secessionist platform. While the cultural critiques do not bring in the issue of 
secession, their claim that the variety of cultures in India find the nation-state 
grid suffocating is in line with those who believe that the Indian union is a 
forced and artificial one to begin with. As the cultural critiques of the Indian 
state do not espouse the cause of any one cultural group, but of all groups, 
they cannot be immediately identified with any secessionist problem in the 
country, say as in Punjab, Mizoram or Kashmir. Nevertheless, it is also true 
that their views on the stifling character of the Indian nation-state have won 
these cultural critiques a vast audience in the West. In tliis case, the flow is in 
the reverse direction, but once it was established, it encouraged many other 
Indian scholars to think of the nation-state in terms of fragments because 
such a point of view has a sympathetic audience abroad. As this position can 
also be reconciled, with some amount of sophistry, with versions of post- 
modernism, the combination becomes infinitely marketable. 

Western influence also has something to do with the way in which non- 
governmental organizations (NGO) have been heralded in some quarters as 
new messiahs on the Indian political firmament. Interestingly, the govern- 
ment of India also finds the NGOs of great relevance for they take the pres- 
sure off the government and puts the onus on self-help. Model villages and 
co-operatives are being set up with foreign funds and government blessings. 
These models give the immediate impression of success and, therefore, have 
a very alluring impact over the Indian polity, and consequently on political 
sociologists in India. Much as the NGOs are recommended by several aca- 
demically oriented activists the rationale for them is not grounded in any con- 
ceptual innovation, but on the evidence of the Indian state's inability to 
deliver. 

The crisis of governance in India has, on the other hand invited serious 
scholarship, the more important of which has been referred to in this paper. 
These studies around the crisis of governance really came into their own after 
the Emergency of 1975. Before this event, the picture was more optimistic, 
and the question of political culture was regnant. In other words, one might 
say that regardless of theoretical provenance political sociologists working 
on India have constantly responded to live events that were taking place 
around them. In this process there were often great disagreements between 
points of view, some of which came from the West. In other cases, Western 
formulations were readily accepted. Yet in all such instances, the pressure and 
peculiarities of the situation in India have compelled a serious re-examination 


of the field. 
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Notes 


1. The term ‘Scheduled castes’ is now used instead of ‘untouchables’ following the 
introduction of a ban on the practice of untouchability in the Indian Constitution 
and the decision to introduce positive discrimination (affirmative action) to help 
these castes. The names of all castes needing help due to their historical degradation 
were listed as scheduled. Hence they are now called Scheduled castes. 

2. Jati refers to the actual endogamous caste a person belongs to. Caste technically 
means jati. Terms like Brahman are not jati terms because there are many Bra- 
hamna endogamous jatis. It is at the jati level that caste rituals are specified. 
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Habibul Haque Khondker 


Sociology of Political Sociology in 
Southeast Asia and the Problem of 
Democracy | 


Brody defined, political sociology is about providing a social context for 
the political processes in a given society. If political science deals with the 
text, sociologists are interested more in the context as well as the subtext. 
Thus, the separation of the fields only has analytical value; and it is within 
the framework of this cross-disciplinary objective that we want to approach 
the subject of political sociology in Southeast Asia. In providing a sociology 
of political sociology we necessarily take into account writings of sociolo- 
gists as well as political scientists and other social scientists, both in and 
outside the region. 

The sociology of political sociology seeks to account for the social bases 
of political sociology. The character of inquiries pursued, the dominance of 
certain paradigms and theoretical assumptions within which debates of 
political sociology take place, offer important clues to the nature of political 
context. Issues that tend to dominate the discussions of political sociology in 
Southeast Asia are the nature of the state, its role in economic development, 
democratization, cultural rights, and the uniqueness of “Asian traditions’. 
Rather than providing a comprehensive survey of all the issues being dis- 
cussed in this region, our focus will be on the discourse of democracy. By 
drawing attention to discussions of democracy and democratization, a 
number of issues about the nature of political sociology in this region are 
necessarily raised. 

The debate over democracy in parts of Southeast Asia has attracted a 
great deal of attention in recent years. Many of the leading intellectuals who 
have contributed to this debate in this region are not from within the con- 
fines of academia. In a number of instances, it is the leading politicians and 
the civil servants who have launched important debates. One of the features 
of the rapidly growing and the successful economies of Southeast Asia is the 
blurring of this distinction. The classic, Mannheimian “free-floating intellec- 
tuals” are conspicuous more by their absence than by their presence. For 
example, in Singapore many of the important discussions — as we explore later 
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in this paper — have been launched by the members of the intellectual-civil 
servants. This point is worth some reflection because it has direct relevance 
to the issue of civil society. 

This paper is divided into four sections. Section one provides a brief dis- 
cussion of the role economic development has played in the creation of 
regional cooperation and political stability in Southeast Asia; the process of 
democratization is explored in Section two. Section three is devoted to 
exploring the debate over democracy between the “Western” and the “local” 
Southeast Asian scholars. Exploration of this debate gives us a point of entry 
to the nature of political sociology in Southeast Asia. In the concluding 
section, we raise a number of hypotheses on a wide variety of issues includ- 
ing the relationship between the quality of political sociology and the process 
of democratization, the role of political sociology in thematizing the import- 
ance of democracy and freedom of expression and the problem of universal- 
ism versus relativism under the heading of globalization versus localization. 


Society and Politics in Southeast Asia 


In a way, the kernel of pancasila ideology, “unity in diversity”, has become the 
leitmotif of the entire region, which incorporates multiple cultures, histories, 
collective memories, and religious traditions. Forging a sense of unity and a 
common purpose is a challenge. The common ground has, however, been 
provided by the focus on economic development. Southeast Asia has been 
the fastest growing region in the world, and much of the credit for this rapid 
and equitable economic growth goes to the political stability and cooperation 
among the countries. 

However, neither the economic growth nor the political stability was a 
foregone conclusion in the 1960s. Consider the following assessment: “There 
are such formidable and divisive cultural, historical, and economic forces at 
work within the nations of Southeast Asia that many scholars dismiss the idea 
of regional cooperation as absurd. Some even deny that southeast Asia can 
be treated usefully as a region, so great is the diversity of its peoples and their 
interests” (Black, 1969: 30). Others likened the situation of allegiances to the 
extended families or villages to the Middle Ages in Europe (Sanders quoted 
in Black, 1969: 31). The problems of nation-building in Southeast Asia are 
not yet resolved, but they have come a long way toward resolution. 

Southeast Asia consists of ten countries: Brunei, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, and Vietnam. 
Except for Cambodia, Laos and Myanmar, the rest of the countries are 
members of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) which was 
created in 1967 with five members (Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Philip- 
pines and Thailand). Brunei joined this group in 1984. Vietnam was accepted 
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as its seventh member in 1995. The joining of Vietnam culminated in the 
opening of a new chapter in regional cooperation in Southeast Asia. One of 
the rationales for the ASEAN was to counter the communist threat en bloc 
in the region. With the end of the cold war, not only has the threat been 
removed, but Vietnam with its vast economic potential and dynamic econ- 
omic growth has joined the group. While the three countries in that region 
(Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos) have not undergone any social revolution a 
la Eastern Europe, reforms within socialist command economy have been 
prompted by the demise of the Soviet Union, and inspired both by the econ- 
omic reforms in China and the prompting of the Bretton Woods Institutions. 

However, economic inequality persists among the countries of Southeast 
Asia. According to the classification of the World Bank Development Report 
(World Bank, 1995), Cambodia, Lao PDR, Myanmar and Vietnam belong to 
the category of low-income economies, defined as countries with a per capita 
income of US$695 or less. Indonesia, Philippines, and Thailand were classi- 
fied as lower-middle income countries, Malaysia fell in the upper-middle 
income category, while Singapore belonged to the high-income group. 
According to the 1996 World Bank Atlas, there were thirteen countries in the 
world that had a per capita GNP of more than US$20,000 in 1994. Singapore 
was one of them (Los Angeles Times, 12/31/1995). It is important to keep this 
economic diversity of the region in perspective. 


Table 5:1 Key social and economic indicators of the Southeast Asian 





countries 
Country Area Population Per capita GNP Literacy 
(Sq. m) July 1995 1993 ($) 1990 (%) 
Cambodia 181,040 10.5 200 35 
Lao PRD 236,800 4.8 280 50 
Myanmar 678,500 45.1 N.A. 81 
Brunei 5,770 0.3 23,680 — 88 
Indonesia 1,919,440 203 740 77 
Thailand 514,000 60.2 2,110 93 
Vietnam 329,560 74.4 170 78 
Philippines 300,000 74.3 850 90 
Malaysia 329,750 19.7 3,140 78 
Singapore 633 3 19,850 89 
For comparison 
Bangladesh 144,000 128 220 35 
Benin 112,620 5.5 430 23 
Bolivia 1,098,580 7.8 760 80 


Sources: World Bank, Social Indicators of Development 1995 and Central Intelligence 
Agency, The World Fact Book 1995. 
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Democratization in Southeast Asia 


At no other period in the past were there so many countries that adopted 
democratic government as today. Over half (58%) of the 187 countries are 
classified as democratic (Doh, 1994: 136). Yet the spread of the democratic 
wave has not been uniform. “The tide of democracy has so far left many coun- 
tries in East and Southeast Asia untouched. China, Vietnam, Burma, and 
Indonesia are among the key countries whose political elites have challenged 
the universality of the democratic ideal” (Alagappa, 1995: 32). 

However, whether a country can be defined as a democracy or not 
depends on the definition of democracy. Many Western analysts tend to use 
the term democracy with great care. The defining features of a political 
democracy are: “Free and fair electoral contestation for governing offices 
based on universal suffrage, guaranteed freedoms of association and expres- 
sion, accountability through the rule of law, and civilian control of the mili- 
tary’ (Fox, 1994: 151). In a pristine sense, that is, in both formal and 
substantive senses, democracy eludes many Asian countries. For example, 
Horsman and Marshall (1994) suggest that the “little tigers” of Asia have 
achieved economic growth “usually under authoritarian regimes, and have 
only recently.toyed with the introduction of a measure of democracy... 
but it would stretch credulity to term these thriving countries pluralistic 
democracies” (p. 144). They also point out that the crackdown on opposi- 
tion movements in Burma (Myanmar) (1988), China (1989) and Thailand 
(1992) 


suggests economic dynamism has yet to be matched by the introduction of true 

political pluralism. The military is strong in Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, and 

the Philippines, while the outlines of civil society (a free press, independent. 
churches, trade unions) have yet to be confirmed. In parts of Asia, the rapid 

economic growth has produced a middle class endowed with the right to make 

money but not to make politics (Horsman and Marshall, 1994: 144). 


Democratization in the countries of Southeast Asia poses a host of diffi- 
cult problems. While for Francis Fukuyama (1995) the process of democra- 
tization in Asia confirms modernization theory, i.e. political democracy 
comes on the heels of economic development (Japan and South Korea, for 
example), in reality the scene remains murky. Even if one accepts the premise 
of Fukuyama in broad terms, many questions remain unanswered. Questions 
that occupy the scholars of this region and represent their positions can be 
summarized as follows: (1) Is democracy a concomitant of economic 
development? That is, first, economic development, and, then democracy. (2) 
Conversely, 1s the absence of liberal, pluralistic democracy a consequence and 
even a requirement for the nature of economic development in Southeast 
Asia? (3) Is the march towards pluralistic democracy a universal, historical 
inevitability? (4) Are the cultures and historical traditions of Southeast Asia 
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suitable hosts for pluralistic democracy which as a political system evolved 
in certain European and the European settlers-dominated countries? 

Questions 1 and 2 only seem to oppose one another, as both accept the 
premise that economic logic determines politics. The first question comes 
straight off the bat of modernization theory which in turn is a legacy of evo- 
lutionary logic. It focuses on the procedural aspects of democracy. For 
example, without a high level of literacy the people of a country may not be 
the best judges of the issues and the candidates behind those issues. Democ- 
racy becomes a trophy in this mode of thinking. One must pay the price of 
going through the travails of economic development and only then one can 
enjoy the glory of democracy. An economically developed society provides 
all the prerequisites and the paraphernalia of a democratic polity. 

Question 2 does not disagree with all that has been said so far with regard 
to the answer of question 1, insofar as it is confined to the history of Europe. 
However, the main premise of question 2 is the logic of uneven development. 
The nature of economic development — peripheral capitalism — in Southeast 
Asia is dependent on, inter alia, wage suppression which requires labor disci- 
pline and attenuation of labor rights which in turn means limiting civil rights 
in general. As such the limited democracy in Southeast Asia can be understood 
in terms of its location in the international division of labor. The redeeming 
aspects of this scenario are that: first, it has been economically successful, and 
secondly, the situation is voluntarily accepted by the workers who in many 
cases are confronted with the choice between unemployment and low-wage 
employment. In addition, the conditions of the working class improve over 
generations. In the course of economic development, democracy can even be 
a fetter. One of the leading Singaporean civil servants generalized it in these 
terms: *. . . the crucial variable in determining whether a Third World society 
will progress is not whether its government is democratic but whether, to put 
it simply, it has “good government”? (Mahbubani, 1992: 8). 

Questions 3 and 4 revive the nagging issue of universalism versus rela- 
tivism. Is there one mega-process affecting the globe or are there many pro- 
cesses? And is there only one kind of democracy, i.e. pluralistic democracy, 
or are there many kinds of democracies? 

What is interesting is that the regimes of Singapore, Malaysia and 
Indonesia not only rejected the “Western” liberal democratic model, but they 
have been successful in legitimizing their own brand of democracy. Thomp- 
son (1993) has suggested that there is an ideological victory in building a local 
variant of democracy and the creation of institutions to sustain it, using the 
multi-ethnic nature of these societies, and finally, pursuing free market poli- 
cies which won international support. It is important to emphasize that many 
of the innovations in democratic institutions in the modern world took place 
outside the heartland of the West (West Europe and North America), in 
Argentina, New Zealand, and Australia (Markoff, 1996). Therefore, if the 
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claims of Singaporean and Malaysian intellectuals sustain the test of time, it 
1s quite possible that these regions can provide alternative models of demo- 
cracy to the rest of the world. 


Debate over Democracy and the Sociology of Politics in 
Southeast Asia 


A large number of Southeast Asian analysts accept a combination of positions 
1 and 4 below: On the one hand they accept that economic modernization 
will lead to political modernization; on the other they take a relativistic posi- 
tion. Chan (1993) views Asian democracy as a “different variant’. Asian 
democracies seem to have the following attributes and here I follow Chan 
(1993: 21—4) closely: (1) A communitarian sense which teaches that the indi- 
vidual is important as part of a group or society rather than the notion that 
the individual is the centerpiece of democracy and society. (2) In Asian 
culture . . . there is a greater acceptance of and respect for authority and hier- 
archy. (3) Presence of a dominant, centrist party: LDP in Japan, PAP in Singa- 
pore, UMNO in Malaysia, Golkar in Indonesia. (4) Presence of a centralized 
bureaucracy and a strong state. 

Chan (1993: 25) concludes by suggesting that a good society rather than 
democracy should be the end goal. She does not reject democracy but rela- 
tivizes it as one of the virtues that we can place in a basket of virtues. A prag- 
matist approach 1s also shared by Chua (1994a) who, following a slightly 
different tack, suggests that the 'communitarian ideology' in Singapore as 
propagated by the ruling party can be seen as an insurance against authori- 
tarianism. But this calls for institutionalization of ‘communitarian demo- 
cracy' by using (1) the electoral process — which is indubitably fair; (2) the 
right to consultation; and (3) an independent press. 

Elsewhere, Chua presents the political dilemma in Singapore in the 
following manner: 


Contemporary politics in Singapore can be characterized thus: on the one hand 
is an ue self-conscious interventionist, but popularly elected govern- 
ment which maintains a tight rein over freedoms in the civil society and con- 
currently continues to produce a better material life for the population as a 
whole. On the other is an electorate which is appreciative of its government's 
efficacy in economic matters but not comfortable with all its interventions and 
seeks to have a greater say in the formulation of the national interest and to have 
more opposition voices in parliament to check the easy slippage into arrogance 
of power and authoritarianism of an absolutely dominant PAP [People's Action 


Party]. (Chua, 1994b: 664) 


Evident 1s a schism between the notion of a liberal society and that of a 
democratic polity. Singaporean leaders are committed to the procedural 
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aspects of democracy, yet they have been vocal against the ‘ills’ of Western 
liberal society. Senior Minister Lee Kuan Yew in an interview with a Hong 
Kong daily suggested that Singapore would néver become a Western-style, 
liberal, individualist society like Britain or the United States (Chew, 
1994: 935). 

The debates in Singapore have a resonance in other Southeast Asian 
countries, especially Malaysia and Indonesia. There is a close parallel between 
the critique of “the West” launched by Singaporean leaders and intellectual 
bureaucrats and their counterparts in Malaysia. Dr Mahathir Mohamad in his 
address to the United Nations in 1991 said: 


If democracy means to carry guns; to flaunt homosexuality; to disregard the 
institutions of marriage; to disrupt and damage the well-being of a community 
in the name of individual rights; to destroy a particular faith; to have privileged 
institutions [that is, the Western press] which are sacrosanct even if they indulge 
in lies and instigations which undermine society, the economy, and inter- 
national relations . . . if these are democracy’s details, cannot the new converts 
reject them? . . . Hegemony by democratic powers is no less oppressive than 
hegemony by totalitarian states. (quoted in Fallows, 1993: 46) 


1. The importance of the rhetoric of Western dominance in Singapore and 
Malaysia is somewhat curious. The integration of Southeast Asia into the 
global (both Western and regional) economy goes hand in hand with increas- 
ing cultural resistance. In the past, it was only the Marxist intellectuals who 
were in the forefront of rejecting Western imperialism. Now, in the post-cold 
war environment the culturalist argument is increasingly used, even by politi- 
cal elites, to keep Western cultural influences at bay. In Singapore, former 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew has been the major proponent of this view. 
Commenting on the problems of Western democracy, Mr Lee identified 'the 
breakdown of civil society” and as he put it: “In the East the main object is to 
have a well-ordered society so that everybody can have maximum enjoyment 
of his freedoms” (Zakaria, 1994: 111). 

2. Both the politicians and the intellectuals of the leading countries of 
Southeast Asia (mainly Singapore and Malaysia) have taken on the United 
States and other *western' countries (Australia, for example) on the issue of 
“human rights”. The debates between some of these countries and the United 
States on issues such as crime and punishment, child-labor, workers” rights 
etc. are suggestive of the cultural assertiveness of these countries. Dr 
Mhahatir Mohamad, the Prime Minister of Malaysia, chides the West thus: 
“The West has hardly been a paragon of democracy and justice” (World Press 
Review, December 1995). 

3. As at one level culture has become the battleground, economic issues 
have also become a major object of research for political sociologists in 
Southeast Asia. But this new apolitical political economy 1s different from the 
Marxist, critical political economy approach. Writers who in the past were 
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specifically concerned with the Marxist political economic approach are now 
granting more autonomy to political forces in their analyses. 

4. The other concerns of political sociologists in this region include: 
social inequality, class politics, ethnic relations and the role of religion, 
especially Islam in politics. 


Conclusions 


Examination of issues such as the knowledge/power nexus are of critical 
importance to understand the sociology of political sociology of Southeast 
Asia. As the Southeast Asian analysts need to expose the remnants of orien- 
talist discourse, they must also avoid becoming the mouthpieces of local, 
indigenous power holders. 

Political sociology as a “Western”, “liberal” discourse has been implanted 
in Southeast Asia along with other social sciences. Compared to other less 
controversial fields of sociology, political sociology or sociology of politics 
in Southeast Asia suffers from a number of difficulties. Unlike Saudi Arabia 
where study of politics is banned, many of the Southeast Asian countries 
enjoy a much higher level of academic freedom and tolerance. Yet there are 
limits and it is not clear to the social scientists what those limits are. Over the 
years sociologists such as Syed Husin Ali in Malaysia (who was once jailed) 
have had to pay the price for crossing the line. Many social scientists in Burma 
had to flee their country. Sociologists in Thailand and the Philippines enjoy 
a considerable amount of autonomy in pursuing research in politics in the 
narrow sense and sociology of politics in the broadest sense. Their relative 
freedom and autonomy testify to the vibrancy of civil societies in these two 
countries. Relatively independent thinking about political issues and intel- 
lectual autonomy reflect the presence of a civil society which in turn reflects 
the degree of democratization in these societies. 

Over the years, “indigenous social science” has drawn a great deal of 
attention in both Malaysia and the Philippines. The idea of indigenous social 
science poses a number of problems. Is it possible to speak of indigenous con- 
cepts and indigenous methodologies without falling into the trap of cultural 
relativism? Even when 'indigenous' concepts are generated, do they fall 
outside the parameters of the “Western” conceptual framework? For example, 
Srinivas’s (1966) concept of “Sanskritization” makes sense in the broader 
framework of social mobility. It functions more as a corrective to a static view 
of caste society. Moreover, the distinction between “indigenous” and 
"Western' 1s often overdrawn and ignores the possibility of cross-over and the 
transformation of indigenous into mainstream knowledge (Agrawal, 1995). 

We come now to the problem of relativism. We can talk about Asian 
culture because the world is composed of many cultures. Politics is different 
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from culture. Culture is expressive, politics is about power. Politics is also 
about morality. As there cannot be an Asian morality, there cannót be an 
Asian politics. How could we stop India, if she uses the argument that we are 
Asians who should not be judged by Western standards, to justify taking over 
Bangladesh and carrying out ‘ethnic and communal cleansing’? Universal 
moral and political standards are thus indispensable. As Ky1 May Kaung 
(1995: 1041) puts it: Tt does not wash anymore when the Burmese junta says 
using Burmese prisoners as slave labor, as porters to carry loads in front of 
soldiers in mine fields, or to build roads and railways, or dredge the palace 
moat in Mandalay “is a Burmese custom" .’ 

Customs, manners, beliefs, in short, culture is not neutral. It is a product 
of a certain social milieu where power relations constitute an important dimen- 
sion. Qadir, Clapham and Gills (1993: 417) put it well when they say: "There 
is obviously an extreme danger of ethnocentrism in arguing either way, that 1s, 
that a particular culture is either compatible or incompatible with demo- 
cracy . . Democracy is indeed a fragile flower but the argument that it is too 
fragile for parts of the Third World, can be used as a disguise for dictators”. 

There are several challenges for the political sociologists of Southeast 
Asia. Adequate attention must be given to exploring the ‘invented’ nature of 
culture (Morris-Suzuki, 1995) since culture has become the centerpiece of 
political debates. As the scholars of Southeast Asia need to critically examine 
the essentializing of “Asian culture”, they must at the same time guard against 
essentializing “the West”. 

Other areas that need attention are: 

1. The growing tension between technocracy and democracy: This is a 
generic problem of democracy in the contemporary world. With the domi- 
nance of specialized knowledge and technology in modern society, the role 
of experts and technocrats has become secured. This poses a specific problem 
for the realization of democratic ideals of decisions based on consensus. In 
light of the politico-economic realities of Southeast Asia where rapid econ- 
omic growth is taking place under a corporate capitalist framework, the need 
for a technocratic government is more important than elsewhere. The tech- 
nocratic control of government poses serious challenges to the fledgling 
democracy, especially to the institutions of civil society. 

2. Strengthening of the institutions of civil society: The rise of techno- 
cracy often undermines, or worse, co-opts elements of civil society. Many 
writers tend to analyze Southeast Asia through the lenses of an evolutionary 
paradigm. In their search for the rise of a classic capitalism, a bourgeois class, 
a civil society, and liberal democracy, they miss the realities of uneven capital- 
ist development. Both advanced and premodern at the same time in economic 
terms and characterized by non-linearity, the modalities of civil society for- 
mation in parts of Southeast Asia are different and must be understood by 
focusing on their historical specificities. 
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3. Historical specificity of tbe Southeast Asian societies: While it is impor- 
tant for the political sociologists in this region to give due consideration to 
historical specificities, they must guard against the penchant among the 
political elites to construct and stylize “history”. | 

4. Indigenous vs global political sociology: The tension between a radical 
program of indigenization which falls into the trap of cultural relativism and 
an uncritical acceptance of “Western” paradigms and theories can be resolved 
by accepting the discourse of a global political sociology. This entails politi- 
cal sociologists having to walk a tightrope with certain universalist, albeit 
minimalist, assumptions, without becoming mere acolytes of West-centered . 
political discourse. The key challenge is to maintain a certain degree of auton- 
omy both from the local as well as global centers of power and knowledge. 
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Elisa P. Reis 


Political Sociology in Brazil: 
Making Sense of History 


f in the history of social sciences generally, the concept of society has 
somehow been equated with that of the nation-state, this has been particu- 
larly true in the case of the Third World, where social scientists have tended to 
look upon their own societies as modern nation-states in the making. From this 
perspective, whatever the theoretical paradigm, social science has by definition 
been strongly politicized and transformed into a national political project, and 
in this respect Brazil has been no exception (Guerreiro Ramos, 1961). The very 
creation of academic programs in social sciences constituted a political act - 
which made no distinctions between sociology and political science. - 

It was only from the mid-1960s on that sociology and political science 
began to be taught as distinct fields in Brazil. Before that, the conflation of 
the disciplines reflected both a lesser degree of academic specialization and a 
highly politicized view of society. Sociology, as taught prior to that date in 
the pioneering departments and research centers, was a political sociology. 
Social scientists were actively engaged in the construction of the nation-state, . 
and to that extent their analysis of social life was deeply infused with politi- 
cal diagnoses and models for their own society (Peirano, 1980). Sociology as 
such was political, mostly dedicated to reflecting upon and/or influencing 
processes of national development. 

The non-differentiation between sociology and political science was per- 
vasive, as witnessed by the fact that pioneering academic programs conferred 
degrees in "sociology and politics' on university graduates. In fact, irrespec- 
tive of the title granted, the whole field of social science was perceived as a 
politically-oriented form of knowledge to serve the process of national 
development. Studies in social stratification and social mobility, urbanization, 
industrialization, rural-urban migration or any other social phenomenon 
usually stressed the political implications of these societal processes (for 
- example, Ianni, 1965; 1968; Lopes, 1964; 1971; 1973). 

Similarly, the analysis of political topics such as populism, power cen- 
tralization, or government instability predominantly addressed the social 
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basis of politics (for example, Ianni, 1971; Jaguaribe, 1972; Weffort, 1978). In 
this manner, politics usually played the role of a variable dependent upon 
social and economic factors, which were deemed independent variables. The 
only exception was analysis influenced by the legalistic traditions of law 
schools, despite the fact that these too were imbued with ideas for combin- 
ing politics and society into a joint project. 

The gradual and inexorable division between sociology and political 
science reflects the growing professionalization of social science, the con- 
comitant institutionalization of academic life and the differentiation of uni- 
versity structures. In other words, we may refer here to the general process 
of rationalization, or to modernization, to account for the development of 
sociology and political science in Brazil, as well as in other contexts. Yet, his- 
torically, such processes cannot be fully grasped without taking into con- 
sideration the political contingencies which influenced the evolution of 
university education and affected the research agenda. In other words, to 
understand the way social sciences in general, and political sociology in par- 
ticular, have evolved one needs to examine the sociology of sociological 
knowledge. 

For any such exercise to be comprehensive, it would need to consider the 
cognitive tradition, the national political context and the institutional 
environment (Wagner et al., 1991). All three are part and parcel of a sociology 
of scientific knowledge. However, in the following appraisal, I will focus on 
the cognitive aspects, since the impact of national political factors upon 
Brazilian political sociology speaks for itself. Consequently, the institutional 
dimension which has already received considerable attention in literature (for 
example, Fernandes, 1977; Schwartzman, 1970; Miceli, 1987; 1989; Werneck 
Vianna et al., 1994), will not be examined here. 

Thus, I will concentrate essentially on the basic presuppositions, namely 
.the model, the paradigm and the research agenda of political sociology. 
Furthermore, my attention will be mainly centered on the last three decades, 
when the distinction between sociology and political science was already 
becoming differentiated, giving political sociology a somewhat distinctive 
focus. It should also be stressed that I have no intention of drawing up an 
inventory of the political sociology that was practiced during the period. 
Rather, my objective here is to provide an illustration of some of the most 
significant analytical trends, instead of carrying out an exhaustive survey of 
the intellectual production of the period. 

Some difficult decisions had to be made and important contributions left 
out. Thus, for example, I omitted the long tradition of studies on parties and 
elections (for example, Campello de Souza, 1983; Cintra, 1968; Diniz, 1982; 
Lamounier and Cardoso, '1975; Lima, 1991; 1993; Reis, 1978; Soares, 1973). 
Occasional references to related literature will be made, but only to the extent 
they overlap with the topics covered in my classification. 1 should also advise 
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that I will not restrict myself to the production of Brazilian social scientists. 
While my central concern is indeed Brazilian political sociology from the 
mid-1960s on, the cross-fertilization between domestic and foreign analysis 
has been too significant to be ignored. 

The first section focuses on the broad theoretical framework of depen- 
dency which was conceived of as an alternative to both ethnocentric 
modernization theories, and to mechanistic Marxist laws of history. It pro- 
vided a common framework which grouped together most of the sociologists 
in Brazil and in other Latin American countries as well. To what extent such 
a framework constituted a theory, or rather the expression of a collective 
identity for social scientists, remains open to discussion. 

Section two deals with the analysis of authoritarianism which has chal- 
lenged the imagination of analysts for so long. Why did liberal democracy 
face so many obstacles in Brazil? Why did capitalist development here not 
necessarily entail bourgeois democracy? How can one explain the precarious 
legitimacy of constitutional governments? As will be indicated, diverse theor- 
etical traditions have oriented the search for explanations for recurring bouts 
of authoritarianism and dictatorship. 

The third section centers upon the transition to democracy as the most 
popular subject of the 1980s and the 1990s. How, and why, did the authori- 
tarian order give way to democratization? What are the prospects for the con- 
solidation of a democratic political order? What role has been played by 
specific political actors? Here too, there have been significant analytical vari- 
ations which deserve attention. Finally, the fourth section presents some brief 
observations about changes and continuities in Brazilian political sociology. 


| - The Dependency Model and the Intellectual Community 


The so-called dependency theory was originally formulated in the Latin 
America of the late 1960s as an alternative to both mechanistic Marxist his- 
torical laws and mechanistic modernization theories of a functionalist bent. 
Its forerunners have to be located among political economists, who identi- 
fied a Latin American path to development with all its obstacles and con- 
ditions, mostly congregated at the United Nations” Economic Commission 
for Latin America. 

The original version of ‘dependency theory’ elaborated by Cardoso and 
Faletto (1969) provided a broad historical framework for understanding the 
peculiar development of Latin America. It indicated that dependence upon 
the capitalist centers was not a univocal phenomenon and that, according to 
the manner of interaction between the center and the periphery, it was pos- 
sible to establish a typology of dependence which in turn accounted for 
different development processes. Dependentistas working in this perspective 
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fully recognized the relevance of empirical historical processes, be they econ- 
omic, political or cultural. In this sense, one could say that while continuing 
the Marxist tradition, they were also keeping the Weberian legacy alive, and 
even resorting to ideal models of dependent development (Cardoso, 19712; 
1973; 1975). 

As many observed, dependency theory was also a way of viewing 
imperialism from the bottom up (Bodenheimer, 1971; Fagen, 1979; Ferguson, 
1971; Sunkel, 1972; 1973). However, from the international relations per- 
spective proper, the approach was not very popular. Few studies existed of 
the international system of nations as the frame with which to look at Brazil 
as a dependent country. Indeed, there were studies which did stress Brazil's 
vulnerability in the world system, but they were usually informed by more 
specialized models of analysis, in line with the de facto autonomy of inter- 
national relations vis-a-vis sociology, or the main body of political science for 
that matter. The exception here was Wallerstein's world system theory 
(Wallerstein, 1976) often referred to by dependentistas and used as a source 
of inspiration in their historical investigations to put Brazil's development 
processes in context. 

Other influential versions of dependency were less analytical than 
Cardoso and Faletto's, aimed primarily at denouncing the role of central 
economies in perpetuating or even further increasing underdevelopment (for 
example, Frank, 1969b; Dos Santos, 1970; 1974; Marini, 1973). While in 
Cardoso and Faletto's version the theoretical perspective in question was 
mainly an effort to confer a utilitarian slant upon the Marxian legacy, for 
others the dependency approach was essentially a criticism of modernization 
theories. Criticizing current development theories and policies, these authors 
insisted on the role played by the international market structure in prevent- 
ing autonomous development in the periphery. 

Actually, irrespective of the greater or lesser importance conferred upon 
analytical or critical dimensions, the different versions of dependency theory 
have some points of general consensus which help to understand the tremen- 
dous prestige this approach gained in Latin America in general, and in Brazil 
in particular. The popularity of the approach derived mainly from the fact 
that it served to create a collective identity for social scientists working in the 
region. As an intellectual orientation, the dependency perspective was suc- 
cessful in creating a common language among social scientists who came to 
define their social identity as members of dependent societies. This idea of 
belonging to dependent societies became the central axis along which one 
could explain particular patterns of development or underdevelopment. 

The dependency approach came to be tremendously influential both in 
Brazil and elsewhere. It animated Brazilian institutional life, fostered very 
lively polemics — in other words, it was a brand of “academic ideology', a 
world view the relevance of which is better understood by a sociology of 
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scientific knowledge than by the analytical propositions themselves. In any 
case, even if it did not advance specific theoretical propositions nor offer an 
actual research program, it provided the core intellectual and political values 
shared by social scientists, and conferred meaning on their concrete research 
practices. 

In short, the prestige of the dependentistas was largely due to the fact that 
they formulated an answer to theories produced in the developed world. That 
answer is in some sense better understood as the creation of a symbolic iden- 
tity among social scientists than as a body of analytical propositions. In this 
sense, the role played by dependency theory in Latin American academia 
deserves attention as a cultural phenomenon which helped to create a collec- 
tive identity among social science practitioners, fostering solidarity between 
various Latin American intelligentsia. Moreover, that identity gave ample 
scope for academic life to become engaged in nation-building, an aspect the 
importance of which has actually been a constant in Brazil. 

Neither less nor more sophisticated versions of the dependency per- 
spective offered a theory in more precise terms. What they all provided was 
essentially a few broad presuppositions, the major advantage of which, apart 
from the above mentioned shared language among social scientists, was to 
justify the need for empirical research, be it historical or contemporary 
(Cardoso, 1970; Weffort, 1970). 

By opposing mechanistic Marxism and/or ahistorical modernization 
approaches, they called attention to the importance of understanding the 
specificity of Third World countries. Even if the general laws of capitalist 
development or of world rationalization applied, there was still plenty of 
room for variations among national trajectories, variations which in turn 
could be grouped in types, therefore allowing for the transposition of the 
bridge between single experiences and theoretical generalizations. 

Maybe, as some maintain, the 'general sociological orientation' offered 
by the dependency perspective can legitimately be accepted as a theory. It 
all depends upon how one defines the theory, but that would also vary 
according to different schools, consequently we would embark on an endless 
conceptual regression. Be that as it may, the dependency perspective was 
tremendously influential in Latin America and elsewhere in the Third 
World. In Brazil, from the late 1960s to the late 1970s it was a unifying per- 
spective among social scientists. Even those who were critical gave great 
attention to it, as attested by the active dialogue between opponents and 
‘defenders of the model (Boschi and Diniz, 1977; Frank, 19692; Jaguaribe, et 
al., 1970; Bonilla and Girling, 1973; O’Brien, 1973; Bath et al., 1976; Packen- 
ham, 1992). 

Adherence to the dependency model implied primarily the option for 
sociology grounded in Marxist political economy, but infused with criticism 
to orthodoxy and often favorable to Weberian historical methodology. Such 
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characteristics might not suffice to define a research program, but they were 
certainly efficient in defining an academic community. 


|| - The Sphinx of Authoritarianism 


A line of inquiry which gained momentum in the 1970s, although dating from 
much earlier (Oliveira Vianna, 1955; Duarte, 1939; Faoro, 1958), refers to 
studies about the failure of liberal democracy in Brazil, or studies about 
authoritarianism tout court. Directly reacting to the dictatorship established 
in 1964 — which successfully imposed its long lasting project — the social 
science community sought to understand what the sources of authoritarian- 
- ism were. 

Within that broad subject we can identify three main lines of investi- 
gation: First, one could mention the search for explanations for authori- 
tarianism in cultural factors. To account for the fact that development and 
modernization in Brazil were not concomitant to the maturing of liberal 
democracy, the nation's cultural background had long been invoked as some 
sort of residual explanation. Yet, the traditional reliance on some sort of cul- 
turalism in explaining Brazilian politics was then reshaped to account for “the 
corporatist tradition”, “the organic representation of society”, “the Iberian tra- 
dition”, or similar reference to a non-liberal culture (Wiarda, 1973; Stepan, 
1978; Morse, 1964; 1988). 

A second approach to Brazilian authoritarianism groups together several 
analyses the common denominator being an orientation towards compara- 
tive historical sociology, often strongly influenced by the Marxian and/or the 
Weberian legacy. Instead of simply criticizing the ethnocentric vision inher- 
ent in modernization theories, the authors here established a dialogue using 
such theories, inquiring why Brazil had not followed the classic path of 
liberal democracies (F. Reis, 1975; E.P. Reis, 1979; 1982; Schwartzman, 1982; 
Schmitter, 1971; 1972; 1974). State-building processes, as well as national 
political incorporation are frequently emphasized. In this context, studies on 
state-building and the making of the national political community were 
greatly influenced by the intellectual tradition of comparative macro-history 
(Bendix, 1964; Eisenstadt and Rokkan, 1973; Lipset and Rokkan, 1967; 
Moore, 1966; Tilly, 1975). 

Certainly there are convergences and lo between this second per- 
spective and the cultural approach in explaining authoritarian developments 
in Brazil, and in Latin America in general for that matter. Thus, for example, 
the centrality of corporatism in Schmitter's explanation of the Brazilian his- 
torical process resembles in many ways the discourse of the culturalists | 
(Schmitter, 1971). The same can be said about Schwartzman's emphasis on 
co-optation — as opposed to representation (Schwartzman, 1970; 1982). Yet, 
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it is Important to bear in mind that in contrast to the culturalists, these 
authors do not confer priority to values and beliefs in their explanation. 
Instead, the political institutions are their independent variable. They may 
even explicitly recognize the importance of cultural variables, but such vari- 
ables are not part of their proposed theoretical model. 

Finally, the third theoretical approach to authoritarianism to be men- 
tioned refers to developments more closely influenced by the Marxist per- 
spective. Here too, there are important overlaps with the previously 
described approach centered upon politics and state structures, but the cen- 
trality of Marxist laws to explain authoritarianism is a distinctive factor. That 
is to say, in this perspective authoritarianism answers primarily to the 
requirements of capitalist development among late-developers (Fernandes, 
1975; Velho, 1976; Werneck Vianna, 1976). One could say that those who 
combine Marxist and Weberian perspectives opt for taking socio-economic 
factors as parameters and concentrate upon political structures and insti- 
tutions as the relevant variables. The Marxian explanation in turn resorts to 
socio-economic variables to explain political variables. 

By far the most influential analysis in this economicist vein was 
O'Donnell's formulation about ‘bureaucratic authoritarianism’. Like the 
dependency theory in its heyday, bureaucratic authoritarianism conferred 
shared meanings and a unified perspective on social science practitioners 
(O'Donnell, 1973, 1978). In fact, bureaucratic authoritarianism was not only 
compatible with, but also a specification of, the dependency approach. There- 
fore, O’Donnell’s formulation provided a powerful explanation for the 
failure of liberal democracy in dependent economies. 

As a combination of an economicist perspective with a concern for state- 
building requirements and the policy process, bureaucratic zuthoritarianism 
became the most popular explanation for the prevalence of dictatorships in 
Brazil and in most of Latin America in the 1970s and early 1980s. Notwith- 
standing, if the dependency theory was more of a political economy than a 
political sociology, bureaucratic authoritarianism was more focused upon the 
political institutions functional to the market. And, to the extent that it 
created room for the study of policy processes, it also helped to create room 
for a political sociology centered on the main actor, as opposed to the tra- 
ditional structural focus of most historical sociology. 

It is also worth recalling that, while some authors addressed the nature 
of the national political order as such, many others examined specific actors 
in their search for the social basis behind political behavior. They studied 
workers (Erickson, 1977; Malloy, 1979; Rodrigues, 1966; 1970; Werneck 
Vianna, 1978; 1984), entrepreneurs (Boschi, 1979; Boschi and Diniz, 1979; 
Diniz, 1978; Cardoso, 1971b; 1972; Martins, 1968), the middle classes (Saes, 
1981) or the state as an actor in itself (Bresser Pereira, 1981; Evans, 1979; L. 
Martins, 1973, 1985; C. Martins, 1977, Schneider, 1991). 
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To a greater or lesser degree all the approaches described in this section 
share a genetic component in their explanations for authoritarianism. Being 
mostly historical interpretations of Brazil's development processes, they are 
naturally more successful as post-fact explanations than as theory formu- 
lation. However, the degree to which they can contribute to theory building 
varies mainly in proportion to the emphasis they place on comparative efforts 
which help to proceed beyond the sui generis description. 

To conclude this section, I stress the artificiality of my threefold classifi- 
cation of theoretical perspectives in explaining authoritarianism. In practice, 
there was a considerable overlap of approaches, as is well illustrated in the 
many prestigious collected essays on the subject (Boschi, 1991; Collier, 1979; 
Malloy, 1977; Stepan, 1973; Wiarda, 1974). However, 1 remain firm in my 
belief that the attempt to identify the analytical priorities of analysis when 
dealing with the generic problem of authoritarianism enables us to distin- 
guish between the empirical and the theoretical elements which are so inter- 
twined in most political sociology. 


Ill ^ The Challenge of Democratization 


The 1980s, and the 1990s thus far, have been characterized in Brazilian social 
science by a large concentration of studies on the democratization process. 
The first signs of the decline of the military regime spawned a series of efforts 
to account for the demise of authoritarianism. By and large, many of the ana- 
lysts who had earlier sought explanations for authoritarianism now dedicated 
themselves to interpreting the move away from it. 

The demise of the authoritarian order inspired a research program which, 
like the dependency perspective, was not restricted to the Brazilian experi- 
ence. Here too, the goal was to understand general processes even though his- 
torical data was the crux of the investigation. From the outset, a conscious 
effort was made to look into the different transitions in Latin America and 
elsewhere as manifestations of the same class of phenomena. 

The most influential study about transitions from authoritarianism was 
the research project coordinated by O'Donnell, Schmitter and Whitehead 
(1986), which resulted in a four-volume publication that had an enormous 
impact on the research area. In their study, the comparative effort is the back- 
bone of the enterprise. There is an explicit attempt to go beyond the analy- 
sis of isolated cases which are taken as manifestations of the same class of 
phenomena. In this sense, there was a theoretical objective from the outset. 

The authors involved were invited to situate their case study within a 
broad framework in order to encompass transitions in Latin America and 
Southern Europe, or in any other regions of the world where authoritarian- 
ism was on the wane. The study was then planned to accommodate groups 
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of cases (Southern European and Latin American), to explore comparative 
perspectives, and to arrive at generalizations. 

The four-volume collection edited by O'Donnell et al. (1986) is a good 
illustration of the fact that the democratization perspective played a similar 
role to that of the dependency theory in the 1960s, or studies on authori- 
tarianism in the 1970s: it provided a common outlook and an integrative dis- 
course for the political science community. Often the people in charge of the 
studies were those who had earlier focused upon authoritarianism, and they 
explored their different research subjects in the common space defined by 
shared presuppositions, values and outlooks. 

In line with the comparative tradition, most analyses of the Brazilian 
transition away from authoritarianism often took the Latin American context 
as the larger frame of empirical reference. Moreover, be it from a normative 
or an ‘evolutionary’ perspective, there was the idea that transitions would 
take place in all authoritarian regimes — in Latin America at least (which 
explains the precocious inclusion of Chile in many of the analyses, long 
before there were any clear signs of transition there). 

But there was also some diffusiveness with regard to the type of authori- 
tarianism they were referring to (hence the inclusion of Venezuela and 
Mexico, which could not be termed “dictatorial regimes” in the broader 
scenario of transitions). Essentially, we could say that, from the 1980s on, 
democratization replaced political development as the desirable goal of 
political sociology. | 

Within the democratization perspective, analysts have clearly chosen 
procedural criteria to define democracy, therefore breaking away from the 
traditional concern with substantive definitions which social scientists have 
long flirted with (Lamounier, 1981; Weffort, 1989). This reflects to some 
extent a reaction to the long dictatorial experience which made the relevance 
of formal rules plain for all to see. 

Reviewing the transitional literature, it is fair to say that it has a more 
explicit theoretical objective than the other general analytical perspectives 
considered here. Another distinguishing feature of the mainstream democra- 
tization literature is its emphasis upon contingency and choice. In sharp con- 
trast to the earlier predominance of historical perspectives, there is now an 
implicit or explicit devaluation of history as a relevant dimension (Prze- 
worski, 1986). And, although much of the effort goes toward constructing 
typologies of transition, the types in question have a different theoretical 
status from, say, the dependency types identified by Cardoso and Faletto 
(1969). Instead of ideal types orienting macro-historical comparisons, a tran- 
sition typology aims primarily at identifying formal conditions that give rise 
to theoretical generalization. 

Naturally, the democratic transition issue was not pursued by every 
investigator as a matter of typology and/or general statement. The important 
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aspect to be recorded here is that this perspective played a role similar to that 
exerted by the dependency perspective or by the research program set for 
understanding authoritarianism: it provided a common language, unified 
scholars around a common empirical concern, conferred both meaning to 
interpretive disputes and identity to a research community. 

Although the transitional literature has remained very influential, in due 
time the pressing issues it highlighted were replaced by the new concern with 
the consolidation of democracy. The institutionalization and maturing of a 
democratic order has been the subject examined by legions of researchers, 
and the variety of focus and methodology involved has made it rather diffi- 
cult to identify clear-cut analytical trends. Be that as it may, regardless of the 
inevitable overlaps, I find it useful to refer to three general lines of inquiry 
about democratic consolidation in Brazil today: (a) one mainly concerned 
with the institutional dimension of democracy; (b) another oriented by a 
political economy approach; and (c) another primarily oriented towards 
citizenship and participation issues, which is itself made of subgroups to be 
explored below. 

Perspectives (a), (b) and (c) above do not easily fit the political sociology 
Jabel, nor are they sharply differentiated among themselves. Despite that, I 
believe my attempt at classification constitutes a useful systematization. 
With that cautionary word in mind, the institutional approach to democra- 
tization can be considered the most legitimate successor to the transitional 
perspective. While the latter has influenced all three lines just mentioned, it 
is unmistakably the former which follows more closely the theoretical and 
methodological requirements of the democratic transition approach. Actu- 
ally, in many cases it is not easy to disentangle when democratic transition 
or consolidation is at stake, and some even refer to consolidation as a 
‘second transition” (Hagopian and Mainwaring, 1987; Mainwaring et al., 
1992; Moisés and Guilhon de Albuquerque, 1989; O'Donnell and Reis, 
1988). | E 

From this perspective, institutional design — not societal factors — are the 
crucial dimension in discussing democratization. Not that anyone would 
deny the importance of socio-economic variables, but that they began to be 
considered “external factors” instead of the main focus of analysis. And, 
rather than initially examining the play of structural forces constraining 
political actors, attention goes primarily to the likely choices of strategic 
actors and/or to the most adequate institutional design to accommodate 
these choices. | 

To the extent that the choice of personalities and the institutional chan- 
neling of action constitute the analytical option, studies in democratization 
provide the opportunity for some degree of political engineering. Particularly 
among those who concentrate on constitutional rules, governmental systems, 
electoral norms, party reform and kindred subjects, there is a strong 
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inclination towards the architecture of an efficient democracy (Andrade, 
1993; Figueiredo, 1991; Lamounier, 1981; Lamounier and Meneguello, 1986; 
Lamounier and Nohlen, 1993; Lima ]r., 1991, 1993). 

Ironically, this bias towards political engineering, which should make 
political analysis more theoretical and less historical, introduces a strong nor- 
mativeness which, to some extent, connects this perspective to traditional his- 
torical interpretations. While the latter saw their political projects as 
prerequisites for confronting historical conditions and obstacles, the former 
tend to see institutional design as a functional requirement to sustain demo- 
cracy. ^ 
As already mentioned, the second line of research on democratization I 
identified, that oriented by a political economy approach, is not easily dis- 
tinguished from the institutional perspective. Not only do the two perspec- 
tives share some key premises and purposes, but also they often complement 
each other in many of the collected essays on democratization (Camargo and 
Diniz, 1989; Diniz et al., 1989; Jaguaribe et al., 1985; 1992; Stepan, 1989). In 
some cases, the same author conflates both perspectives, and even among 
hard-line political economists, those who insist on taking democracy as the 
political manifestation of the market, political institutions are perceived as the 
strategic locus to enforce the rules-of-interest games. 

What is distinctive to the political economy perspective on democratiza- 
tion is the focus on economic interests and economic rationality as the key 
to deciphering political choices, policy decisions, and their institutional rel- 
evance. While rescuing the priority of economic factors — which were uncon- 
tested among dependentistas and among those who discussed authoritarian 
capitalism — those who opt to study the democratization process from a 
political economy standpoint have a different analytical grip. What matters 
to them is the possibility to deduce choices from interests and not interests 
from structures (Bresser Pereira et al., 1993; Przeworski, 1991; Sola, 1988; 
1993; 1995; Stallings and Kauffman, 1989). 

For some, the political economy perspective is mainly a general orien- 
tation which confers analytical priority on a particular figure's interest when 
discussing the process of democratization, most frequently business interests 
(Diniz and Boschi, 1989; Velasco e Cruz, 1988) and unionized labor interests 
(Mangabeira, 1993; Souza and Lamounier, 1981; Tavares de Almeida, 1983). 
For others the analytical angle provides the frame to discuss governmental 
actions and strategies (Nelson, 1990; Smith et al., 1993). 

Either from a global or a regional angle the political economy perspec- 
tive addresses some crucial changes in direction in the patterns of interaction 
between society and the state. Thus, for example, the reduced economic role 
of government, the scope and rhythm of privatization and the social conse- 
quences of monetary stabilization programs are among the pressing issues in 
this research agenda. Such types of issues are legitimate concerns of political 
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sociology, even though they are sometimes portrayed as exclusively technical 
matters. 

The third general perspective on democratization refers to several types 
of studies on citizenship and participation, which 1 have classified into two 
major subgroups according to their main themes: (a) studies on social rights, 
social policies and reform of welfare systems; and (b) analyses of new politi- 
cal actors and social movements. 

The focus on social rights, social policies and reform of welfare systems, 
groups together a large body of studies on citizenship and participation as 
crucial dimensions of democratization. Actually, many such studies have 
common theoretical and methodological references which would qualify 
them as a specialization in their own right (Esping-Andersen, 1985; 1990; 
Heclo, 1974; Marshall, 1950; Mishra, 1981; Offe, 1984; Titmuss, 1963; Wilen- 
sky, 1975). 

In any case, it is also a shared understanding among specialists that social 
policies are crucial to democratization to the extent that they are a means to 
enhance social rights (Werneck, 1989). A common reference to an imperative 
need to redeem a historical social debt, and to incorporate the mass of those 
socially excluded, pervades this stream of literature (Abranches, 1985; 
Abranches et al., 1987; Aureliano and Draibe, 1989; Draibe, 1989; Dos Santos, 
1979; Guimaráes Castro and Faria, 1989; Melo, 1993; Fleury, 1985; EW. Reis, 
1989). 

In varying degrees, apart from contributing to the discussion of both 
welfare policies and the financial and administrative resources required to 
enforce them, such studies have also contributed to reintroduce, to a certain 
extent, the question of the social basis of democracy. That is to say that, while 
accepting the procedural definition of democracy, those who have designed 
their research program by linking democratization and welfare rights have 
brought the social incorporation problem back to the center of attention. 

To some extent the focus on social policies overlaps with what I have 
described above as a political engineering perspective in the study of demo- 
cratization. In other words, those who carry out research into social policies 
in Brazil today justify itas an effort to contribute to the design of more demo- 
cratic institutions of welfare. The normative concern may be more or less 
explicit, but in any case there is always a pragmatic attempt to contribute to 
democratization as the common national project. Moreover, here too, as in 
the case of the institutionalists discussed above, we observe a tendency to 
search out the constraints to democracy in choice, action and institutions 
rather than in socio-economic structures. 

Existing political institutions have been perceived here as largely 
responsible for the perpetuation of social exclusion and marginality. Thus, for 
example, for Dos Santos (1985, 1993) the democratization challenge is to 
overcome the political institutional chains which constrain a democratic 
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socio-economic dynamic. In the same vein, others have called attention, from 
different standpoints, to the responsibility of policy choices in constraining 
citizenship expansion. As for those who focus on the citizenship issue from 
the perspective of new social movements, as indicated in my above classifi- 
cation, they belong to a distinctive subgroup, to which 1 now turn. 

Since the 1970s, social scientists throughout the world have manifested 
great interest in the study of new social actors, social movements and new 
voluntary associations. In contemporary Brazilian social science, probably 
no other subject has such a large bibliography, nor has any other theme been 
the object of so many reviews (Assies, 1994; Cardoso, 1983; 1987; Escobar 
and Alvarez, 1992; Jacobi, 1980; 1987; Kowarick, 1987; Machado da Silva and 
Ribeiro, 1985). 

Although based on widely-shared theoretical bases and methodological 
preferences (Castells, 1983; Cohen, 1985; Melucci, 1980; 1989; Touraine, 
1981; 1984; 1988), the study of social movements constitutes a field in itself. 
I believe it is adequate to place it here as part of the democratization per- 
spective because, in Brazil as in other emerging democracies, these subjects 
have been explicitly taken as the new democratic agents (Boschi, 1983; 1987; 
Doimo, 1995; Jacobi, 1989; Kowarick, 1988; Mainwaring, 1986; 1987; 
Moreira Alves, 1984; Sader, 1988; Scherer-Warren and Krischke, 1987; 
Scherer-Warren, 1993; Slater, 1985; 1994; Telles, 1994; Viola et. al., 1989). 

Carrying simplification to extremes, one could say that while the politi- 
cal science community has favored either the institutional or the political 
economy focus, among sociologists the emphasis has been primarily on the 
new actors in the democratic order. The focus on action and contingency is 
also present among the latter, but instead of a preference for either insti- 
tutional engineering or rational choice models, priority goes rather to col- 
lective identity, social subjectivity, expressive action, and/or community 
interests. 

The new democratic actors are identified with such issues as gender 
(Alvarez, 1990; Jelin, 1987), color (Fontaine, 1985), religion (Krischke and 
Mainwaring, 1986; Krischke, 1991), agrarian conditions (Bonin, et al., 1987; 
D'Incao and Botelho, 1987; J. Martins, 1980; 1981; Tavares dos Santos, 1989), 
urban problems (Kowarick, 1987; Moisés et al., 1977), etc. And, although the 
issue in question confers upon them a clear instrumentality, playing out the 
script is in itself considered as relevant as reaching the goal, because it confers 
meaning on democratic participation. This explains why even the creation of 
a new political party is considered a new social movement rather than the 
emulation of traditional participation formats (Keck, 1992). 

However, while it is open to debate it is possible to maintain that, to the 
extent that many movements and voluntary associations replace traditional 
dyadic patterns of clientelism in Brazilian politics, they do contribute to 
enhance civic patterns of participation. But the key test here remains to be 
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made, since we do not yet know if these new political actors will contribute 
to strengthen interest representation or rather if they will add to interest frag- 
mentation and further weakening of party structures. 

A large number of studies on social movements and new social actors in 
the democratization process share some degree of ambiguity with regard to 
their very conception of democracy. That is to say, if on the one hand they 
affirm the relevance and legitimacy of particular interests which is compatible 
with the procedural definition of democracy, on the other hand they emulate 
some communitarian ideal of democracy which can hardly be reconciled to 
individualistic, interest-based behavior. Perhaps what one observes here is the 
fusion of old organic societal conceptions with the more recent legitimiza- 
tion of a procedural definition of democracy (Reis, 1995). 

Criticism aside, the large volume of studies about social movements and 
voluntary associations undoubtedly constitutes an important research orien- 
tation which, to a certain extent, continues the political sociological tradition, 
linking societal factors and politics in a meaningful way. As a subgroup of the 
larger research community studying democratization, it has successfully 
acted to provide a common language and set a research agenda. 

It is abundantly clear that each of my three large groups of democratiz- 
ation studies could easily be considered a specialization label in its own right. 
Each is sufficiently consistent in theoretical and methodological terms to 
constitute a subfield of its own. Yet, as I have attempted to illustrate in 
previous pages, their unifying concern with the prospects for democratic con- 
solidation, and the role such concern plays in the academic community, make 
them legitimate partners and successors of the political sociology tradition. 


IV — The Sociology of Politics: An Ongoing Tradition? 


During the course of the three decades reviewed in this article there have been 
significant changes in the Brazilian sociology of politics, some of them so 
profound as to raise doubts about the continuity of the classical political soci- 
ology tradition. Nevertheless, as widely accepted among those who make it 
their job to understand social change, a changed reality calls for a modified 
approach. Thus, what may seem a departure from academic tradition might 
in fact attest to its vitality. 

Instead of questioning the survival of political.sociology as a subdisci- 
pline, I find it more productive to inquire to what extent the sociology of 
politics has been able to frame relevant questions with respect to current 
societal challenges. Has it been able to address the changed terms of inter- 
action between state and society? Does it account for the vanishing historical 
symbiosis between nation and state? Naturally these are crucial questions 
which far transcend a regional approach. Yet, taking into account particular 
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contexts and contingent factors, we may contribute to the search for general 
answers. 

With regard to the Brazilian experience, I believe there has been a con- 
tinuing effort to confer historical meaning to actual societal processes in the 
various approaches to the sociology of politics discussed in the previous 
pages. I would say that the strong normative component we find even among 
the so-called “hard core” institutionalists or among headstrong analysts of the 
political market keeps political sociology loyal to its traditional concerns. 

The quest for a democratic order in contemporary Brazil corresponds to 
the continued effort of the academic community to contribute to the nation- 
building enterprise (Peirano, 1980). Advances in democratization for Brazil- 
ian political sociologists has the moral meaning that modernization and 
development had in the past. Sometimes implicitly, but often explicitly, over- 
coming structural dependency, moving away from dictatorship and consoli- 
dating a democratic system are stated as desirable community goals, :as 
common national projects. | 

Naturally, there are also temporal variations in the-nation-building effort 
undertaken by social science practitioners. Thus, in the past the non-con- 
frontational conflation of authority and solidarity in the nation-state made 
nation- and state-building a single enterprise (Reis, 1988; 1992). We now 
observe that the gradual split between these two processes has empirical and 
theoretical implications. With respect to the practice of political sociology in 
Brazil, it is possible to observe that, while the state-building dimension is not 
necessarily a central concern, the nation-building dimension remains crucial 
to all the diverse analytical angles discussed above. E" o 

Identifying common interests in co-nationals remains a key aspect in 
Brazilian social sciences, particularly in political sociology. Yet this does not 
necessarily mean that the nation-building effort has been successfully accom- 
plished. In fact, understanding what holds such an unequal society as Brazil 
together is a tough political challenge that sociologists must confront today. 
How can we begin to explain that loose feeling of solidarity among groups 
and individuals that confront the most radical socio-economic differences in 
the world? | 

In the none-too-distant past a development project led by the nation- 
state provided the ideological justification for a common societal project. 
However today, the demise of that project and the previously mentioned 
schism between nation and state, point to the re-emergence of the collective 
identity issue. This explains in part a renewed interest in themes and per- 
spectives of analysis which have lately been discredited. I refer mainly to the 
return to studies on political culture (Soares de Lima and Boschi, 1995; 
Lamounier and Souza, 1991; Mainwaring and Viola, 1984; Moisés, 1990; 
1995; Reis and Cheibub, 1995), to the socio-economic correlates of democ- 
racy (Reis and Cheibub, 1993; Weffort, 1991), and/or to critical reflections 
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about the limits of procedural democracy (Reis, 1995; O'Donnell, 1994; 
Weffort, 1990). 

While the quest for national identity continues, it is already possible to 
identify a new ingredient in the diverse attempts to deal with the matter, 
namely that they are no longer part of a holistic ideology of nation-building. 
Taking political democracy as a value in itself, many of these studies have 
parted ways with organic representations of the social body. How effectively 
that will contribute to greater tolerance and plurality of interests remains to 
be seen. In any case, political sociology both reflects and acts upon this 
change. 

This dynamic interaction between political sociology and the current 
political scenario leads me to a final observation. Apart from the contribution 
that Brazilian political sociologists are making to nation-building, as well as 
to the occasional use of their analyses for partisan politics, another issue 1s 
the active involvement of analysts in day-to-day politics. 

Many of those who undertook the task of explaining Brazilian politics 
are key actors in politics today. As is well known, Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso, the distinguished political sociologist and former ISA president, is 
the incumbent president of Brazil. Furthermore, several other leading politi- 
cal sociologists exercise high political functions as top bureaucrats or elected 
representatives. While this does not say a great deal about the explanatory 
power of Brazilian political sociology, it certainly says something about the 
attractiveness of politics to analysts, and perhaps even about successful con- 
versions of knowledge into power. In any case here we touch upon new sub- 
jects for analysis — subjects which I shall leave for future analysts. 
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Christopher A. Rootes 


Political Sociology in Britain: Survey 
of the Literature and the Profession 


Wie the international review of sociology commissioned by the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission appeared in 1984, political sociology was 
identified as one of two areas in which British sociology was underdeveloped. 
By the early 1990s, the general perception was that political sociology was, 
at least as far as student demand was concerned, in steep and possibly termi- 
nal decline. Despite a generally vigorous academic publishing industry, large 
tracts of what in other countries were regarded as central matters of concern 
to political sociology appeared neglected: large scale cross-nationally com- 
parative studies seemed always to be organized elsewhere, British partici- 
pation in them often appeared marginal, and British political sociology was 
alleged to be fixated with the politics of class and class conflict to the exclu- 
sion of systematic study of the new social movements which many scholars 
in other Western European countries believed were central to the transform- 
ation of modern politics. 

I shall, in the course of this article, argue that appearances are, in part at 
least, deceptive and that in many respects British political sociology has con- 
tinued to be vigorous and is now showing renewed signs of vitality. Never- 
theless, it is necessary to account for both the perception of decline during 
the 1980s and to outline the real obstacles to the fuller flowering of political 
sociology in Britain. 


The 1970s: The Golden Age of British Political Sociology? 


It was in the early 1970s that British political sociology was at the height of 
its domestic popularity and international esteem. Already in the late 1960s, 
empirical sociological studies had begun to take seriously the analysis of class 
structure and its political consequences, most notably The Affluent Worker 
studies (Goldthorpe et al., 1968-9). Although these were subjected to a tren- 
chant left-wing critique, particularly from the editors of the New Left 
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Review (Blackburn, 1969), the critique was not anti-sociological so much as 
1t demanded better sociology, a more theoretical sociology and a more gen- 
uinely political sociology (Anderson, 1969).! For a time it seemed that British 
academe was rising to the challenge: Miliband published The State in Capi- 
talist Society (1969); Parkin, already well-known for his seminal study, 
Middle Class Radicalism (1968), published Class, Inequality and Political 
Order (1971); Mann's Consciousness and Action among the Western Working 
Class and Giddens's The Class Structure of the Advanced Societies both 
appeared in 1973, Lukes's Power: a radical view and Bottomore's Sociology 
as Social Criticism in 1975, and Anderson's own Lineages of the Absolutist 
State 1n 1974. 

In retrospect it is clear that what appeared to other Western Europeans 
in the 1980s as a hopelessly dated and characteristically British obsession with 
class was exactly what recommended British political sociology so strongly 
to American academic audiences in the 1970s. As the new generation of 
American sociologists, radicalized by their experience of the social move- 
ments of the 1960s, began seeking in academic Marxism the intellectual tools 
with which to make sense of their experience and to develop their critique of 
the US political system, they quickly seized upon the foreign literature 
which, because it was written in English, was most accessible to them. A 
handful of leading figures in British political sociology rapidly became names 
to conjure with on the Western shores of the Atlantic. 

Quite apart from the serious engagement with Marxism, what made 
British political sociology so exciting was that the early 1970s was a period 
in which there was a genuine fusion of the disciplines of sociology and poli- 
tics. I say “politics” rather than “political science” because the discipline did 
not then have in Britain the shape and character that it had in North America. 
The ‘behavioural’, indeed the empirical, study of politics was still relatively 
controversial in Britain. British political studies were then still largely con- 
fined to essentially descriptive accounts of political institutions and formal 
politics and to political philosophy.? The ferment which produced the flower- 
ing of British political sociology occurred not because sociologists suddenly 
discovered politics (although some did), or that politics as a discipline sud- 
denly became hospitable to sociology, but mainly because a generation of 
mostly younger political philosophers became, sometimes only temporarily, 
disillusioned with political philosophy or, more positively, enthusiastic about 
the potential for the application of sociological concepts and theories to the 
subject matter of politics. However, since they did not entirely forget their 
distinctively political concerns, the result was, to employ Sartori's distinction 
(1969), less a sociology of politics than a genuinely interdisciplinary political 
sociology. 

The infusion of people educated in politics into sociology was not, 
however, peculiar, but was part of a widespread phenomenon which 
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accompanied the rapid expansion and institutionalization of sociology in 
Britain from the mid 1960s until the beginning of the 1970s. Relatively few 
of those appointed to the many positions created in the new and expanded 
sociology departments in the late 1960s had first degrees in sociology. The 
result was an unprecedented period of intellectual cross-fertilization, rein- 
forced in the case of some of the new universities by an idealistic commit- 
ment to interdisciplinary studies. 

If one of the two major political sociology textbooks of the time, Rush 
and Althoff (1971), was an orthodox text on the American model, the other, 
Dowse and-Hughes (1972), a collaboration between a sociologist and a politi- 
cal scientist, was altogether more innovative, extending beyond socialization, 
participation, recruitment and communication to the problem of order, struc- 
tures of power in industrial and pre-industrial societies, and political vio- 
lence. The British Political Sociology Yearbook appeared in 1974 and 
promised to be an important focus for the discipline. 

By the end of the 19705, the signs of disillusion were becoming apparent. 
The Yearbook ceased publication after four volumes consisting mostly of 
fragmentary empirical studies. Various versions of (largely imported) aca- 
demic Marxism were increasingly in the ascendant. Miliband (1977) marked 
the theoretical impasse that had been reached by observing that there was no 
Marxist political sociology because Marxism, for which politics is ubiquitous, 
failed to distinguish the political from the social. Parkin (1979) was con- 
siderably more blunt: academic Marxism was not merely bankrupt but intel- 
lectually corrosive. The decade ended with the publication of Bottomore's 
Political Sociology (1979), a rather slight introduction which proclaimed the 
author's democratic socialist aspirations and gave little sign that political soci- 
ology was still an intellectually exciting field. 


The 1980s: The Thatcherite Decade 


The years since 1980 have been traumatic ones for British higher education, 
and especially so for the humanities and the non-vocational social sciences. 
The pronouncements of Margaret Thatcher and her ministers that Britain had 
too many sociologists and too few engineers set the tone for a decade in which 
sociologists seemed to live in a permanent state of siege. However, the arm's- 
length relationship between the government and universities (which are 
nominally private corporations) was mediated by a nominally autonomous 
University Grants Commission (UGC) and this arrangement served for a 
decade to limit the power of ministers to interfere directly. Moreover, the 
UGC-commissioned international evaluation of British sociology, by 
delivering an almost unreservedly enthusiastic endorsement of the subject, 
drew the teeth of many of the discipline's critics within as well as outside the 
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universities. In any event, most sociology departments survived the years of 
retrenchment relatively unscathed, assisted in no small measure by the fact 
that student demand remained generally buoyant and indeed tended to 
increase as sociology became an ever more popular subject in secondary 
schools and colleges. 

For political sociology, however, the picture was more complicated. 
Although the 1984 UGC review identified political sociology (along with 
quantitative methods) as an underdeveloped area within British sociology, 
nothing was done to remedy the situation. The principal reason for this inac- 
tion was simply that, at a time when universities (including sociology and 
politics departments) were reducing overall staff numbers and at the same 
time attempting to respond to government exhortations to develop more 
vocationally relevant curricula, there were no resources available for redirec- 
tion in such a non-vocational direction. 

Matters were, however, made worse by changes in the social character- 
istics of the student population and in the pattern of demand for courses 
within sociology departments. Although there was some evidence of a shift 
in student choice toward more directly vocational courses, and especially to 
law, psychology and the proliferating management and business studies pro- 
grams, more important was the increasing feminization of the student popu- 
lation, especially marked in sociology departments. The feminization of the 
sociology student population, bolstered by the rise of feminism and the 
development of women's studies courses, often within sociology departments 
or by sociologists, fuelled demand for courses on women's issues and such 
topics as “sex, gender and the family” and the “softer”, more personal end of 
the sociological continuum. This trend also contributed to a relative — some- 
times absolute — decline in demand for the “harder”, more political courses. 
Courses in industrial sociology and class and stratification suffered this 
decline in demand along with courses in political sociology — or, at least, 
courses so titled. But while the former could be argued to merit their con- 
tinued place in the curriculum by their centrality to the pantheon and/or the 
fact that their subject matter was not treated elsewhere, the decline in demand 
for political sociology led to the marginalization of political sociology within 
British sociology. While demand for politics degree courses remained high 
(in spite of relatively high levels of unemployment among politics graduates), 
interest in politics among other students appeared virtually to evaporate. 

By comparison with the heyday of interdisciplinarity in the 1960s and 
early 1970s, the openness of British political science to sociology appears to 
have declined. It has done so partly because many political scientists believe 
they have learned the necessary lessons from sociology and can now do it all 
themselves, partly in reaction to the image many had of British sociology in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s as a radical feminist coven, and partly because 
of their increasing interest in policy-relevant studies? The joint political 
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sociology study group of the British Sociological Association and the Politi- 
cal Studies Association was wound up in the mid-1980s when its chairman, 
having announced his desire to stand down in order to pursue other inter- 
ests, could not find anyone prepared to succeed him. Relations between the 
two professional associations have become progressively more distant, 
especially now that both are based out of London; even their annual confer- 
ences are timetabled without reference to each other, the tacit assumption 
being that their memberships are mutually exclusive. 

If the impact of government policy upon teaching was limited and indi- 
rect, the same cannot be said of its effects upon research funding. One of the 
earliest initiatives of Thatcher's Education Secretary, Sir Keith Joseph, was to 
require the Social Science Research Council (SSRC) to change its name so as 
to remove the pretension to scientific status that Joseph believed the social 
“studies” did not deserve. This symbolic assault was, however, less obviously 
consequential than was the budgetary cuts and expulsion from London to 
Swindon forced upon the new Economic and Social Research Council 
(ESRC). These exacerbated the loss of experienced staff, but they were less 
damaging to a non-utilitarian “basic” social science field like political soci- 
ology than was the increasing utilitarianism of research policy within the 
ESRC. The ESRC’s remit has been rewritten so as to emphasize its obligation 
to contribute to the economic and social well-being of British society, suc- 
cessive governments have intervened to impose representatives of industry 
and commerce upon the ERSC's committees, and ever larger proportions of 
the Council's research funding are directed to ‘themed’ programmes designed 
to serve national interests as identified by government and initiated by the 
Council itself rather than by academics. 

As if the combination of carrots to lure researchers into research likely 
to benefit the national economy and sticks to discourage them from the “self- 
indulgence’ of basic research were not bad enough, it was widely believed 
that certain areas of political sociology were unfundable for political reasons. 
Rumors circulated among the professoriate that it was considered “impolitic” 
for ESRC to fund research into such politically controversial topics as the 
campaign against the poll tax. It is emblematic of the sorry condition to which 
British political sociology has been reduced that there has not yet been any 
systematic investigation of what appears to have been the most widespread 
campaign of civil disobedience in Britain this century. 

The government's policies on higher education have had other, indirect 
effects upon research that have been uniformly to the detriment of fields such 
as political sociology. With the aim of securing accountability for the 
research-support component of direct government funding of universities, 
and to ensure its direction towards the most productive departments, disci- 
pline-based Research Assessment Exercises have been introduced at four to 
five-yearly intervals. Since the assessment committees are organized on the 
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basis of single disciplines, with the discipline-based professional associations 
advising on their composition, there have been complaints that interdisci- 
plinary departments are systematically disadvantaged. As a result, depart- 
ments have shown some tendency to retreat toward the orthodoxy of the 
disciplinary ‘core’ in both their organization and their research activity. 
Although this has been most marked in economics, sociology has not been 
immune and the effect has been to marginalize such “difficult to classify’ areas 
as political sociology whose practitioners may choose to publish in politics 
rather than sociology journals. 

Governments have, mostly by means of fiscal inducements or con- 
straints, adopted various policies in relation to the numbers of students in 
higher education but, since the late 1980s, government policy has favored 
either increasing student numbers but without any corresponding increase in 
resources to universities or, most recently, capping student numbers but 
obliging universities to make “efficiency gains' in excess of 3% per annum. 
The net effect of this regime is that by 1997 the unit resource per student will 
have halved since 1980. Universities have responded by making changes in 
teaching methods but the overall effect is a dramatic deterioration in staff: 
student ratios and an increase in the workload of teaching, grading and 
administration of the vast majority of academic staff. The result is that the 
'teacher-researcher” model normal in British universities is coming under 
increasing strain even in those departments whose past research productivity 
has earned them a disproportionate share of the general research funds allo- 
cated, along with support for teaching, by the successors to the UGC, the 
Higher Education Funding Councils. This clearly bears most heavily upon 
those subjects in which the researcher's greatest resource is his/her own time, 
and it makes the conduct of research increasingly dependent upon the 
researcher's ability to attract increasingly scarce external research funds. In 
these circumstances, it 1s less remarkable that more fundamental research on 
central but controversial topics has not been done than that any such research 
has been undertaken at all. 


Research and Publication in British Political Sociology 1980-95 


In spite of the generally uncomfortable conditions which have prevailed in 
British higher education since the election of a Conservative government in 
1979, the published output of British political sociologists has been impres- 
sive. À brief review such as this cannot hope to be comprehensive, let alone 
to give a critical appreciation of each of the many publications which might 
reasonably be classified as works of political sociology. What follows is an 
attempt to give an impression of this diverse literature, to give examples, 
especially of recent work which may be useful as a source of reference to 
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earlier publications, and to indicate some of its strengths and a few of its 
weaknesses. Given the range of topics which might properly be included, 
some rather arbitrary selection has been necessary. Another difficulty is to 
decide whose work to include. This is no small problem: Britons are rela- 
tively mobile throughout the English-speaking world, and Britain 1s both a 
major center of international academic publishing and the chosen residence 
of many academics whose origins (and often citizenship) are not British. At 
the risk of some unfortunate exclusions, it seems safest to settle on the cri- 
terion of present or recent permanent residence and affiliation with a British 
university. 


General Textbooks 

Three texts bear the title (or subtitle) Political Sociology: Bottomore (1993), 
an insufficiently revised edition of the 1979 book;* Rush (1992), an orthodox 
textbook, broader in scope than its 1971 predecessor but still heavily indebted 
to the American literature (the low proportion of British authors in its 
bibliography is quite striking); and Dowse and Hughes (1986), a well and 
interestingly structured but insufficiently updated revision of the 1972 text, 
which now appears dated. 

Among the many texts on British politics, nearly all of which have some 
political sociological content, Dearlove and Saunders (1984, 1991) deserves 
special mention because it is not merely an excellent introduction to British 
politics but, as the product of a collaboration between a political scientist and 
a sociologist, it is a uniquely political sociological one which lucidly demon- 
strates the importance of institutions sociologists are inclined to neglect. 
Moran (1989) is less ambitious (and much shorter) but is an excellent intro- 
duction to British politics and society. 


Comparative and Theoretical Political Sociology 

Comparative political sociology overlaps heavily with comparative politics 
in general and it is beyond the scope of this article to give an account of the 
latest products of what in Britain has long been a rich and diverse field. Suffice 
it to say that the comparative study of Soviet-type regimes continues (among 
the more political sociological are Lane, 1982; Hirszowicz, 1986; Lovenduski 
and Woodall, 1987) and has been converted to a veritable industry of studies 
of the politics of the transition in the post-communist states. 

The tradition of specialist studies of the politics of Western European 
countries has continued, but it has remained neglected.by sociologists and is 
almost exclusively the province of students of politics relatively uninterested 
in the issues of particular concern to political sociologists. The most notable 
exception, and a valiant attempt at systematic comparison, is a textbook by 
Allum (1995). Most of the contributors to the British Sociological Associ- 
ation conference volume on the political sociology of the ‘new Europe’ 
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(Rootes and Davis, 1994) were not British, but chapters by Barry (on “har- 
monization and the art of government”), Shaw (on the implications of the 
demilitarization of Europe, see also Shaw, 1991) and Manning (on the tran- 
sition from state socialism) demonstrate that these are not topics which have 
entirely escaped the attention of British sociologists. (On the transformation 
of Eastern Europe, see also Kumar, 1992; Ray, 1994; Pickvance, 1995.) 

Attention to the politics of the working class, once commonly regarded 
as central to British political sociology, has declined, but Gallie (1983) and 
Lash (1984) have compared working-class radicalism in France and Britain, 
and France and America respectively. With the eclipse of working-class 
radicalism, class has lost much of its fascination for social scientists, possibly 
explaining why middle-class politics remains relatively neglected (however 
see Goldthorpe, 1982; Abercrombie and Urry, 1983; Butler and Savage, 1995). 
Scott (1991) is one of the few recent studies of ruling elites. 

Foremost among the British social theorists for whom political questions 
have loomed large is Giddens, most of whose considerable oeuvre has at least 
some bearing on political sociology (see especially Tbe Nation-state and 
Violence (1985), critically examined by Held and Thompson (1989)). 
Mouzelis (1990; 1991) on 'the construction of social orders? also deserves 
mention. Mouzelis (1986) is outstanding among the relatively few works of 
comparative historical political sociology.’ The outstanding work on revolu- 
tions is still that of Dunn (1972; 1989; see also Calvert, 1990). Lash and Urry 
(1987; 1994) are ambitious attempts to unravel the dimensions of change in 
modern capitalism and whose implications for political sociology are widely 
appreciated. 


The State and the Nation 

A great rash of literature on the state appeared in the 19805, partly a carry- 
over from the mainly neo-Marxist theoretical debates of the 1970s, but also 
stimulated by the attempts of the Thatcherite “new right” to “roll back the 
state' (e.g. Jessop, 1982; 1990; Gamble, 1981; 1988; 1990; Held, et al., 1985; 
Dunleavy and O'Leary, 1987; Cerny, 1990; Pierson, 1991; Poggi, 1990). 
Lately, there has been a considerable revival of interest in the relationship 
between the state and civil society (e.g. Keane, 1984; 1988; Tester, 1992) and 
a correlative interest in questions of citizenship (Turner, 1986; 1990; Roche, 
1992; Meehan, 1993). 


Ideology, Legitimacy and Social and Political Cohesion 

Neo-Marxist propositions that social and political order depended upon 
ideological incorporation were effectively debunked (Abercrombie, Hill and 
Turner, 1980; 1991), perhaps excessively (Rootes, 1981), and theories of legit- 
imacy and legitimation were re-examined (Barker, 1990; Beetham, 1991). The 
British Social Attitudes surveys have provided a steady stream of data on 
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elements of political culture, the most comprehensive overview of which is 
Topf (1989) and the most recent Curtice and Jowell (1995). 


Electoral Behaviour 

Political sociologists complain with some ade about the difficulty of 
securing funding for large surveys. Most conspicuously affected have been 
the election surveys. These had, since 1964, been funded by the SSRC, but its 
successor, the ESRC, at first declined to fund the 1983 survey and then agreed 
to do so in part only after half the necessary funds had been raised from other 
sources, chiefly from the posthumously disgraced publisher and former MP, 
Robert Maxwell. These funding difficulties coincided with the passing of the 
direction of the election surveys from an Essex political scientist (Crewe) to 
an Oxford sociologist (Heath), but they reflected interdisciplinary rivalries 
less than increasing scepticism that the relatively large expenditure on the 
surveys represented value for money at a time of increasing competition for 
ever scarcer public research funds. 

In the event, the methodological and theoretical innovations of the first 
products of the Oxford team did much to rehabilitate the reputation of elec- 
tion surveys, but full research council funding was not restored. The move 
to Oxford did, however, mark the beginning of a fruitful collaboration with 
Social and Community Planning Research (SCPR), an independent survey 
organization which has flourished on the basis of its association with London 
City University, support from private charitable foundations such as Rown- 
tree, and contract research for government departments. The election survey 
has latterly been incorporated in SCPR's annual British Social Attitudes series 
which has in turn become a valuable, if relatively little exploited, source of 
survey data for political sociologists. This academic-charitable-private sector 
collaboration has led to the establishment of the Centre for Research into 
Elections and Social Trends (CREST) which is now an ESRC Research 
Center, a status which guarantees it “core” funding for ten years. Thus, despite 
inauspicious beginnings, survey research in election studies and related areas 
of political sociology is now more securely institutionalized than ever before, 
albeit at the price of increasing the extent of its concentration in a single small 
institution — Nuffield College, Oxford. 

Surveys of voting behaviour have been conducted in the immediate after- 
math of every general election since 1964, but in the 1980s the received 
wisdom that British electoral behaviour could be explained by voters' 
(heavily overlapping) identifications with party and class was sharply 
questioned.® Särlvik and Crewe (1983) sought to explain the Conservative 
victory of 1979 in terms of long-term trends toward partisan dealignment (cf. 
Franklin, 1985), but their conclusion was challenged by Heath, Jowell and 
Curtice (1985) whose work, based upon the 1983 survey, concluded that the 
decline in party identification had been exaggerated and that, once changes 
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in the class composition of the electorate were taken into account, relative 
class voting had not declined.’ A subsequent volume, employing these same 
categories and methods and analyzing the survey data for the whole period 
1964-87 (Heath et al., 1991), reinforced the argument based on the 1983 
data. 

In light of the decline of the share of the vote taken by the two main 
parties (from 9096 in 1966 to 7096 in 1983), and that of the working-class vote 
taken by Labour, these conclusions appeared perverse. After all, the data 
show that the absolute level of class voting had declined, and that strong party 
identifiers had indeed become fewer. But, in examining the data, Heath et al. 
were able to demonstrate the relative instability of the supposed determinants 
of electoral preference over time — it was, they wrote, a picture of “trendless 
fluctuation' — and, by stressing the importance of essenually contingent 
political factors, they restored politics to the analysis of voting behaviour. 
The proponents of the view that Britons increasingly vote on the basis of 
issues rather than class are, however, unrepentant (Rose and McAllister, 1986; 
Franklin et al., 1992). | 

The conception of voting as individual rational choice has been radically 
criticized and an alternative, structuralist account has been developed by 
Dunleavy and Husbands (1985). They argue that voting behaviour is largely 
instrumental action to advance group interests based on social divisions 
whose translation into electoral cleavages is mediated by perceptions influ- 
enced by dominant ideology and mass media; class, however, is increasingly 
displaced by new social cleavages based on sector (production and con- 
sumption). While this approach is a salutary corrective to the unsociological 
individualism of rational choice, the evidence for the importance of sectoral 
cleavages based upon consumption is weak and there are other, less clearly - 
structural explanations for the relative radicalism of public sector professions 
(Rootes, 1995). 

After a decade of controversy, there may still be no consensus about the 
determinants of electoral choice, but the sophistication of discussion and 
analysis has considerably increased. 


Parties and Participation 
There have been ESRC-funded national membership surveys of all the major 
parties: on the Conservatives, Whiteley and Seyd (1994), on Labour, Seyd and 
Whiteley (1992) (see also Whiteley, 1983); and on the Greens, Rüdig, Bennie 
and Franklin (1991). Of the minor parties, by far the most studied is the 
Green Party, and there have been several cross-nationally comparative col- 
lections on Green politics (Rüdig, 1989; 1992; 1995; Richardson and Rootes, 
1995). 

The only major study of political participation since Marsh's pilot for 
Political Action (Barnes, Kaase et al., 1979, abridged and revised by Marsh, 
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1990), has been Parry, Moyser and Day (1992); based upon an ESRC-funded 
1984 national survey and embracing both conventional and unconventional 
forms of political action, this is by far the most systematic investigation of 
political participation yet undertaken in Britain. 


Women and Gender 

One of the most striking developments in the literature has been the increase 
in writing about women's and gender politics. Much of that writing has been 
theoretical or polemical, but increasingly these issues appear to be integrated 
with the core concerns of political sociology (Lovenduski and Randall, 1995; 
Chapman, 1993; Randall, 1987; Sassoon, 1987). The women's movement itself 
has received less systematic attention than in some other countries, but 
Bouchier (1983) still merits attention. 


Protest, Social and Political Movements 

This, apart from elite studies, is arguably the most underdeveloped area 
within British political sociology and, by comparison with its American and 
Western European counterparts, one that has been characterized by frag- 
mented empirical studies and little theoretical development (Rüdig et al., 
1991).8 The one general theoretical work of note, Scott (1990), is a useful cri- 
tique of American and European theory of social movements rather than 
itself an original contribution to theory. Ray (1993) attempts to apply criti- 
cal theory to the analysis of social movements, and Foweraker (1995) crowns 
two decades of research on popular movements in Latin America with a clear 
and coricise review and application of social movement theory. 

The main product of the ESRC’s interdisciplinary panel on crowd behav- 
iour (Gaskell and Benewick, 1987) leans more heavily upon social psychol- 
ogy than contemporary American work on protest, while the best book on 
the urban riots of the early 1980s (Kettle and Hodges, 1982) was written not 
by academics but by journalists. 

The highly educated “middle class” profile of radical protest has been 
generally confirmed (Rootes, 1995). The Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, the organization which so dominated the British peace movement, has 
received most attention (Taylor and Pritchard, 1980; Taylor, 1988; Byrne, 
1988; Rootes, 1989; Mattausch, 1989). Roseneil (1995) judiciously employs 
social movement theory and feminist perspectives to interpret the most inno- 
vative aspect of the 1980s peace movement, the Greenham Common 
women's peace camp. The study of environmentalism as a social movement 
has revived along with the recent surge of political interest; Cotgrove (1982) 
was a rare early study, while Lowe and Rüdig (1986) offered a wide-ranging 
review of the literature. Rootes (1992) attempts to explain why the British 
experience of the new politics and the new social movements appears so 
exceptional by Western European standards. 
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Bagguley (1991) is a rare attempt to study political movements of the 
unemployed and to explain the differences in reaction to mass unemployment 
between the 1930s and the 1980s. The anti-poll tax movement has so far been 
the subject of remarkably little political sociological treatment (but see 
Tonge, 1994; Bagguley, 1995). 

Apart from Rüdig's (1990) study of anti-nuclear movements and current 
work on environmental movements in post-communist Russia, Estonia and 
Hungary (Pickvance, 1995), the strong British tradition of comparative 
political studies has not much extended to the study of protest and social 
movements (however, see the chapters on France collected in Cerny (1982) 
and, on student movements, Rootes (1990)). The other important exception 
is in the area of extreme right politics (inter alia, Cheles, et al., 1991; 1995; 
Hainsworth, 1992). Husbands (1983; 1988; 1992) is unusual in having 
throughout the period maintained an active research interest in the extreme 
right in Britain and continental Europe (on Britain, also see Taylor, 1989). On 
nationalism more generally, the work of Gellner (1983) and Smith (1991) is 
especially noteworthy. 


The Teaching of Political Sociology 


In order to get a more secure fix on a diverse field, in September-October 
1995 we conducted a survey of heads of departments and teachers of politi- 
cal sociology in UK universities. Questionnaires were mailed to the heads of 
sociology and politics departments in all ninety-five UK universities. 
Included with the short questionnaire addressed to heads of departments was 
a request to them to distribute copies of a longer questionnaire to those 
persons in their departments who had teaching or research interests in politi- 
cal sociology. Completed questionnaires were received from thirty-nine 
heads of departments and thirty-nine teachers of political sociology repre- 
senting fifty-seven departments in fifty different universities, comprising ten 
politics and fourteen sociology departments in the “new” universities created 
in 1992 by the granting of university status to the former polytechnics (and 
some colleges of higher education), and seventeen politics and sixteen soci- 
ology departments in the *old' universities established by Royal Charter 
before 1992.? The thirty-nine teachers of political sociology who returned the 
longer questionnaire were drawn from twenty politics and sixteen sociology 
departments. 

Since one of the purposes of the survey had been to identify the variety 
of ways in which the subject is defined by its practitioners, the questionnaire 
and accompanying letter offered no guidance on this other than the list of 
topics which might be covered in teaching or research. As a result, a number 
of respondents expressed some difficulty in determining what should be 
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regarded as political sociology. Nevertheless, thirteen departments (five soci- 
ology, eight politics) reported offering options entitled “political sociology', 
and another twenty-four (ten sociology, fourteen politics) reported offering 
options which were 'substantially political sociological' in content. If soci- 
ologists have difficulty determining which courses are “substantially” politi- 
cal sociological, some political scientists have difficulty deciding which of 
their courses is not political sociology. As one respondent put it: ‘Political 
sociology permeates so much of what we do, but there is no explicit module 
devoted to it, as there used to be. We see the issues it covers as integral to the 
political sciences.” 

The 1995 CRAC handbook of postgraduate degree courses lists only two 
graduate programmes in political sociology — at Kent and at the London 
School of Economics!? — but political sociology, in one form or another, is 
also an option within MA/MSc/MPhil. programmes at a number of other 
institutions: only three departments (Huddersfield [politics], Kent [soci- 
ology] and Oxford [social studies]) reported offering postgraduate options 
entitled “political sociology”, while seven other departments (five politics, 
two sociology) in very diverse institutions (Brighton, City, Glamorgan, 
Glasgow, London Guildhall, Reading and Teesside universities) reported 
offering options which were substantially political sociological in content. 

Absolute numbers of students taking courses in politics and sociology 
have increased almost across the board, so our respondents were asked about 
changes in student demand for courses in political sociology over the past 
fifteen years relative to that for other courses. Nine departments reported an 
increase in demand, compared with seventeen which reported relatively 
decreased demand, and eighteen which reported that demand remained much 
the same as previously. However, these aggregate figures conceal a widening 
disparity between politics and sociology departments: relative demand for 
political sociology options declined in twelve sociology departments and 
increased in only three; in politics departments the pattern was different, rela- 
tive demand increasing in six and falling in five. 

The apparent relative decline in demand for courses in political sociology 
is in large part attributable to organizational changes within universities as 
wellas to developments in the curricula of existing departments. Universities 
have grown and the growth in student numbers has been especially marked 
in the social sciences, but, with university admissions centralized nationally, 
increasing competition for students has led institutions to attempt to inno- 
vate and to differentiate themselves by establishing new departments and 
more specialized programmes of study. In particular, the development of 
departments of social and public policy as well as programmes in inter- 
national relations, communications and women's studies has both increased 
the competition and fragmented the pool of potential student demand for 
political sociology courses. 
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Another factor has been the recent rapid development of modularization 
as the great majority of universities modify their course structures so as to 
produce modules of standard value in order to facilitate the introduction of 
a national course credit transfer system. In many universities, this has been 
accompanied by actual or de facto semesterization, the effect of which has 
been to encourage the breaking up of year-long courses into semester-long 
modules. This has generally led to greater specialization, to the relabelling of 
courses in order to enhance their marketability, and, by weakening the con- 
straints toward comprehensiveness and orthodoxy, to increased latitude for 
innovation, but also for eccentricity. The overall balance of these develop- 
ments 1s regarded as positive by many practitioners, but one demonstrable 
effect has been the segmentation of a number of year-long courses which for- 
merly bore the title “political sociology”, sometimes in favour of shorter 
modules with the same names, but more often in favour of modules with 
different and generally more descriptively adequate names. 

Modularization has speeded up a process of curricular innovation that 
has been apparent since the late 1970s. New specialisms have developed 
within both politics and sociology departments. Some of these add to the 
competition simply by increasing the range of student choice, but others — 
notably political economy (the vogue for which has now largely passed), 
politics of gender and women's studies, public policy and (latterly) environ- 
mental politics — compete more directly by dealing with topics which might 
otherwise come under the broad umbrella of political sociology. 

The extent to which the apparent relative decline of courses in political 
sociology has been offset by the permeation of the political sociological per- 
spective into other courses is difficult to assess. One of our respondents 
remarked that “political sociology is a victim of its own success”, to the point 
where it is now ‘challenged as an orthodoxy, especially in “critical studies”. 
Another stated that “some of the best work in political sociology goes on in 
social policy departments”. Nevertheless, even within politics departments, 
the permeation of political sociological perspectives cannot be taken for 
granted. On the one hand, many politics departments now regard political 
sociology as so integral to all they do that there is no requirement for a sep- 
arate course whereas others still cling to the conception of politics as the 
study of political philosophy, history and institutions, perhaps leavened of 
late by the admixture of international relations. One department head in an 
“old” university reported that his department's coverage of political sociology 
amounted to a topic on voting behaviour in a first year introductory course. 
Clearly much turns on definition, but equally, there is undoubtedly con- 
siderable variation in the extent to which what is taught as “politics” incor- 
porates the perspectives of political sociology. 

One of the most striking things to emerge from this survey is the diver- 
sity of things which are taught under the rubric of political sociology. John 
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Gubbay's 1991 survey of courses in UK sociology departments classified 
some fifty as “political sociology’, although only eight were so titled. Even 
among the latter, the range of content was considerable and there appeared 
to be little consensus about what political sociology is, let alone what litera- 
ture within the field is sufficiently important to recommend to students. Of 
forty-one items listed as recommended or required reading in the eight insti- 
tutions, only five titles were mentioned more than once: Barrington Moore, 
Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy (three times); Dunleavy and 
O’Leary, Theories of the State; Gamble, The Free Economy and the Strong 
State; Lukes, Power: a radical view; and Michels, Political Parties (twice 
each). On one matter there did, however, appear to be a consensus: for none 
of these courses was any of the literature on electoral behaviour required or 
recommended reading. 

Our own survey embraced politics as well as sociology departments. The 
information about course content and reading lists provided by our respon- 
dents is not systematic — only twenty-one respondents supplied reading lists 
— but the eighteen courses entitled “Political Sociology” or “Politics and 
Society” varied considerably in the range of topics covered and, even where 
the same or very similar topics were covered, there was relatively little 
overlap in the reading recommended to students. 

Teachers of political sociology were asked to indicate which of a list of 
thirteen topic areas they covered in their teaching. Topics most frequently 
covered were: political parties and social and political movements (each indi- 
cated by thirty-one of the thirty-nine respondents who answered the ques- 
tion), power structures, elites, protest and collective behaviour (each 
twenty-five), legitimacy (twenty-three), electoral behaviour (twenty-two), 
gender/women's politics (twenty). Save for the fact that the teaching of elec- 
toral behaviour is overwhelmingly concentrated in politics rather than soci- 
ology departments (eighteen to four), as, to a lesser extent, is that of political 
parties (twenty to eleven), there were no striking differences in the coverage 
of topics between sociology and politics departments. 


Research Interests 


Teachers of political sociology were also asked about their research interests. 
The most surprising result was that while the study of political parties (exther 
in general or of particular parties) was named as a research interest by over 
4096 of respondents (sixteen out of thirty-nine), it was nominated less often 
than either social and political movements (nineteen mentions) or protest and 
collective behaviour (eighteen). No other area of interest was named by as 
many as one in four of the respondents, and there was little evidence of the 
interests in “the state” and “political economy” which were so fashionable in 
the early 1980s. 
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The findings tend to confirm the impression that within the broad 
umbrella of “political sociology” there is a division of labours between poli- 
tics and sociology departments, with studies of electoral behaviour and politi- 
cal parties being almost entirely confined to the former, and research interests 
in social and political movements and protest and collective behaviour being 
indicated twice as often by respondents in sociology as in politics depart- 
ments. There appears to be a generational divide too, with interest in social 
movements and environmental politics apparently concentrated among 
younger members of the profession. 

Heads of departments were also asked about the topics represented by the 
political sociological research being undertaken in their departments. On this 
reckoning, the leading position of studies of social and political movements was 
even more pronounced, with research on the subject being undertaken in 
twenty-four of the thirty-nine departments whose heads reported. Research on 
political parties was conducted in seventeen departments, but in seven of these 
the only party studied was the Green Party. This, together with the fact that 
environmental politics was studied in sixteen departments and gender/women's 
politics in fifteen, confirms the centrality of the “new politics? to current 
research in political sociology in Britain. The only other topic to reach double 
figures was democratization, usually of Eastern Europe (indicated in fourteen 
departments). Six heads (four sociology, two politics) reported that no research 
in political sociology was being conducted in their departments. 


Which Are the Best Works of Political Sociology? 


Teachers of political sociology were asked to name what they considered to 
be the best works of political sociology published during the last fifteen years. 
Only twenty-two respondents answered this question and between them 
they nominated a total of forty-one works, divided fairly evenly among 
British, American and continental European authors. The main impression 
conveyed by these results is one of considerable pluralism: no work or author 
was mentioned more than twice. The nine works mentioned twice were: 
Inglehart, The Silent Revolution; Mann, Sources of Social Power; Parry, 
Moyser and Day, Political Participation and Democracy in Britain; Putnam, 
Making Democracy Work; Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions; and 
Rueschmeyer, Stephens and Stephens, Capitalism, Development and Demo- 
cracy.* Nominations for the best works by British authors or about Britain 
were similarly diverse: only a single work — Tom Nairn's Tbe Enchanted 
Glass — was mentioned as many as three times, and, amongst authors, only 
Giddens, Held, Jessop, and Lash and Urry were nominated three or four 
times; the British Election Surveys co-authored by Heath, Jowell and 
Curtice, and works by Benedict Anderson, Will Hutton, David Marquand 
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(1988) and Whiteley and Seyd (1994) were each nominated twice. Whether 
this diversity reflects healthy pluralism or the incoherence of the field is for 
the reader to decide. 


Interpretation 


By the mid-1990s, the condition of political sociology appears uncertain. 
There is an impressive number and diversity of publications which might 
reasonably be considered political sociological, but political sociology in 
Britain has no institutional focus in the form of a dominant department, pro- 
fessional association, journal, nor even a study group. Moreover, student 
demand for options in political sociology has, on balance, shown a tendency 
to relative decline, albeit that the political sociological perspective 1s now 
more entrenched in political studies than it was a generation ago. 

Both the intellectual cross-fertilization and the commitment to inter- 
disciplinary studies that helped make British political sociology so exciting 
in the early 1970s have proved to be wasting assets. As sociology becafne 
more firmly institutionalized, and especially as expansion faltered in the early 
1970s and then effectively stopped for two decades, so its openness to other 
disciplines, and to people educated in them, has declined. Moreover, insti- 
tutional consolidation and, especially, the introduction of discipline-based 
external assessment of research quality has led to the erosion — in some cases 
the abandonment — of interdisciplinarity in the social sciences. 

Changes in the research funding regime have been increasingly adverse. 
The influence of academics on ESRC decision-making has been decisively 
weakened, and “theme' funding now accounts for 80% of ESRC grant expen- 
diture. Although none of this makes it impossible for political sociologists to 
obtain funding — indeed, some of the ESRC initiatives (notably that on the 
transformation of Eastern Europe) deal with matters of great concern to 
political sociologists — but these measures do send clear signals to the 
ambitious that their careers will progress more smoothly if they focus upon 
questions of clear and immediate policy relevance. 

Competition for research grants is increasingly fierce. In 1994, 67% of 
applications to ESRC were A-rated but only 22% were funded. With increas- 
ing frequency, A-rated research proposals are being rejected solely on the 
grounds that they are not considered “timely” in view of politically imposed 
priorities. 

Research training is another area of concern. Competition for ESRC 
studentships in politics and sociology is especially intense; only about one 
qualified candidate in twenty is now likely to receive funding in these disci- 
plines and, given this increased competition, applicants increasingly need not 
only a good first degree but also a good Masters degree (almost invariably 
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self-funded). Moreover, even within these ostensibly “pure” disciplines, it 
appears that selection criteria are increasingly used to favour applicants 
whose proposals are of topical public policy interest, and it is likely that 
students will devise utilitarian topics to maximize their chances in an environ- 
ment of increasingly severe competition. Thus, as in the research grants com- 
petition itself, it is the political rather than the academic agenda which is 
shaping research training in Britain today and this is clearly to the disadvan- 
tage of “fundamental” and theoretical as opposed to “applied” and ‘useful’ 
research interests and skills. 

If research funding is increasingly problematic, there is no shortage of 
outlets for publication, albeit that even university presses increasingly make 
decisions on the basis of likely market rather than simply academic quality. 
The persistent vitality of British commercial academic publishing is remark- 
able, especially by comparison with the USA. The 1980s was a decade of 
sweeping rationalization, and there is now much greater concentration of 
ownership: Routledge, in particular, has absorbed several smaller publishers 
previously active in political sociology (notably Croom Helm, Allen & 
Unwin, Tavistock), but Sage, Basil Blackwell and Macmillan continue, as do 
several smaller publishers. The university presses have had mixed fortunes, 
but lately have shown a tendency to expand: the Open University Press has 
been an enterprising publisher and several new presses have opened, the most 
important of them for political sociology being UCL Press. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to identify anything which has been done deliberately to 
strengthen political sociology in Britain, and there is little in the institutional 
developments I have outlined to encourage optimism. Yet in concluding this 
review, I am much more sanguine about its future than when I began, for 
despite the increasing adversity of the times, publication and research in most 
subfields remains.vigorous and there are signs that some of the gaps in the 
literature are about to be filled - the strong interest in environmental politics 
and social movements revealed by our survey but so far little reflected in the 
published literature is a case in point. Present and future research may be 
unhealthily dependent upon the numbers of increasingly precariously funded 
research students, but for the moment intellectual curiosity and enthusiasm 
have triumphed over the inadequacies of material support. 

If this review has focused heavily upon academe, it is simply because 
political sociologists in Britain have not played the public roles that they have 
in some other societies. The reason is that the United Kingdom is a highly 
centralized state with a relatively large population and whose public and pro- 
fessional life is characterized by a high degree of functional specialization. 
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Nor is there a strong tradition of political intellectuals comparable with that 
of France or Italy, or even the United States. Academics are sometimes 
brought into public roles by reason of their expertise, and some have become 
minor media personalities, but for the most part academics are confined to 
the academy, perhaps especially so in view of the recent intensification of aca- 
demic labours. Political sociologists do occasionally intervene by means of 
articles or letters in the quality press, but for the most part comment on major 
political issues is the province of politicians and a small journalistic elite. 

Indeed, except for the academics who wrote for the now defunct 
Marxism Today, it is remarkable how little those political sociologists who 
have in their academic work been so critical of recent political trends have 
been inclined or able to make an impact on the wider public debate, and it 1s 
symptomatic of the separation of political sociology from public life that 
several of the books most highly regarded by academic political sociologists 
have been written by journalists rather than academics. If the directly 
oppressed rarely make revolutions, the persistently attacked and undervalued 
(as British academics feel they have been for nearly two decades) rarely make 
vigorous or effective contributions to public life. If press reports of the policy 
agenda and the membership of the Labour elite-in-waiting are correct, the 
result of the next general election is unlikely greatly to change this. 


Notes 


Iam grateful to Christine Eagle for research assistance and to all those heads of depart- 
ments and teachers of political sociology who gave up their time to respond to my 
questionnaires. 


1. Anderson lamented the lack of a sociological tradition in Britain, but his recent 
(1992) review of English intellectual life suggests that he is agreeably surprised by 
the way it has developed. 

2. The pioneering study of British electoral behaviour (Butler and Stokes, 1969) was 
a collaboration between a Briton and an American and very much the importation 
and application of American methods to the British case. 

3. This may be to some extent offset by the recent enthusiasm for modularization. 

4. Of only 35 post-1979 items in the bibliography of the new edition, 9 are works 
(mostly on Marxist theory) by Bottomore himself. 

5. Excluded by the residence criterion but too important to omit entirely is the work 
of two British authors now resident in North America — Mann (1986) and Hall 
(1985; 1994). 

6. Dearlove and Saunders (1991, Ch.3) provide a clear account (and annotated 
bibliography) of a complex and increasingly technical literature. 

7. Heath et al. introduced two innovations: The first is the adoption of a more socio- 
logically justifiable class schema. The claim that it was also theoretically justified 
was somewhat undermined by the authors” tendency to tinker with the category 
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to produce clearer results in different published versions of their findings. Sec- 
ondly, in place of the market researchers” “social grade” categories used previously, 
they employed an analysis based upon odds ratios rather than multiple regression. 
The value of the first is now generally accepted, but the second remains contro- 
versial. 

8. Though not altogether comprehensive, this survey is a generally reliable guide and 
has a partly annotated bibliography. 

9. It is not possible to be precise about the representativeness of this sample since we 
have no basis for systematic knowledge of the population from which it is drawn, 
but it does appear broadly representative of those universities and departments in 
which, on the basis of prior knowledge, we expected political sociology to be 
taught. The conspicuous omissions are Cambridge and Sussex, neither of which is 
organized on a conventional departmental basis. A reply from Sussex was received 
too late to be included in the analysis. 

10. To which might be added the Master's programme in Politics and Society at Birk- 
beck College London. | 

11. Other authors nominated more than once though without repeated mention of a 
particular work were Lash and Urry, Offe, and Przeworski. 

12. It is worth remarking that of these, Nairn is not a sociologist, Hutton is a journal- 
ist, and Anderson does not meet our criteria for inclusion as ‘British’. 
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Anthony M. Orum 


Almost a Half Century of Political 
Sociology: Trends in the United 
States 


T decades ago the field of political sociology ranked among the most 
popular subfields of sociology in the United States. Leading sociologists 
engaged in cutting-edge research, studying topics such as political partici- 
pation and social movements. There was every reason to believe that the field 
would continue to attract the brightest sociologists in America, and that it 
would only grow in its attraction among undergraduate students. Today the 
subfield is prospering, but not nearly as popular as some other specialties, 
such as racial and ethnic minorities, and sex and gender.! While there remain 
some very bright sociologists engaged in political sociology, much of the 
most interesting and imaginative research is done in other subfields, such as 
that of organizations and the sociology of culture. Moreover, there no longer 
Is any kind of coherent paradigm that guides the work of political sociolo- 
gists in America, but, as in a number of areas of sociology, there appear to be 
competing perspectives. 

In this brief essay, I want to review some of the leading ideas and criti- 
cal moments in the history of this subfield since its emergence about half a 
century ago, and then briefly speculate on its future directions.? 


Political Sociology: The Early Years 


Political sociology in the United States emerged in the late 1940s, fostered by 
the fresh ideas and energetic work of a number of social scientists. The key 
figures in its development were Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
and the orientation of the field was empirical and very much ahistorical.3 
Although the inspiration for the development of the field came from Europe, 
what American scholars sought to add was an emphasis on empirical research 
that, above all else, tended to stress the study of contemporary political events 
without much recourse to an understanding of historical context. 
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The Heyday of Behaviorism 

This period in the history of American sociology, in general, was a time when 
the behavioral approach was applied to sociological questions almost auto- 
matically. The assumption was that instead of relying upon a kind of specu- 
lative and interpretive approach to the study of societies, social scientists 
needed to put ideas, even big ideas, to the test. A good deal of the inspiration 
for this work came from research done at Columbia University and its 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. The principal figures there were Robert 
Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld, the former a theorist, the latter a leading 
methodologist. Lazarsfeld, in particular, helped to push the behavioral 
approach heavily, and was a principal in one of the first opinion polls of voters 
in the United States (Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet, 1948). Using a sample 
of voters assembled in Erie County, New York, the researchers polled 
respondents about their voting preferences, and ultimately sought to link 
these preferences to voters” incomes as well as to what we would now call 
their social networks of friends and family. A similar line of work under the 
leadership of Angus Campbell began at about the same time at the University 
of Michigan, and it, too, used opinion polls as a means of assessing what ' 
factors figured in the decisions by American voters (Campbell et al., 1954; 
Campbell et al., 1960). 

Lipset and Bendix, while relying heavily on both the empirical and the 
behavioral emphasis of this new sociology, also brought a good deal of 
breadth to it, especially in their historical and comparative research. The first 
work to gain Lipset significant attention was his study of socialism in Canada, 
Agrarian Socialism (1950). In this work he began what would become a life- 
long quest to discover why socialism never seemed to take hold to the same 
degree in the United States as it had in Europe, or even in Canada. Focusing 
on the emergence of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, a party rooted in socialist principles, he argued that 
the unusually high rate of political interest and participation in the province 
helped lay the foundations for its appearance. Years later, he would expand 
this analysis, claiming that the nature of the electoral system in Canada as 
compared to the United States — the latter with a winner-take-all system, the 
former with a proportional representation system — was the major factor 
facilitating the appearance of the Federation in Canada (1968). 

Bendix and Lipset joined one another as colleagues in the early 1950s at 
the newly established Department of Sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. There they began to train a bright young generation of 
new sociologists who carried on their empirical tradition of research. 
Between them they helped to define and to give shape to the new field of 
political sociology. Lipset's most important work in this regard was his 
much-acclaimed Political Man (1959), which eventually sold more than a 
quarter of a million copies.* The work included a number of seminal pieces, 
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including one on the social prerequisites of democracy, and others that relied 
heavily on voting surveys. 

As Lipset and Bendix construed the field of political sociology, it often 
became difficult to figure out where the social realm ended and the political 
realm began. This emphasis is evident, for example, in a collection of articles 
they published in the early 1950s (Bendix and Lipset, 1953) entitled Class, 
Status and Power. In this reworking of Weber's famous essay they tried to 
show how classic and current conceptions of the social world dealt with prin- 
ciples such as that of authority, and with the connections between the nature 
of social classes and power. Naturally they provided readings from such 
thinkers as Karl Marx and Max Weber, but also from leading thinkers of the 
time such as Talcott Parsons. 

The same easy mixing of the social with the political reappeared in 
another key work, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Bendix and Lipset, 
1959).º Here again they sought to show how the new empirical and behav- 
ioral research of sociology could be brought to bear on major questions and 
ideas. Among other key findings of their research was that the pattern of 
social mobility tended to be the same in all industrialized societies, confirm- 
ing the prevailing belief that industrialization itself caused a certain kind of 
mobility. They drew from this particular finding a conclusion that as all 
societies became industrialized, they would tend to converge, and begin to 
look alike. While tantalizing, this conclusion soon would prove to be very 
controversial, both on empirical and on theoretical grounds. 


The Beginning of Ideas and the End of Ideology 

What Bendix and Lipset brought to the study of societies was an infusion of 
big ideas and major ambitions. This was refreshing, particularly given the 
other leading pursuits of major sociologists. At Harvard, for example, 
Parsons and his students thrived mainly in the very abstract realms of social 
theory, making claims and drawing conclusions that seemed distant from the 
real world of politics and voters. At Chicago, in contrast, where sociology 
had been both empirical and strongly influenced by neo-Darwinian concep- 
tions, the intellectual energy had begun to recede by the 1950s, providing a 
large opportunity for scholars like Bendix and Lipset. 

Nevertheless, their research did have its own flaws. They — and probably 
Lipset more than Bendix — were drawn to the thesis that somehow the growth 
and technical.proficiency of Western societies would eventually work its 
miracles everywhere in the world. Although heavily influenced by the writ- 
ings of Marx, they seemed to think that his claims pertained to an earlier 
period of history, one no longer relevant to the modern world. Class, and 
class conflict, seemed to them to be disappearing, to be replaced by the 
benefits of wealth and affluence. Ideology, in the famous words of Daniel Bell 
(1960), had come to an end - so much so that one could look long and hard, 
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‘and rarely, if ever, find the word (much less the enon) of ‘capitalism’ 
appear in their writings. 


The Nature of Democracy 

Perhaps the overriding concern of much of this early work had to do with 
the nature of democracy, how it arose and what it looked like. As with all 
social science, indeed, all of science, some of this concern happened for very 
practical reasons. The United States, along with its allies, had managed to 
defeat regimes in World War II that, had they won, would have run the world 
in a very different way. Why did the democratic regimes of the West manage 
to win World War II? And what could one learn about the roots of demo- 
cracy in order to keep such regimes in place in the future? These were the 
sorts of issues that motivated the concern of this generation of political soci- 
ologists. 

Lipset helped to pioneer many important pieces of jeudi on the theme 
of democracy. He collaborated, for example, with Martin 'Irow and James 
Coleman (1956), the latter of whom already had a growing reputation as a 
brilliant and inventive mathematical sociologist, to produce a seminal analy- 
sis of the International Typographers Union. They claimed that the ITU was 
unique among American unions because its internal politics were democratic, 
defined by regular elections and the movement of different groups of people 
into and out of leadership positions. They wondered how that had come 
about — indeed, Lipset himself admitted a very longstanding interest in this 
particular question. 

What they discovered was that the ITU seemed to engender a high degree 
of interest and participation by its members, the result being unusually high 
levels of education and knowledge among union members. They claimed that 
_ the level of interest and high degree of participation in the governing of the 
ITU helped to sustain its democratic workings. (It is notable, however, that 
they devoted more theoretical attention to the social underpinnings of ITU 
democracy than to the ways in which this governing structure emerged and 
how its officials sustained it. But this approach was fully consistent with the 
orientation of the times.) 

In this tradition of work, the writings of other social scientists also 
played a major part in the growth of political sociology. The key figure here 
was the political scientist Robert Dahl. Dahl (1961; 1967) was interested in 
the nature of power and authority, and used his study of one small com- 
munity, New Haven, to shed light on how power works as well as how demo- 
cratic governments in the United States are run. Through a very careful 
analysis of the workings of New Haven government, including focused atten- 
tion on the emergence and resolution of political issues, Dahl and his col- 
leagues suggested that the nature of pluralist democracy in America is such 
that many voices can be heard, and few, if any, are overpowering. 
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Dahl, moreover, articulated a set of theoretical premises that argued that 
the realms of market and state, money and power, are not overlapping ones, 
but orthogonal to one another. Money does not translate automatically into 
power; if anyone has power in New Haven, it is the Mayor. By defining 
power and authority outside the marketplace, Dahl and his associates, react- 
ing, in part, to earlier community research that argued the leading wealthy 
families are also the powerful families, seemed to suggest that people, or 
groups, with money are simply the equal of those without. Today that sounds 
like a curiously naive and antiquarian notion about American politics. A host 
of other research along similar lines was done in the 1960s, showing, again, 
how other small communities also seemed to be the same as New Haven (also 
see Polsby, 1963). 

However dominant the interest in the roots of democracy, and however 
hegemonic the assumption of pluralism in America, it was not without its 
critics. The key critic was C. Wright Mills, a sociologist teaching at Colum- 
bia. Ever the intellectual curmudgeon, the native Texan crafted a portrait of 
American society (1956) fundamentally different from the one conveyed by 
Lipset and others. Mills insisted that, contrary to popular opinion, American 
democracy was not in fact a democracy at all, but rather a system run by three 
small groups of elites. Lodged in the Pentagon, the Executive branch of the 
federal government, and the board rooms of America's wealthiest corpora- 
tions, e.g. General Motors, these elites essentially made the major decisions 
that ran America. They shared much in common, Mills argued. They 
attended the same private boarding schools; they went to the same major 
society events; they belonged to the same social and political clubs; their jobs, 
whether in business or government, essentially called for the same kinds of 
skills and worldviews; and they often communicated directly with one 
another about key national issues. Bound together tightly, they were “demo- 
cracy in America", a contradiction in terms to be sure, and one that would 
provide the metaphoric fuel for subsequent textbooks and writings in the 
1960s. 

Mills later became a figurehead for a new generation of sociologists, and 
was canonized by an outgoing President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who in his last major speech, voiced fears about the power of 
the “military-industrial complex” on the American horizon. 


Political Domain Assumptions 

As we reflect now on the nature of the differences among these camps of 
political sociologists, it becomes clear that the Dahl-Lipset camp had one 
view of government, whereas Mills and his proteges had quite a different view 
(also see R. Alford and R. Friedland, 1985). Dahl, Lipset and their intellec- 
tual followers viewed government as a realm within which different social 
and economic interests competed to be heard by elected officials. All interests 
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were presumed to be equal; everyone had equal access to the ear of officials; 
and, in the end, no one view, or interest, would become dominant. It was 
through and through an egalitarian view of American democracy, and for a 
time it even seemed to be true. | 

Mills's suppositions were of course far different. His perspective made it 
appear that popular participation simply made no difference to the politics 
of American society. He even argued that older notions about American 
democracy, which rooted democratic politics in the local levels of American 
government, were no longer true. Power had moved beyond the confines of 
communities to become lodged in select positions of national and inter- 
national scope. Only those men and women who sat at the pinnacles of power 
in the military, the corporate world, and the Executive Branch of government 
held sufficient power to make the critical decisions. 

That there now existed two different conceptions of the American polity 
- one that had faith in the very principles underlying American democracy, 
the other parading a critical irony about American politics — created a deep 
and growing fissure in the theoretical and empirical foundations of political 
sociology. In addition, the field began to suffer the slings and arrows of strong 
positivist social science itself. American social science never has been par- 
ticularly comfortable with the philosophical underpinnings of European 
social science, and this claim was as evident as ever in this period of Ameri- 
can intellectual history. There seemed to be a real belief among many social 
scientists that by applying the rigor and techniques of science, through the 
development of behavioral surveys and sophisticated statistical analyses, 
American social science could finally arrive at some fundamental truths. But 
what happened is that one person's truth came to be another person's ideol- 


ogy. 


The Upheavals of the 1960s and Their Consequences for Political 
Sociology 

It was 1964, and the Free Speech movement had erupted on the campus of 
the University of California at Berkeley. Leading sociologists in the depart- 
ment of sociology included Reinhard Bendix, Seymour Martin Lipset and 
Neil Smelser. Lipset soon came to be identified as part of the enemy camp, 
that camp seen as opposed to the protests by students. The division between 
him, and his brand of social science, and the new voices at the gates signaled 
a broader rupture that was about to surface in sociology, generally, and politi- 
cal sociology, in particular. 


Emergent Social Movements 

One of the major targets of the flood of new social research that swept across 
American sociology in the late 1960s was the upsurge of protests and riots. 
The civil rights movement on behalf of black Americans became the subject 
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of a host of new studies (Marx, 1968; Orum, 1972) and remains until today 
the obsessive favorite of many social movement analysts (see, for example, 
Bloom, 1987; McAdam, 1982; Morris, 1984; Payne, 1995). One stream of the 
new effort was devoted to a critical study of older notions about collective 
behavior and social movements, notions which had provided graduate 
school fodder for so many of the new generation of sociologists. Thus, for 
example, the theories of older European social thinkers such as Gustav Le 
Bon (1904; 1910), and American observers such as Eric Hoffer (1951), were 
compared to the events taking place just outside young scholar's classrooms. 
Many of these theories were found to be sorely deficient (McPhail, 1971; 
Orum, 1974). 

There had been the general argument that social movements, like collec- 
tive behavior, were a kind of spontaneous, emergent form of activity; 
however, a number of studies pointed to the strategic plans behind periodic 
protests (see, for example, Oberschall, 1972). Hoffer's claim, that movement 
participants were recruited from among the most marginal niches of Ameri- 
can society, proved so obviously mistaken that observers of the new protests 
actually built theories about how movements recruited members through 
ongoing social networks (Wilson and Orum, 1976; Snow et al., 1980). 

Social movements of the 1960s, and the academic work designed to probe 
their depths, confronted a number of issues and questions left unresolved at 
the end of the 1950s, the close of America's silent generation. The idea, for 
instance, that somehow America in the 1960s represented the end of ideolo- 
gies was now seen merely to be a brief and passing moment in the history of 
American society. In addition, the underlying notion of pluralist theories — 
that everyone could participate in politics and possessed equal access to 
political leaders — simply no longer fit the character of social and political life 
in American society. If everyone could participate, both the dissidents and 
the social scientists who studied them seemed to say, then why have we been 
forced into the streets to decry injustice? 

A number of major sociological works spun off this new intellectual 
energy. There was, for example, the work of William Gamson, one of the 
leading members of the teach-ins at the University of Michigan in the early 
1960s, and friend to many of the founders of the Students for a Democratic 
Society. In his award-winning work, Power and Discontent (1968), Gamson 
furnished a framework for examining social conflicts both from the point of 
view of authorities and of challengers. He noted, among other things, that a 
work such as Smelser's Theory of Collective Behavior (1963) should more 
properly have been termed a theory of social control since its major empha- 
sis was on the reaction of authorities to the outbreak of protest. Drawing, in 
part, on his work on social conflict, he tried to show how both sides to a con- 
flict attempted to create effective strategies for themselves. Somewhat later, 
in 1975, he published another pioneering work, The Strategy of Social Protest, 
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notable especially for the clever manner in which he tested certain hypotheses 
on a range of different movements in American history. 

By the mid-1970s, the study of social movements had become so popular 
among younger sociologists that it had grown into a cottage industry all its 
own, running workshops, sponsoring conferences, and fielding sessions at 
meetings of the American Sociological Association. It became a specialty 
group within the field, thereby defining itself as independent of the field of 
political sociology. Naturally the effect was to diminish the intellectual 
energy and the actual numbers of people available to carry on the tradition 
of research known as political sociology. 

Moreover, some new ideas appeared on the academic horizon, designed 
to reconceive the nature of movements and to furnish a different course for 
their interpretation. Work by John McCarthy and Mayer Zald (1977), plus 
others (see for example, Oberschall, 1973) provided the stimulus to create an 
organizational approach to the study of social movements, moving the field 
away from the “hearts and minds approach”, in the words of Zald and 
McCarthy. But every step forward in the social sciences seems to be 
accompanied by one step backward; thus, while expunging social movement 
research of an unwanted patina of psychology, the new school of resource 
mobilization studies also reduced the play of ideas and ideologies in explain- 
ing the emergence and continuity of social movements. 


Against Behaviorism and Structural-Functionalism 

It was not only the specific theories of the earlier generation of political soci- 
ologists that would come under attack in the 1960s, but the very foundations 
of their view. The critiques of American society that grew both out of the 
civil rights movement and the anti-Vietnam War movement became trans- 
posed into theoretical critiques of American sociology. Lipset and Bendix, 
Smelser and Parsons, came to be seen as representing the American establish- 
ment in sociology; hence, they had to be condemned. 

The landmark work that heralded this new attitude was written by an old 
classmate of Lipset's, Alvin Gouldner. In his The Coming Crisis of Western 
Sociology (1970) Gouldner argued that Parsonian structural-functional 
theory was about to lose its dominance in America as the guiding framework 
for the study of societies. Gouldner provided a number of insightful criti- 
cisms of Parsons, including his criticism of Parsons's Western bias. Gould- 
ner' timing rivaled the best of Jack Benny. Only a few years later, the 
hegemony of the entire Parsonian system would be replaced by that of other 
intellectual frameworks, including some neo-Marxist ones. 

More generally, the emphasis of American sociology on behaviorism 
came under sharp attack. It had become increasingly clear that survey 
research and other strategies for collecting information on social phenomena 
simply were rather limited in their scope and in their conception. Many 
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sociologists began to turn to other forms of evidence to provide the materials 
for their analyses. 


Pour L'histoire 

Along with the critique of behaviorism came an effort to provide a new point 
of view as the foundation for sociology in America. Historical research, 
which had been left mainly to the denizens of departments of history, now 
re-insinuated itself into American sociology in a major fashion. One of the 
principal architects of this new movement was Immanuel Wallerstein. In his 
opus on world systems (1974—89) Wallerstein, drawing on the work and 
inspiration of Fernand Braudel, suggested that in order to understand the 
nature of present societies one had to travel back in time to fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century Europe. By successfully arguing that the causal forces for the 
contemporary world lay several centuries distant, and by virtue of his own 
careful and meticulous use of evidence, Wallerstein helped to furnish a new 
kind of role model for sociologists, both political and otherwise. 

While Wallerstein surely became the most influential among historical 
sociologists at this time, he was by no means the only important figure. Some 
would also point to the writings of Barrington Moore, Jr. (1966) as having 
been equally decisive for the shift in sociology. In his pathbreaking work on 
the nature of fascism and democracy in the modern world, Moore demon- 
strated how one could carefully use the social histories of different countries 
as a way of isolating the sources of political regimes. The breadth of his work 
and the care of his comparisons — even though they later would come to be 
criticized by some scholars, including his own students (Skocpol, 1973) — 
further helped to move sociology in the United States away from its anchors 
in behaviorism and an ahistorical perspective. The shift would become especi- 
ally.evident in the research by younger scholars who identified themselves as 
political sociologists. 


From the Study of Democracy to the Study of Capitalism 
Moore's work provided a significant point of transition from the older to the 
newer types of sociology. The older political sociology, as American soci- 
ology generally, had focused its attention primarily on the nature of demo- 
cratic societies, and how they differed from non-democratic ones. But the 
newer work shifted the locus of attention from democracy, and the polity, to 
capitalism and the economy. Accordingly, political sociology began to shift 
its own bearings away from sociology and towards a new and resurgent form 
of political economy, a discipline of course associated with the writings of 
Karl Marx. 

Marx, and neo-Marxism, now re-entered American sociology in a grand 
and substantial fashion. Particularly significant for students of political soci- 
ology were the writings of Louis Althusser (1977) and his student Nicos 
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Poulantzas (1978). Indeed, careful reading of their major works suggests how 
very far American political sociology had moved from its roots. Althusser's 
structuralism reinvented Marx — many would say obscured him — speaking 
about such issues as the ‘rupture’, and providing an entirely new footing for 
younger American sociologists who took a critical stance towards their native 


land. 


Lingering Themes 
All of this is not to suggest that somehow everything that had constituted 
political sociology in the years immediately following World War II would 
be abandoned. Indeed, of the voices that were raised to intellectual promi- 
nence in the 1950s, that of C. Wright Mills would continue to resonate 
loudest and longest among this second generation of American political soci- 
ologists. Thus, a number of sociologists, and other social scientists, continued 
to evidence an interest in the nature of power and elites in American society. 
The writings of Michael Parenti (1974), Thomas Dye (1976), and most of all, 
G. William Domhoff (1967), figure prominently in the nature of this stream 
of research, all essentially arguing that the notion of democracy in America 
was nothing more than a sham. | 
Moreover, this same leitmotif is to be found in present-day research. 
Important younger sociologists such as Michael Useem (1984), Beth Mintz 
and Michael Schwartz (1985), and Mark Mizruchi (1992) continue this line 
of work, seeking to nail down in more concrete ways the manner in which 
elites are constituted and reconstituted in American society. 


The Changing Emphases of the Sociological Research 

Establishment 
Accompanying the general intellectual shifts of the 1960s and early 1970s, 
something else happened to American sociology. The empirical foundations 
for so much early political sociology had been that of sample surveys and 
other studies of political behavior. Now much of that work had been taken 
over by private organizations, such as the Louis Harris and George Gallup 
firms. Where such polling organizations remained within the academic 
world, such as the National Opinion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago or the Institute of Social Research at the University of Michigan, it 
became clear that what had once been the meat and potatoes for political soci- 
ologists now had become a side order, at best. 

Thus, the new interest in studying history and in using some form of 
political economic perspective generated the growth areas in the field of soci- 
ology in the United States over the course of the 1970s. For example, as the 
American Sociological Association became increasingly parceled into special 
topic areas, the centers for explosive expansion were those of world systems, 
historical sociology and Marxist sociology. 
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Political sociology in the past fifteen years or so has come to look vastly 
different from that of a generation ago. For one thing, political sociology no 
longer occupies a central role in the field of American sociology. There are 
other areas that have attracted more and more students of late, including 
those of health and medical sociology, as well as that of racial and ethnic 
minorities. For another thing, the very material that constitutes the work of 
political sociology no longer relies on the same theoretical frames of refer- 
ence as those of several decades ago. 


The State 

A major shift in the paradigmatic emphases of political sociologists began in 
the early 1970s, fueled in part by the growing distrust of American govern- 
ment.” It was in this period that sociologists both in the United States and 
elsewhere began to think in different ways about the nature of government 
and politics. Scholars such as Lipset and Dahl had construed the nature of the 
American polity as an arena in which contending interests fought among 
themselves to achieve dominance — one that varied from issue to issue and 
never guaranteed enduring power to any group. Under the heavy weight of 
its critics’ intellectual fire, including serious reconsiderations of the sort pro- 
vided by political scientist Theodore Lowi (1969), the polity in the United 
States came to be redefined. 

Though once abandoned as an abstraction whose connotations seemed 
to carry too much theoretical and cultural baggage, not to say echoes of twen- 
tieth-century fascism, the institution of the state was reintroduced into the 
work of American sociologists. Various figures played a prominent part in 
this effort. Among them were Charles Tilly (1975) who wrote a wonderfully 
synthetic and insightful piece on the creation of European nation-states, 
especially noting the significant influence of warfare. (Tilly's work also 
helped to restore the importance of history to the work of political sociolo- 
gists.) In addition there was Martin Carnoy (1984), a scholar of education, 
who provided a very useful review of different perspectives on the nature of 
the state. Amongst other prominent figures in this area were James O'Connor 
(1973), author of a very influential neo-Marxist interpretation of the state's 
fiscal policies; Goran Therborn (1978), a Swedish sociologist; and Gianfranco 
Poggi (1978), author of a brief but interesting historical work on the growth 
of the modern state. 

There were, however, two major protagonists in this effort — Fred Block 
and Theda Skocpol. Block was a neo-Marxist who had been trained in soci- 
ology at Berkeley. In a very influential article published in Socialist Review 
in 1977, Block argued that there is no direct link between the wishes of the 
ruling class of a society and the actions by institutions of the state. Instead, 
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he suggested that state managers could gain a consciousness all their own, and 
take actions that were independent of those of the ruling class. This did not 
mean that in the long run the state came to be cut off from the underlying 
Interests of capitalism; but, it did mean that the institution of the state, and 
its officials, came to represent very important players in the workings of 
modern capitalist societies. Block's work provided a new moment in the 
development of neo-Marxist thought, especially in the United States. 

Theda Skocpol would prove to be the most powerful influence in this 
debate, however. Through a brilliant and forceful reworking of ideas of her 
mentor, Barrington Moore, she argued that the state had to be construed as 
an entity independent from social classes and other social forces in society. 
In contrast to Moore, who had sought to link the revolutionary outcomes of 
modern history primarily to the clash and development of social classes, 
Skocpol (1979) argued that states represent independent administrative forces 
whose own vulnerabilities are critical to the emergence and development of 
social revolutions. What proved particularly compelling about her claims was 
that she coupled them with a very sensitive and careful historical rendering 
of the role of social classes. In effect, she managed to work from a framework 
that acknowledged the reality of classes, and other economic factors, while 
at the same time demonstrating the previously under-recognized importance 
of states as actors. 

Building on her insights into the origins of social revolutions, Skocpol 
worked together with colleagues to further elaborate and strengthen evidence 
on behalf of the state's significance. Most important to this effort was a col- 
lection of articles published in 1985, and sponsored under the aegis of the 
Social Science Research Council in the United States. This work, entitled 
Bringing the State Back In (1985), whose own borrowed title has since been 
mimicked countless times over, provided a rich and varied examination of the 
nature of the state, including important writings by social historians. In 
addition, an equally influential line of research started at Cornell University 
(Robertson, 1993), whose primary contribution was a brilliant analysis of the 
historical development of the American state by Stephen Skowronek, Build- 
ing A New American State (1982). Skowronek showed how an administra- 
tive state was formed in America, plus the special and unique fashion through 
which this state had become different from its European counterparts. 


State-Centered or Society-Centered Theory? 

While political sociologists in America once disputed interpretations of 
American democracy, today they engage in debates about the American 
welfare state. This argument is best manifested in a friendly disagreement 
between the leading principals of two schools of thought — Theda Skocpol, 
who continues to push her view of the state as shaper of social outcomes, and 
Jill Quadagno, who insists that the origins of welfare provisions, in particular, 
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old-age pensions and the care of the elderly in America, spring from the 
underlying economic arrangements of American history.” 

Their disagreement over the meaning and interpretation of the welfare 
state in America is no minor skirmish by any means. What Skocpol and 
Quadagno are dealing with is what, in part, has previously been termed 
America's historic ‘exceptionalism’. From the early part of this century, when 
Werner Sombart (1913; 1976) raised the question of “why no socialism in 
America?” to the present-day, scholars far and wide have been puzzled about 
why the development of welfare provisions, for the elderly, the infirm, the 
young and others, have developed so much more forcefully in European 
countries than in the United States (Laslett and Lipset, 1974). There are an 
assortment of different answers that are now available (also see Orloff, 1993: 
Ch. 2; Quadagno, 1988: Ch. 1; and Skocpol, 1992: Intro.). 

Briefly, there are some who argue that the origins of America's excep- 
tionalism — the fact that its welfare provisions historically have been so much 
more limited than those found in many European countries — derive largely 
from a certain combination of economic, or class-related circumstances. 
Some interpreters have insisted that it has been the absence of a strong 
working class (or that the working class in America emerged after key politi- 
cal gains, such as manhood suffrage) which have led to the weaker welfare 
state in America. Others, taking a generically parallel argument, such as 
Quadagno, cast the interpretation in classic Marxist terminology. Quadagno 
writes, for instance, that “the struggle for old age pensions [in the United 
States] was part of a broader process of class struggle, shaped first within the 
marketplace and later within the electoral-representative political system” 
(1988: 189). Note that the critical role, in her view, is the role of the class 
struggle which animates political struggle. | 

In yet another prize-winning work, Skocpol (1992) furnishes a rather 
complex argument about the origins of welfare provisions in the United 
States, but one that remains squarely within her framework of state-centered 
explanations. Among other things, she finds that the federal government in 
the United States provided pensions to Civil War veterans and their spouses 
for a period of time in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. This 
discovery then provides her with the opportunity for asking why the United 
States failed to create more general welfare pensions and measures, building 
on the Civil War pensions. She argues that there were two central reasons for 
this failure: one, the failure within the United States to develop a strong con- 
stituent force — a cross-class coalition — that could have pressed legislators for 
such action; and two, a struggle between the Democrats and the Republicans 
at the close of the nineteenth century, with the Republicans arguing success- 
fully against any kinds of general measures. Both failures stand out dramatic- 
ally in contrast to the success in Great Britain of early welfare reforms, 
reforms that indeed built upon a cross-class coalition of leading middle class 
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advocates along with strong working class support. Other factors that played 
a role in limiting what she calls paternalist welfare policies — measures to 
protect working men — include the prominent role that courts would play in 
the United States, especially through the long and tangled process of judicial 
review. 

She carries her historical analysis further to consider the successful out- 
comes of maternalist welfare measures — pensions for mothers, and protec- 
tive legislation for women workers. Here her argument becomes very 
complex, conditioned by a number of special circumstances, and varying 
from one policy domain to another. But her general point is that it is politi- 
cal forces — conditions within the polity, as she now frames it — that are key 
to the successes or failures of efforts to promote new welfare measures in the 
United States. This mode of interpretation contrasts sharply with 
Quadagno's emphasis on class struggle. 

The writings of Quadagno and Skocpol, along with their colleagues, 
such as Ann Orloff and Margaret Weir (also see, Weir, Orloff and Skocpol, 
1988) have helped to set a new agenda for the most recent empirical and 
theoretical work in the sociology of politics, particularly about modern 
American society. Whatever their specific interpretative mode, they retain 
the contemporary emphasis among political sociologists on examining the 
historic origins of specific social and political policies. It is this emphasis, 
more than anything else, that provides such a stark contrast to the political 
sociology of yesteryear, the endless studies of voting and other forms of 
political behavior. 


Political Sociology in Retrospect and Prospect 

Today there is little question that the work of Skocpol and other sociologists 
who write about the state — or polity — furnishes an important antidote to the 
work of a previous generation of political sociologists. By focusing on the 
ways that political institutions can shape and reshape social forces, even in a 
weak state system such as the United States, Skocpol has provided an impor- 
tant freshness to the work of modern political sociologists. 

But, I believe, this emphasis on the state has had an unintended conse- 
quence. By defining political sociology as the study of the character and play 
of the state, today's political sociologists have shifted the foundations for 
their research from sociology to political science.!? Scholars who enter the 
field of sociology do so not because of their fascination with the state, or 
other political forces, but because of their interest in social phenomena — 
social networks, social institutions, generally, and the like. In effect, I believe 
the emphasis on the state in modern political sociology has shifted the field 
so far towards political science that, apart from some people who remain 
interested in elites, or past social history, there is little reason for sociologists 
to be truly excited about the ideas of the field. 
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While this, of course, represents the major risk to the continuing vitality 
of the field of political sociology, the benefit of recent work lies in the empha- 
sis it places on the study of “social institutions”. Indeed, there seems a general 
intellectual movement afoot among American sociologists to focus on the 
nature of such institutions. One finds a recent interesting work, for example, 
by the political scientists James March and Johan Olsen (1989) which cele- 
brates the renewed interest in understanding institutions among a varied 
group of social scientists that includes, besides sociologists, economists as 
well as political scientists. Walter Powell and Paul DiMaggio (1991) also talk 
about the new “institutionalism” among students of social organization in the 
United States. As I noted above, a recent issue (1993) of the journal Social 
Science History, the journal of the Social Science History Association in the 
United States, has a lead article that provides a very perceptive overview of 
trends in the past forty years in American political science. 

I, myself, have become an advocate in recent years of this institutional- 
ist point of view, especially with regard to my own work that explores the 
development of American cities (Orum, 1995). There is much to recommend 
a renewed focus on the play of social institutions. I also believe that there are 
several important reasons to help explain this shift of emphasis in sociology, 
generally, and in political sociology, in particular. One is the simple fact that 
studies of political participation, and voting, in the end provided so little his- 
torical depth or intellectual fascination that they could not by themselves 
sustain the field of political sociology. After all, there is only so much that 
can be said about voting patterns, or trends, even after a series of several presi- 
dential elections. Another reason, of course, is that history has re-entered 
sociology, and the social sciences, in a far more interesting fashion than it 
heretofore possessed. Much of this new elan to the study of history came 
about because of important ideas that were transplanted from Europe to the 
United States, particularly notions to be found in the writings of scholars like 
Braudel. Finally, I think that the rise of the new institutionalism in American 
sociology accompanies, and is sustained by, a decline among sociologists in 
the empirical study of individuals and individualism. Social psychology, once 
in vogue to explain such phenomena as collective behavior, was left dis- 
credited by a good deal of research work in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

And yet not all of sociology, nor political sociology, has embraced the 
new institutionalism with open arms. There is, indeed, a rival trend, fueled 
by the intellectual forces both of political science and, especially, the field of 
economics, that argues on behalf of a new, indeed, intellectually more 
powerful conception of the individual for the basis of a new sociology. 1 
write here of course about the movement to develop a sociology based upon 
the conception of the individual as a “rational actor”. Grounded in writings 
such as Michael Hechter's Principles of Group Solidarity (1987) and James 
Coleman's monumental Foundations of Social Theory (1990), this school 
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draws its credibility from the intellectual allure and power of theoretical 
economics. 

I believe, when all is said and done, the style of this work seems so 
fundamentally at odds with the manner of much of American sociology that 
it will be unlikely to dislodge the new emphasis on social institutions. Ameri- 
can sociologists, even in the time of Parsons, always seemed to prefer a 
grounded approach to the study of the social world — one that relied heavily 
both on a strong empiricism and the creation of inductive social theory. The 
work of Skocpol, of course, exemplifies the best of this kind of sociological 
tradition. Rational actor theories, in contrast, approach the world with 
deductive models which seem so abstract as to leave out the most interesting 
parts of the world for political sociologists, namely, the fights and conflicts, 
and the gradual incremental fashion in which social institutions are con- 
structed. 


Notes 


I want to thank my two close.colleagues, John Johnstone and Steve Warner, as well 
as the editor of this issue, Baruch Kimmerling, for their very helpful comments and 
suggestions. If 1 failed to act on all of them, I hope they will forgive me. 


1. To confirm my general impression of the field's fortunes, I checked with the 
American Sociological Association to learn of the numbers of members of various 
subfields. There now are 37 different specialty groups of the ASA. The subfield, 
Sex and Gender is the most popular, with 1317 members in 1995; it was followed 
next in membership by the Medical Sociology group, with 980 members; next 
came the subfield of Organizations, Occupations and Work with 936 members, 
then Racial and Ethnic Minorities with 865 members. The relatively new group, 
Sociology of Culture, includes 865 members. Political Sociology has about the 
same number of memberships as the subfield Collective Behavior and Social 
Movements, the former with 554, the latter with 549 members. Among the least 
popular subfields of the ASA at present is that of Rational Choice (205 members) 
and Peace and War (216 members). I need to emphasize that many ASA members 
belong to more than one group, and it is likely that people who belong to the 
Political Sociology group also belong to the subfield of Collective Behavior and 
Social Movements. 

2. In preparing this review, I draw attention to the major shift ¿rom a behavioral 
orientation to an institutional one. At first I thought this represented some kind 
of original insight. Then, in consulting an article which 1 had skimmed briefly a 
couple of years ago, I discovered much the same theme. Perhaps I remembered it 
subconsciously. 1 prefer to think that both its author and 1 arrived at some of the 
same conclusions. See David Brian Robertson (1993). 

3. It is important to add that, while Bendix and Lipset both undertook very impor- 
tant historical studies themselves, the defining mark they left on the field of 
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political sociology at the time was an interest in understanding contemporary 
political events, particularly through the study of behaviors such as voting and 
general political participation. 

4. The book has also been forever etched into the memory of those who saw John 
Belushi in the movie Continental Divide, where it made its appearance on the 
bookshelves of Belushi, who played a Chicago journalist in the mold of Mike 
Royko. For trivia buffs, it is notable that Lipset called one of his latest compara- 
tive books Continental Divide, in recognition of the Belushi movie. 

5. In language that draws upon contemporary work, we would probably say that 

they over-conceptualized the “social” features of a nation, and under-conceptual- 

ized the “political” or ‘governmental ones. 

For an important related work, also see Ralf Dahrendorf (1959). 

7. This is not to say that the state was not previously recognized as a major insti- 
tution among political sociologists — see, for example, Reinhard Bendix (ed.), State 
and Society (1968) — but it simply did not play a very prominent role in the ana- 
lytical work of political sociologists. 

. Nevertheless, it remains true that the primary criticism of Skocpol's work on social 
revolutions is that it relies exclusively on English-language sources and fails to use 
any original primary source documents. 

9. It is interesting to note that the two sociologists contended for the presidency of 
the American Sociological Association in 1995, with the winner being Jill 
Quadagno. 

10. It is notable in this regard that Skocpol recently replaced her full-time appoint- 

ment in sociology at Harvard with a joint appointment between government and 
sociology. 
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ea al Meanings and 


Boundaries of the “Political' 


T- major objective of this report is to analyze developments in political 
sociology (hereafter PS) over the last half century. PS is the science that 
deals with the “political”. The “political”, and its degree of conceptual dif- 
ferentiation from other spheres of social activity, as well as its institutional 
autonomy, is of course a historical and culturally constructed term that 
changes its meaning from time to time and from culture to culture. Its very 
definition and the drawing of boundaries even at the present point of time 
and among our Western” academic culture raises a high level of controversy 
and dilemma (Maier, 1987: 3-10). There are, however, universal core com- 
ponehts of the “political”, beyond variations of time and culture. From this 
point of view, the “political” is the public domain within which the basic rules- 
of-the-game in society are determined and applied through the use of covert 
and/or overt coercive power. The relation between continuity and change 
relates to patterns by which legitimate force, power and authority is used and 
distributed in society. However, as will be shown below, the placement of “the 
political” in the public domain only serves as the framework through which 
the problematic analytical nature of “the political” can be tackled. Determin- 
ing that the focus of political society is the public sphere, obliges us to deal 
with the changing meanings and boundaries of both “private” and “public” and 
the relations among them. 

Among the most puzzling features of PS is that its intellectual found- 
ing fathers — let me list them as Tocqueville, Spencer, Mosca, Pareto, Schum- 
peter, Marx and Weber — would have denied the basic legitimacy of this 
academic enterprise. They examined social processes and institutions as an 
inseparable entity, only accessible through holistic analysis. For them the 
political, economic, stratificational, familial, cultural and all other insti- 
tutions are only understood as interrelated spheres of “society”. Even the 
appearance of the foremost “political” institution, “the state”, was considered 
as the emergence of an additional part of an evolving social-order, patterned 
by economic and cultural factors. From the other side, a careful — but perhaps 
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highly interpretative — reading of these and other founders of sociology may 
easily lead to the conclusion that “they emphasized the political sphere as the 
most important dimension of human existence in relation to other types of 
human associations, particularly family and kin groups, with their inter- 
personal relations and primordial ties’ (Eisenstadt, 1970: 3). 

One matter seems beyond controversy — PS is the branch of the social 
sciences which studies “the political" within the context of the “social” whole. 
However paradoxically, many agree that the “moment of birth” of political 
sociology as a distinct subfield was the moment when the distinction between 
“the social? and “the political”, or between state and society, occurred. The 
ability to distinguish between “social” and “political” created the cognitive pre- 
condition necessary for a sociology of politics devoted to the study of socio- 
logical assumptions about political processes and institutions, as separate 
phenomena from their wider social context. Yet, at the same time, a demand 
arose to bring back the social into the political. 

This analytical tension plays out as seen in the following example. In 
order to examine participation in political-society, such as elections to a 
parliament, conceptually and theoretically the scholar must presume the 
autonomous existence of a political order and its specific formal and informal 
roles and institutional structures. But at the same time, the scholar's theory 
or conceptual framework has to consider additional factors that are prima 
facia unrelated to “politics”, such as the structure of trust in society, class, 
ethnic, racial and gender divisions and the images and identities of the col- 
lectivity, the place and structure of the family in society, the nature of the 
hegemonic culture, the location of official and popular religions, etc. 

By separating the "political from its social context the political-oriented 
subfield undermines its ability to create sociological theory, analysis and 
verification. As Sartori (1969: 196) puts it, the “social” becomes a ‘given’, or 
an external factor, in understanding political processes, just as for economists 
the political and the social structures are taken as “a given”. Such a separation 
might be good enough for the establishment of a “political science”, focused 
on formal and informal political processes and structures, but is not appro- 
priate for a subfield in sociology. From the perspective of PS a double, dialec- 
tical process, occurs: after the separation of the “political” from the “social”, 
and the creation of a "sociology of politics? as a separate “science of politics”, 
a necessary reintegration of both “parts” occurs. 

Erik Allardt (in this volume) endorses Sartori's controversial approach 
that PS is in fact a “genuine border field”, which is separated both from soci- 
ology as well as political science, but includes both.! This is perhaps the most 
sharply and usurpatory definition of the boundaries of PS, as an autonomous 
and separate field in social science, that at the same time is an all-inclusive 
discipline dealing with all politically related phenomena. As will be seen later, 
taking one step forward and arguing that “everything is political” closes the 
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circle, pushing PS in a centrifugal theoretical and institutional movement 
threatening its very existence. 

From virtually any angle that one approaches PS, one of its major con- 
cerns and research objectives of its practitioners is ‘power’, its different char- 
acter and bases, its institutional embodiment and distribution among 
different foci. To put it in the most simplistic way, power is the ability of 
persons or groups to intentionally impose their will and/or interests over 
others, by controlling different resources including violence (Wrong, 1995). 
Pierre Bourdieu asserts, for example, that the desire for power, even in Its 
‘symbolic’ form, shapes and continuously constructs every sphere of social 
life, regardless of the ideology or the values of a social entity, from individual 
actors to any larger size collectivity. “Objective power relations”, argues 
Bourdieu (1990: 135), “tend to reproduce themselves in symbolic power 
relations. In the symbolic struggle for production of common sense, or, more 
precisely, for a monopoly over legitimate naming, agents put into action the 
symbolic capital [e.g. titles of nobility or of education] that they have 
acquired in previous struggles". 

Thus, politics is a continuous struggle over the perception of the social 
world. On the objective level, it is taking actions to show up and to show off 
certain realities, such as organizing a demonstration to exhibit one group's 
power, size, cohesion, mobilization capacity, visibility, etc. On the subjective 
level, symbolic power is used to fix or to change the very categories of per- 
ception and evaluation of the “social”. For Bourdieu any practice of any 'soci- 
ology’ is in fact an act of using [symbolic] power; as a science which works to 
uncover the laws of production of science, sociology provides not means of 
domination, but perhaps means to dominate domination” (Wacquant, 1992: 51). 


The Birth of a Discipline 


Dominate domination or not, there is also no agreement about the very 
moment at which PS was born. Walter Runciman (1963) put it, for example, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, and related it to Marx's criticism of 
Hegel's Philosophy of Law and Lorenz von Stein's history of social move- 
ments. Tom Bottomore (1979) tends to predate the distinction between pol- 
itics and the rest of the social realm to the eighteenth-century writings of the 
Encyclopedists, to Saint-Simon, Proudhon and to the famous Essay on the 
History of Civil Society of Adam Ferguson, later adopted by Marx via Hegel. 
But Marxism itself, as a kind of political sociology which developed .sepa- 
rately from its ideological counterpart in the West, was unable to distinguish 
between the political, social and economic. | 

Almost from the beginning of PS, we see that the early thinkers who 
founded the subfield held critical and “radical” approaches towards political 
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institutions and systems, the state and regime — and not only towards the pre- 
revolutionary (French and American) ancien regimes. By the analytical dis- 
tinction between “social” and “political” they desired to create or to imagine 
social entities (Anderson, 1983) which would counter-balance the state and the 
political”, Lipset (1959) dated the birth of PS as the crises brought on by the 
Reformation and the industrial revolution, which led Bodin to formulate the 
idea of the sovereignty of the state and its primacy over other social institutions. 
But an institutionalized PS is a latecomer to sociology. One of its roots 
1s social and political criticism and protest movements, and I would state that 
today, as an ideal type, an inherent-part of “being political” in sociology also 
means “being critical”. This criticism is three-fold: (a) a critical approach 
towards the sociologist's immediate sociopolitical environment, by differen- 
tiating her- or himself from the given establishment and power-foci and 
through a continuous effort to create and defend her/his professional and 
intellectual autonomy; (b) by being critical, if necessary, towards the existing 
domestic and universal sociological approaches, theories and paradigms. This 
includes criticism of the community which practices “sociology” in the frame- 
work of a dominant theory and ideological milieu, as asserted by Gouldner 
(1970: 14): 
A critique of sociology also requires detailed and specific analysis of dominant 
theoretical and intellectual products that sociology has created. It is these intel- 
lectual products that distinguish sociology from other activities that justify its 
existence, and produce its distinctive impact on the larger surrounding society. 


There can be no serious critique of sociology without a fine grained, close 
analysis of its theories and theorists. 


And if this imperative is correct for sociology in general, it is all the more 
so for PS and political sociologists in particular, who are dealing with the 
basic distributive mechanisms and rules-of-the game in the society and the 
state. Thus, sociologists tend to be a part of hegemonic cultures, especially in 
highly politicized and mobilized societies where they make ‘self-evident’ 
framework decisions, such as periodizations, or by using ideologically loaded 
terms and concepts (Kimmerling, 1992). 

Sometimes sociology is openly used as an additional tool of political 
oppression, as in the Soviet Union of the 1960s, when the imported func- 
tionalist paradigm was used to sanctify the ‘stability’ of the sociopolitical 
system through a fusion with the ‘science of Marxism-Leninism’ (see 
Voronkov and Zdravomyslova in the present volume). In contrast, Saudi 
Arabia and Iran completely banned any teaching of political sociology, as 
contradictory to ‘Islamic science’. Even democratic regimes are sometimes 
inimical to sociology in general, and PS in particular. The technocratic Tory 
regime in Britain cut many budgets and funds during the 1980s, following 
PM Margaret Thatcher’s declaration that Britain had too many sociologists 
and too few engineers’, as reported by Rootes in this report. 
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(c) Adopting a reflexive and continuously critical approach towards our- 
selves and our sociological practices is especially necessary because our pro- 
fession is an all-embracing calling that penetrates our self and collective 
identities, and serves for-many of us as a functional equivalent of ideology or 
civil-religion.3 Before the revitalization of sociology with moderate conflict- 
oriented approaches (for example by Ralf Dahrendorf, Lewis Coser, Max 
Gluckman, and later Michael Hechter, and Theda Skocpol and her associ- 
ates), the critical role of PS was not self-evident. For example the canonic 
book of Lipset, Political Man, which is considered as an 'examplar' in 
Kuhnian terms,* and formed the professional views of many generations of 
students and scholars in PS, can hardly be considered “critical”. This book, 
which was written under the strong influence of the rise of Nazism and the 
Second World War, glorifies the stability and persistence of the American 
system and democracy. When Lipset was concerned and critical of “anti- 
intellectualism” in the United States, he stated that the root of this phenom- 
enon is “in the lack of hereditary aristocracy, to lay down certain basic norms 
of upper-class behavior developed as a part of their way of life” (1985: 363). 
Lipset, citing David Riesman, equated “political anti-intellectualism” as a 
form of “class struggle’, and this was considered as the major “class struggle’ 
in American society. Perhaps it is significant that one of the major critiques 
of the American sociopolitical system of that time, C. Wright Mills's argu- 
ments about the predominance of the military-industrial complex over 
“American democracy”, is not even mentioned in Lipset's examplar. 

The so-called Critical Frankfurt School of Max Horkheimer, Jürgen 
Habermas, Herbert Marcuse and Theodor Adorno, even after temporary trans- 
plantation to the United States, had a very small impact on American PS? 
especially on the mainstream of American academic sociology. This was the case 
not only because of the Frankfurt School's unpopular views, but also because 
their philosophical tendencies blurred boundaries between the “cultural”, ‘social’ 
and ‘political’, and their lack of a coherent sociological theory failed to provide 
a model by which the dominant model of Parsonian functionalism of the time 
could be challenged. When the ‘New School’ was re-established in Berlin and 
Frankfurt by Habermas and Adorno, they failed to fulfil a real critical role in 
post-war Federal Germany, as will be shown below. Only in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s did figures like Irving L. Horowitz, William Gamson, Immanuel 
Wallerstein, Charles Tilly and Theda Skocpol reintroduce a critical standpoint 
into American PC, later receiving reinforcement from European immigrant 
sociologists such as Anthony Giddens, Michael Mann and Daniel Chirot.* 


Institutionalization of Political Sociology 


Despite the centrality of the political-as-a-social institution, the insti- 
tutionalization of PS as an autonomous field in contemporary sociology was 
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slow and relatively late. The birth of PS as a calling might be dated to the 
aftershock of the Second World War. At this point, sociologists began to pay 
a great deal of attention to “political subjects? such as nationalism and the state 
as a nation-state, ethnic relations, minorities, war and the military, etc. This 
was also the case with “local sociologies” such as occurred in Poland and 
described by Hieronim Kubiak in this volume. 

The most salient institutional statement was made by the establishment 
of The Committee on Political Sociology within the framework of The Inter- 
national Sociological Association at the 4th World Congress of Sociology 
(Strasa, September 1959). This occurred long after similar “committees” were 
already established for fields such as stratification and mobility, industrial 
sociology, urban, family, religion, leisure, medicine, and law (Rokkan, 
1970: 3).? Most of the topics presented in the first organized meetings and 
symposia, reflected the desire of an escape from behaviorism and “national 
empiricism”, but at the same time expressed a conviction in the new religion 
of 'data-gathering' for rigorous comparative and macro-level studies, and 
case studies, in political behavior and *modernization' of diverse “developing 
countries”. 

Another important issue was that of the European unification process, 
at the heart of which was the debate over the role of economic factors which 
were supposed to “spill-over” into the political and cultural realms, and then 
to create new identities and loyalties. The first visionaries of a post-war 
United States of Europe were a bunch of sociologists and political scientists, 
who were sometimes active politicians such as Altiero Spinelli and Ralf 
Dahrendorf. Persons like Karl W. Deutsch, Ernest Haas, Nils Lungren, Leon 
Lindeberg and many others felt that their skills should be used to lead a major 
political and historical revolution (see Hodges, 1972). This group was 
backed-up by Daniel Bell, Edward Shils, S.M. Lipset and others who shared 
a strong conviction of the coming ‘end-of-ideologies’ era and a new rational- 
istic and pragmatic political, social and materially prosperous period. 


Sociology and History 


While not always the case, sociological work dealing with the political sphere 
is often accompanied or supported by comparative-historical and macro- 
sociological research, best exemplified by Louis Hartz's comparative his- 
torical research of settler nations, Barrington Moore's work on modern 
political regimes, Shmuel N. Eisenstadt's seminal work on political systems 
of the ancient empires (see Skocpol, 1984), and most recently Michael Mann's 
opus magnum on four sources of social power. Thus, it is not surprising that 
Birgitta Nedelmann (in Current Sociology 45(2), April 1997) offers an ideal 
typical model of PS with four interrelated elements for the study of political 
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phenomena which includes theoretically-guided empirical research within a 
macro-sociological and historical context. 

In her highly critical essay on the re-building of sociology and PS in post- 
World War Federal Germany, Nedelmann shows how “history” was com- 
pletely removed from PS. The highly influential Otto Stammer of the Free 
University of Berlin wrote of “the science of the present”. Almost three gener- 
ations of political sociologists were trained within an a-historical bubble. 
Nazi Germany, its totalitarian regime, the collapse of the Weimar Republic, 
the holocaust and the partition of Germany were all considered “history”, and 
hence outside the political sociologist's scope of interest. In 1946 at the first 
convention of the German Sociological Association a declaration was made 
stating that: “the National Socialist regime is a metaphysical secret that soci- 
ology is unable to touch”. This evaluation was not challenged for many years. 

From Nedelmann's article we see that the temporal and geopolitical 
boundaries of “German society” and its sociology were conveniently drawn 
to fit the new hegemonic culture creating Federal Germany as a completely 
other entity, not only disconnected from its Nazi past but even from the 
Weimarian legacy. Even Ralph Dahrendorf considered the Nazi regime as 
“specific” and “unique” and as such out of the auspices of sociological gener- 
alization and the scientific approach. Nedelmann very convincingly 
demonstrates the harm this phenomenon caused to German political soci- 
ology, which enthusiastically adopted American positivism and functional- 
ism and ignored any research about national and ethnic identities, 
xenophobia and other sensitive and past-related topics. The exclusion of these 
central topics from West German PS had a boomerang effect, leaving PS 
theoretically and empirically unprepared in the face of the 1989 collapse of 
East Germany (see also Münch, 1993). As a result, the German public placed 
blame on sociologists for having failed as scientists, which further con- 
tributed to the already low prestige of the discipline. 

At the other extreme, historicizing PS has its own costs and dangers. 
History, even more than other social sciences, is a part of given partially con- 
structed realities, including an imagined community (Anderson, 1983), col- 
lective identities and national myths. If history as it is written is not critical 
and self-aware, the sociologist enters into an even greater ethnocentric 
bubble. A good example is the sociological creation and verification of 
establishment versions of Zionist-Jewish history (Kimmerling, 1995). Thus, 
as suggested by Orum, an alternative to behaviorism was made possible by a 
fusion between sociology and history within the ‘total-science’ of social- 
history, inspired by Fernand Braudel, Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch of the 
Annales school. The fusion made possible the turn toward a world-system 
approach in PS. This approach was mainly based on case studies deeply 
rooted in history, breaking-up not only the supposed political and geo- 
graphical boundaries of states, societies and countries, but also blurring the 
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temporal boundaries between past and present. From this we see that one 
cannot really make sense of the macroscopic context and processes without 
a good comparative-view, both in substance and method. 

If one studies a ‘society’ (e.g. the Canadian, French and Indian societies) 
as a “case study’ within a comparative context, then it becomes difficult only 
to view the unit in terms of the ‘present’. One almost always needs the ‘his- 
torical context’, and in so doing the time-boundaries between the ‘present’ 
and “past”, or between two disciplines that are usually considered separate — 
sociology and history — are blurred (Badie, 1992). The meeting between soci- 
ology and history, or more precisely between sociologists and historians, 
tends to be uneasy for both. The historians, righteously, perceive their 
‘output’ as ‘final’, when sociologists come along and usually use the his- 
torians writings as ‘raw material’. The historians see their case-study as 
‘singular’ if not ‘exceptional’, while sociologists search for ‘universal 
phenomena’ by placing the cases into a comparative framework drawing 
generalizations from each case. 

The focus of PS on the analysis of rules-of-the-game in society, change 
and constitutions of social-orders in wide macro-historical perspectives led 
to the “golden age’ of the 1970s. PS was informally coronated as the major 
‘paradigm-granting’ and theory-providing field in sociology. Almost all the 
‘classic’ works in diverse sociological schools were related to the ‘political’, 
even if their explicit form did not deal directly with the ‘political’ (Eisenstadt 
and Curelaru, 1976). Even the ‘non-political’ paradigm, such as most of 
Talcott Parsons’s functionalism, included a very lucid theory of the political 
institution rooted in values, internalized norms and control, vis-a-vis the 
coercive state with its omnipotent capacity to exercise violence. Later, the 
same position of the ‘political’ within the oppressive state, this time as an 
overall critique of the “society”, appeared in the ‘existentialist’ approach of 
Jean-Paul Sartre or the dominant ‘mode of production’ approach pushed by 
Louis Althusser and Nicos Poulantzas (P. Anderson, 1980: 51). One does not 
need broad knowledge and a developed imagination to discover that behind 
these approaches lies conflict-oriented theories and the Weberian, Marxist or 
neo-Marxist approaches. Much later Alford and Friedland (1985) regrouped 
the various theoretical approaches toward the ‘state’ and the ‘political’, as 
‘pluralist’, ‘managerial’ and ‘class’, reconfirming the centrality of them for 
sociological theory. 


Sociology of Politics vs Political Sociology! 
The many-faces of PS, its boundaries and practices as an autonomous sub- 


field, are vulnerable to the challenges of a variety of different actors, bodies- 
of-knowledge and competing disciplines: From within sociology, PS was 
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partially challenged by stratification, class and community studies. Most 
recently postmodernist cultural sociology and the sociology of gender, con- 
flict resolutions, and various “sociologies” of minorities and other “studies” 
have provided the internal sociological challenge — as discussed below. From 
political science, which strongly institutionalized itself as a separate disci- 
pline, in spite or perhaps because of Maurice Duverger's unequivocal state- 
ment that in a general way PS and political science are synonymous 
(Duverger, 1968: 21), and from other social sciences, such as political 
economy, political geography, social psychology, history and sometimes even 
language, literature and folklore, other challenges arose. If the political soci- 
ologist enters the public realm (as political analyst or social and political 
critic) he/she encounters “intellectuals”, philosophers, fellow social and other 
scientists, literary and culture critics, legal scholars, media professionals, poli- 
ticians and other “players”, all of whom are trying to shape and reshape the 
public agenda, the collective priorities and the 'rules-of-the-game', and to 
struggle against them over ‘space’ and “air time". 

Potentially the most dangerous partners of the social scientist in general, 
and political sociology in particular, are the governments and regimes in non- 
democratic countries, as is well documented by the different writers in this 
volume. The very act of dealing with social or political issues, through teach- 
ing and research, is often considered “subversive activity”, with some soci- 
ologists jailed for their academic and public activities. Even worse is when 
scientists are acting within a hegemonic ideology or culture that blinds their 
awareness of the limitations of asking certain questions and giving “unthink- 
able” answers (see Nedelmann's article for an example of the first postwar 
generations of German sociologists and historians). An intermediate situ- 
ation is when sociologists are officially obligated to adopt one paradigm, but 
are able to sustain another ‘oral’ science when teaching or entering into dis- 
course with colleagues. 


Feminist and Postmodern Critique 


The decline of different forms of Marxism (i.e. different conflict theories and 
political economic approaches) as the PS critique of neo-conservative, classic- 
socialist and liberal political social orders seems balanced by the sprouting of 
two new interconnected political, cultural, socio-theoretical and philo- 
sophical streams. The first is the feminist movement and theory, and the other 
consists of loosely connected groups of literary theorists, social thinkers and 
sociologists working under the common umbrella of *postmodernism'.? 
The roots of feminism are in different political protest movements, pre- 
dating the Suffragette movement. The feminist political movements were 
joined by some basic observations about built-in social inequalities between 
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men and women. These inequalities are connected to labor market and social 
mobility, as well as the distribution of power and resources and the male- 
hegemonic rules of the game in society. The impact of the feminist critique 
of society from one side and of the social sciences and its male-oriented 
approach from the other side, is considered by many as so dramatic that in 
the ‘silver anniversary’ editorial address of the prestigious Contemporary 
Sociology (May 1996) the editor Dan Clawson declared that ‘in the past 25 
years feminism has reshaped the social sciences more than any single factor’. 
For example, a prominent Canadian sociologist stated that ‘indeed, the 
feminist critique has begun to alter our interpretation of Canadian society’ 
(Brym with Fox, 1989: 3). 

The call for a re-examination of the ‘classical’ question in sociology, of 
the rise and persistence of the capitalistic social order, was inevitable in the 
light of feminist sociology. The capitalist order, following these new 
approaches, was secured by the role of unremunerated family labor and the 
reproduction of ‘labor power’ by raising the next generation through the 
‘proper socialization’ of the household economy. In addition, as asserted by 
Bonnie Fox, presuming that ‘gender identity is a basic component of all . 
human subjectivities, all analysis of social relations must consider gender 
ideology, and recognize that gender is always salient to men as well as to 
women’ (Brym with Fox, 1989: 167). Nevertheless, it seems that at this stage 
it is a large exaggeration to assert that feminist theory has really had a con- 
siderable impact on social theory and practice, and especially on political 
sociology, with the exception of its more critical branches. The present 
volume provides vivid evidence of the limited scope of its theoretical 
impact.!^ However, as demonstrated below, the institutional impact of femin- 
ism is considerable. 

The postmodern turn, at first glance, intellectually and professionally 
depoliticized the scholarly study of the political realm in society, and has had 
a greater impact on PS than feminism. Postmodernism stresses relativism and 
the denial of positivism, rationalism and any ability to refer to a single, objec- 
tive reality as constructed by the culture of Enlightenment and the ‘regime 
of reason’. Many have taken postmodernism to mean not only the decon- 
struction, but also the intended destruction of any scientific approach. The 
overemphasis on linguistics and ‘discursive practices’ looks like a reduction 
from macro-societal and socio-political analysis to a barren engagement with 
trivial fragments of cultures and subcultures. On one hand political studies 
appear conquered by a narrowly envisioned ‘cultural studies’, yet on the 
other hand the ‘political’, even on the macro-societal level, is not ‘eliminated’ 
or even limited. Almost ‘everything’ becomes ‘political’, very similar to the 
manner in which feminist theory has turned the ‘private’ realm into the 
‘public’ realm, and the woman’s body into a ‘political battleground’ (Mouffe, 
1995; Fraser, 1995; Zerilli, 1991). The ‘great dichotomy’ in political thought 
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of the “private” vs “public” realms, as Bobbio (1992) calls it, is proven as arti- 
ficial. In place of this dichotomy, a third space of popular movements and 
collective mobilization associations based on communities and informal net- 
works appears (Somers, 1995: 230). 

For example, the meaning of “citizenship” (as defined by T.H. Marshall 
and his followers) 1s seriously challenged by an encounter with feminist and 
postmodernist theories. How can the concept of citizenship be reformulated 
to account for theories. How can the concept of citizenship be reformulated 
to account for gender-inequalities and the adverse position of the minority 
“other” in society. The very meaning of “nation” and “nationalism” — invented, 
imagined or real — and “ethnicity” is held up for major reformulation in the 
face of the many groups which are excluded from the mainstream of social 
theory. Foucault demonstrated that, through discourse, those that have 
power established a “regime of truth” determining “true” and “false”, as well as 
the appropriate techniques for inquiry and validation (Hall, 1988: 50-52). The 
construction of the “regime of truth” is, of course, one of the major outcomes 
and aims of the political. 

However, the ‘postmodernist-political’ is in many cases not one insti- 
tution, or one unified process. It becomes more a principle of operation or 
practice in diverse societal realms, just as Derrida talks of 'politics of inven- 
tion”, “politics of culture” or “politics of war”: 


Someone may invent by fabulation, by producing narratives to which there is 
no corresponding reality outside the narrative, or else one may invent by pro- 
ducing a new operational possibility [such as a printing or nuclear weaponry, 
and I am purposely associating these two examples, since the politics of in- 
vention is always at one and the same time a politics of culture and a politics of 
war]. (1991: 204) i 


Postmodernist critical thinking has managed the depoliticization and 
repoliticization of the “social” by means of the reintroduction of the concept 
of “public sphere' into socio-political theory and the research agenda. The 
‘public sphere’, like the Hegelian notion of “civil society”, is a product of 
bourgeois culture and a realm or a societal space located between and vis-a- 
vis the family and the state (see Taylor, 1990; Cohen and Arato, 1992; Selig- 
man, 1992). But unlike the “civil society” concept, it is neither a “volunteer 
association” of individuals nor the “invisible hand” of the market, but an insti- 
tutionalized arena of ‘discursive interaction” (Fraser, 1991). 

Similarly, with the idea of “civil society”, the Habermasian discursive 
space (Habermas, 1989) is a mode of continuous political participation 
through the medium of ‘talk’ or communicative action. In this space citizen- 
ship materializes through discursive interaction, independent of the economy 
and the state that are subjects as well as rivals of the public realm (Calhoun, 
1992). Free citizens determine the public agenda and critically debate the 
issues of the day using modern communication systems. Of course, ‘to talk’ 
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means the existence of mass-media (such as the diffusion of print technology 
and its commercialization). Dialectically, the constitution of a public/politi- 
cal sphere 1s based on the constitution of the individual, distinct from the 
communality of the society and the state (and maybe the family as well). 
Strangely enough, this Kantian approach i is reinforced by a new individual- 
istic emphasis of “economic man' and rational choice theory, as recently 
developed by James Coleman and others. 


The De-Institutionalization of Political Sociology 


The new cultural and sociopolitical awareness of different minority and ethnic 
groups, fueled by the feminist “revolution”, the feminization of the student 
population interested in sociology, the greater openness towards minority 
groups, and the legitimation of “otherness” granted by some postmodernist 
approaches, has led to a partial institutional re-grouping in the structure of 
the academic social sciences, mainly in North America and in Britain. The rise 
in demand for higher education in the “West” led to the establishment of hun- 
dreds of colleges and the diversification of state-university systems in the US. 
In Britain new universities and polytechnics have banished the monopoly of 
elite and state universities and have changed the profile of higher learning. 
Along with the spread in the access to education, a corresponding shift from 
“universalistic” studies of human behavior to more particularistic studies has 
occurred. A great deal of energy, academic positions and students are now 
devoted to diverse interdisciplinary “studies”, such as women's studies, gender 
studies, environmental studies, Afro-American studies, Native-American 
studies, Hispanic studies, Jewish studies, Islamic studies, social policy studies. 
In some measure these also include the earlier established international studies 
and communication and mass media studies. 

These institutional changes go hand in hand with the postmodernist 
intellectual critique of oppressive Western (white, European-American) 
civilization, and internal and external cultural, political and economic 
colonialism of the “West” vs the “rest” (see Said, 1978; Hechter, 1975). A 
respondent to Christopher Rootes's survey (this volume) noted that “politi- 
cal sociology is a victim of its own success', as it is now labeled as a con- 
servative and orthodox discipline vis-a-vis the emerging “critical studies”. 

Minority groups entering the market have created a demand for this type 
of knowledge, and in some universities the demand is accompanied by politi- 
cal pressures from local and national interest groups. Many of the insti- 
tutions, in a manner resembling the earthquake of the:1960s but also from 
ideological conviction, rush to meet the *demands'.!6 This partial restruc- 
turation of the academic institution has a direct impact on different disci- 
plines and fields, including PS. The teaching, and sometimes the research of 
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political processes, are multiplied; from one side still under the institutional 
host of the “classic” departments such as political science and sociology, but 
from the other under the umbrella of the particularistic “studies”. In these 
frameworks history, literature, society, economy and culture are re-inter- 
preted to fit theories (and many times the ideologies) of a given area of “study”. 
Thus, the theoretical developments demonstrate convergence with political 
and cultural developments, and it is not yet clear who subjugated who in this 
kulturkampf of *multi-culturalism' over the hegemony of the “center”. 


International and Indigenous Sociology 


Similar trends of ‘particularization’ are detectable in other ‘domestic’ or local 
sociologies. Sociologists in general, and political sociologists in particular, 
seemingly share a strong commitment to their own societies and socio- 
political problems. Most of them have successfully developed a body of 
knowledge about their own societies and have developed textbooks devoted 
to the particular society.!” Four basic options for the political contextualiza- 
tion of a domestic society appear. The first is to build and reset “the society” 
within a bubble” (as the national historians usually prefer), as an exceptional, 
unique and incomparable entity. Sometimes a claim is made for the need for 
a special methodology and terminology to analyze and explain the particular 
society.!8 The second involves analyzing a particular society as different from 
others, yet attempting to make a generalization of its difference. Third, one 
can analyze a given society through universalistic terms (such as analysis 
through functionalistic or Marxist paradigms), but without use of a system- 
atic comparative context. Fourth, a particular society can be analyzed as a 
part of a universalistic pattern (capitalism, settler-society, etc.), by stressing 
the common and the different aspects of the society when compared with the 
“family” to which it belongs. 

Sociologists continuously participate in the production of culture, 
images, political myths and identities of their own collectivity, as members of 
the cultural elite. A crucial question is the extent to which they are aware that 
they are a part of the game, and not just participant-observers. Moreover, the 
professional output of sociologists represents a mixture of their double- 
position in society, as social scientists and as members of a particular collec- 
tivity. They are also products of their own culture, and have explicit or 
implicit class, ethical, religious, national, and gender interests. 

After the Second World War non-American, and mainly the non-core- 
society sociologists, had to grapple with their internal autonomy. In Poland 
under the communist regime, for example, they succeeded in doing this by 
maintaining institutional links with the “international community” (as 
reported in this volume by Hieronim Kubiak). In times of crisis, observes 
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Kubiak, PS becomes a sociology of crisis. Sociological practices are not 
expressed through writing books or papers, lecturing to students, or carry- 
ing out research, but through active participation in strikes, demonstrations, 
negotiations or the giving of advice. The boundaries between direct political 
involvement and PS are completely blurred. A different reaction to political 
and social crisis is described by Voronkov and Zdravomyslova (in this 
volume), during the Russian revolution. Here the boundaries between 
“science” and political actions were also blurred, but the sociologists remained 
sociologists because their professional knowledge was regarded as useful, 
both for the democratization activists as well as for the conservative power- 
holders who tried to suffocate the protest movements and the democratiza- 
tion process. The sociologists, mainly those who were peripheral and 
sometimes oppressed by the Soviet regime, not only participated in 'revol- 
ution' but also worked to sociologically “conceptualize the situation”. As par- 
ticipant observers in the movements they produced professional reports and 
papers. Later these “underground” (samizdat) papers were reprinted in pro- 
fessional journals, and the crisis period proved to be the major trigger of the 
birth of a Russian PS. 

Russian political sociologists turned to Western (American and Euro- 
pean) theories, paradigms and methodologies in order to understand the 
transformation of Russian society” but at the same time searched for a unique 
"Russian path’. The ‘political’ remained all inclusive and dominated the newly 
created civil society. This is well reflected in the fact that most political soci- 
ologists are affiliated with political power foci, parties and movements upon 
which they depend for their material support. However, some research and 
public opinion survey institutes were created, funded commercially or by 
research grants from abroad, upon which the foundations for an independent 
and critical PS were laid. 

In Russia and Poland “Western” and American PS is identified with 
democratic and liberal social thought. In contrast, many ‘Second’ and “Third- 
World” countries view the same sociology as part and parcel of capitalism and 
colonialism, accompanying political, economic and cultural oppression and 
subjugation. In Brazil, and seemingly more or less in the entire South Ameri- 
can continent, PS has become a part of the national struggle against what left- 
wing intellectuals perceive as the North American domination and 
exploitation of their continent. ‘Dependency theory’, as supported by 
Immanuel Wallerstein's world-system approach, is reported by Elisa Reis in 
this volume as the basis of the intellectual, professional and political response 
to the ‘modernization theories’ on one hand and orthodox-Marxism on the 
other. By blurring the boundaries between economic, political and cultural 
factors, and condensing “the world” within one hierarchical system with ver- 
tical divisions of labor, power and wealth among them (core, peripheral and 
semi-peripheral countries), the Latin American politicians, intellectuals and 
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social scientists are able to explain every malady of their society and politics 
within a critical paradigm directed towards the outside world.!? 

Habibul Khondker reminds us that sociology in general, and PS in par- 
ticular, is an ‘implanted’ Western cultural product when applied to non- 
“Western” societies. As such it is inherently difficult for sociology to 
“understand” non-Western cultures (see also Farsoun and Hajjar, 1990). 
However, contrary with now conventional wisdom (as exemplified by the 
theories of Edward Said), Khondker suggests a differentiation between pol- 
¡tics and culture. “Culture is expressive and politics is about power’, he writes. 
He suggests that there cannot only be an “Asian morality', but a universal 
morality. 

From such a point of view and an incorrect interpretation of post- 
modernist approaches, it is very easy to fall into the trap of a hazardous cul- 
tural relativism. If a Bedouin version of Arab culture commands the murder 
of women suspected of violating ‘family-honor’, or the circumcision of girls, 
or the Burmese “custom” allowing the use of prisoners for cleaning mine 
fields, or Chinese policy allowing the exploitation of millions of girls and 
boys, we are obligated on the normative level not to accept such behaviors in 
the name of the cultural freedom of “others”. 

In addition, questions about democracy and democratization are not 
only a culturally-dependent issue. Democracy itself is another “Western insti- 
tution’ which is problematic even in the "Western context’. As a topic, it may 
be the major common issue dealt with by all the authors in this volume. Soci- 
ologists of many countries confront very similar problems and phenomena, 
such as the democratization process of their countries, but very rarely try to 
use the same or similar conceptual frameworks, despite the fact that most of 
them read the same books and journals, meet at the same conferences, are in 
close connection on the internet, and teach approximately the same curricula 
to their students. In a great measure of correctness they will assert that the 
social and historical context of their own society is different, and that while 
comparative studies are a very exciting intellectual exercise, they are com- 
pletely irrelevant to their society's stage and path of development. 

Non-Western sociologists challenge the very content of the term demo- 
cracy, as connected with a specific European culture and not really fit for 
other cultures in its normative sense. This falls far from Francis Fukuyama's 
paternalistic assertion about a one-dimensional and linear process of uni- 
versal democratization, concomitant with economic development, moderniz- 
ation and rationalization of the world. Samuel Huntington's “Clash of 
Civilizations' is interpreted as a declaration of religious, cultural and politi- 
cal war against non-Western countries and societies, and especially against 
Islamic cultures and ‘fundamentalist’ religious groups. Its seems that after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the ‘Eastern-bloc’ the “West” needs a new 
demonic foe, and this is now being supplied by the “social sciences”. 
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On the other hand, a case like ‘Indian-democracy’ complicates the ques- 
tion of the meeting between “Western political sociology’ and a great indigen- 
ous culture. Since Weber onward many Western scholars have been puzzled 
by the uniqueness of Indian social and political structure. As Dipankar Gupta 
correctly asserts (in this volume), Westerners wrongly tend to ascribe most 
of the process in India to one deterministic factor, the caste system. Indian 
scholars from their side are often eager to adopt general Western concepts, as 
well as concepts about their own society ‘invented’ by Western scholars. 
Gupta asserts that in this way the products of the indigenous Indian system 
become more acceptable and accessable for the ‘international [i.e. Western] 
scientific community’. Indian scholars receive doctorates from top ranking 
Western universities (mostly in the UK and the USA) and occupy very 
important positions within the Western academic world, and become a part 
of it. One major outcome of this blurring of geopolitical boundaries was the 
establishment of a more accurate sociology of India and. other regions, that 
from the Western-centric point of view are grouped as “all the rest’. Thus the 
ability to ‘access’ local polities improves when there is a mixture of both 
foreign and local conceptualizations of the indigenous systems. 


Some Concluding Remarks 


In an ideal-type way, two basic concepts of political-sociology-as-vocation 
evolve from the panoramic picture provided by the different participants in 
this volume (although in reality most of the ‘cases’ presented in this volume 
prove to be mixed-cases). One is the American-British-Scandinavian model 
of an academic subfield, discipline or profession, competing in the higher 
educational market against other types of knowledge. Here politics is an 
autonomous domain maintaining highly complicated interactions with 
‘society’, i.e. all the rest of the societal domains. The political realm is 
perceived, at least on the domestic level, as a routine and relatively unprob- 
lematic process. Basic anxieties are either derived from an exaggerated 
‘orderly-system’ or an anarchical situation. The major aim of politics, both 
as a scientific intellectual discipline and in terms of its actual practice (states- 
men/women, politicians, legislators, judges, and any conscious and active 
member of the polity), is to find the golden-way between exaggerated-order 
(dictatorship, oppression, lack of universal human and civil rights for all the 
members of a given collectivity) and complete disorder and anarchy, which 
leads to the same results. 

The alternative model perceives political sociology as an instrumental 
tool for achieving social and political goals, sometimes on national or even 
global levels. Political knowledge is power, which one has to acquire via 
scholarship and research, based on the ‘right’ theoretical assumptions. 
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Boundaries between the political and other societal realms are completely 
blurred, and if they exist it is for methodological, professional or institutional 
convenience. There 1s no routine in politics, because it is a battleground of 
protracted conflicts between contrasting interests, views, and ideologies. The 
differentiation between the producers of scholarly knowledge about politics 
and the consumers of this knowledge barely exists. What seems to be an 
anxiety in the first model is perceived as a daily reality or direct threat in the 
second model. 

Despite the differences between the authors of this volume, they share a 
great deal of common “culture”. They read and contribute to approximately 
the same journals and publish books with the same publishers. They meet in 
the same conferences or on internet discussion groups, talk in the same Jargon 
using commonly understood terms, concepts and theories. Even when they 
reject or argue with certain approaches, theories or paradigms, they usually 
know them and are influenced by them. However, a question remains as to 
the meanings of these common theories within the local and maybe parochial 
cultures and sociopolitical contexts. I am not sure they have or should have 
the same meanings. 

The specific meaning of the “political? and its boundaries are changing 
from period to period and from culture to culture. Research themes are also 
subject to the appearance of “new problems” in a changing world as well as 
of changing fashions, theories, paradigms and sociological generations (e.g. 
gender, social movements, post-materialism, or racism as consequences of 
population movement in the world labor market). Other topics seem time- 
less (e.g. democracy, regimes in general, collective behavior, voting patterns). 
The need to understand the “political” in particular and the social order in 
general, as a desire to control, to preserve or to change it, seems to be uni- 
versal and a core part of any civilization. PS must accommodate itself to the 
fact that many other professions and fields, institutionally built outside soci- 
ology and political science, are dealing with and studying the “political”, 
sometimes in very different ways and points of departure. Let's intensify the 
dialogue within all these diversities and benefit from the cross-fertilization. 


Notes 


1. Perhaps it 1s instructive to note that in comparison to political sociologists, aca- 
demic political scientists are little concerned with their ‘professional identities’ and 
their relations with adjacent fields (maybe with the exception of ‘political philos- 
ophy’). In a recent voluminous overview of their ‘state of the art’ (see Finifter, 
1993) PS is barely mentioned in a few passing sentences, despite the fact that many 
of the participants were political sociologists. According to Lipset (1956) at least 
in the US a ‘division of labor can be between political scientists and sociologists, 
with the former more concerned about governmental and formal structures and 


> 


un 
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the latter examining politics in its wider social context”. From the other side, Julian 
Hochfeld perceives PS as the only base for a unified “science of politics” (see 
Hieronim Kubiak in this report). 


. This is not to diminish the importance of unintended consequences of an inten- 


tional social or political action as a major societal phenomenon, and also not to 
say that any use of power is coercive. Moreover, “ultimate power relations” are 
embodied in the situation of ‘hegemony’, where a behavior or a whole set of 
behaviors are taken for granted and in accordance with one's own will and inter- 
ests, when in fact they areimposed by a superior power (Lukes, 1974). The hegem- 
onic state is accomplished through the control of ideas and greater access to 
knowledge in its Foucauldian terms. In this case the intellectuals and social scien- 
tists are both the builders and the victims of the hegemonic situation they them- 
selves create (Gramsci, 1973). Intellectuals are usually active participants in the 
creation of the culture used by the “political center” (in Shils and Eisenstadt terms), 
and it is very hard for them to “float” above the conceptual and cognitive world in 
which they participate and create. 


. See for example the sincere and shocking autobiography of the late Israeli politi- 


cal sociologist Dan Horowitz, where he describes how the disillusionment with 
communism led him to find in sociology an alternative worldview and identity 
(Horowitz, 1993). Another Israeli political economist tells how his disappoint- 
ment with Zionism shaped his professional work (Shalev, 1992: preface). Kubiak 
[in this report] hints that the Polish tradition was even more extreme, demanding 
that the social scientists provide “objective knowledge” for changing unbearable 
political situations, or “to redeem' Poland from partitions, occupations, repres- 
sions, etc. Similar tendencies are detected in the contemporary Russian federation 
[see Voronkov and Zdravomyslova in this report]. Thus the boundaries between 
theory and praxis are often completely blurred. 


. By ‘examplar’ Kuhn means a canonic text that authoritatively decides the relevant 


problems which engage the researcher into continuous ‘puzzle-solving activities’ 
as well as the acceptable ways, theories, concepts, tools and methods to answer 
acceptable questions (Kuhn, 1962; Martins, 1972). The internalization of the exam- 
plar (by granting academic titles, promotions, publication in ‘referee journals’ and 
respectable academic presses) and its imposition by means of socialization and 
social control is done in order to avoid any deviance from the examplar, by the 
relevant community of self-authorized practitioners. These relations of examplar 
with community form a ‘paradigm’. Thus, the ‘scientific communities’ are a kind 
of ‘political community’, whose basic premises can be changed only by revolu- 
tions. Many find sociological analysis in Khunian terms useful, despite the fact 
that Kuhn himself and others (e.g. Eckberg and Hill, 1979) argue that his approach 
does not apply to sociology as a discipline, which is not considered a ‘normal 
science’ in the same way as natural science. 


. At the same time Lipset forgot that the same aristocracy in Europe, and not only 


the lower and working classes, was an enthusiastic partner of the Nazis. This 
included most of the German intellectuals and scientists. Lipset, just as most of 
mainstream American academic sociologists of the time, also failed to explain the 
weakness of socialist ideas, socialist parties and trade unions in the United States. 
He tended to explain it as the victory of the capitalist ethos that supposedly 
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ensures the success of all and the affluence of the land, but ignored the very violent 
oppression of American workers” movements, which came to a civil war — in a 
long and bloody series of clashes between the Great Railroad Strike of 1877 and 
the Memorial Day Massacre of 1937 — waged by private (Pinkerton) and state 
(National Guard) armed forces, and federal laws (Freiberg, 1979: 2). Michael Mann 
(1993: 644—647) mentioned the harsh oppression of workers and labor unions by 
laws and courts — considering “civil rights” as individual and not collective — and 
by military and para-military forces. 

As Gouldner (1970: 15) sharply states, criticism in sociology, and probably in 
other disciplines too, is a way in which a person should acquire fame in a short 
time and without serious investment in research and contribution to a field. 
However, serious critics “are those marked by an ability to resist conventional 
success or ability to transcend failure as conventionally defined'. If so, it 1s no 
wonder that C. Wright Mills is not mentioned by Lipset, as he never succeeded in 
becoming a full professor. “His “failure”, adds Gouldner, ‘may remind us that 
serious players are always those who have an ability to pay costs”. In general, and 
contrary to the image of sociology as a ‘subversive’ or ‘radical’ discipline, at least 
in the US, it was a very domesticated discipline. À survey of the American Socio- 
logical Association's official journal, American Sociological Review, shows that 
only 5 percent of the 2,559 articles published between 1936 and 1982 were by any 
classification “critical” (Wilner, 1985). Jacoby (1987: 112-139) put it plainly by 
listing the names of many outstanding critical social scientists, mainly sociologists 
who were fired or not hired by peripheral or Ivy League institutions, because of 
their radical or critical approaches, or sometimes simply as a result of their public 
appearances in the mass-media. However, Anthony M. Orum in this volume has 
a different evaluation of Mills's impact on PS in the United States, asserting that 
he went on to gain canonized status, and has served as an example for new gener- 
ations of political sociologists. 

There were some notable exceptions to the Frankfurt School's general lack of 
influence in the United States. Amongst these was Adorno's 'authoritarian per- 
sonality’ which was a major effort to understand the rise of Nazism in Germany 
and to ‘universalize’ the phenomenon, linking early socialization with political 
culture of uncritical obedience to authority. Habermas's footsteps are remarkably 
evident in many contemporary PS schools of thought. However, perhaps the 
greatest impact of several of the Frankfurt School's members was the legitimation 
they gave to political protest activities, such as the beginning of students' rebel- 
lion in the 1960s Naterre, Berlin; Columbia, Michigan or Berkeley, what Gould- 
ner called “sociology as popular culture”. 

My focus here on American political sociology is due to its wide influence and 
predominance after the Second World War, accompanying the rise of the United 
States as the center of the “free world” both in terms of military and cultural 
hegemony. 


. The initiators and sponsors of the research committee on PS were Shmuel N. 


Eisenstadt, Morris Janowitz, Seymor Martin Lipset, and Stein Rokkan. The initial 
members of the committee consisted of 14 additional sociologists from 13 coun- 
tries: Mark Abrams, Erik Allardt, Raymond Aron, Mattei Doggan, Gino 
Germani, Rogger Girod, Julian Hochfeld, Juan Linz, R. Lukie, R.T. McKezie, 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13, 
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Giovanni Sartori, Otto Stammer, and Jerzy Wiatr (see chapters by Eric Allardt and 
Hieronim Kubiak in the present report). It is even more puzzling that within the 
framework of the oldest (founded in 1905), most influential and biggest national 
sociological association, the ASA, the section of political sociology was only 
established in 1983. Among the founders were Richard G. Braungart, David 
Konke, Anthony Orum and Philo C. Washburn. The first elected chair in 1985 
was Theda Skocpol (Konke previously functioned as “acting chair”). The PS was : 
preceded by many other sections such as methodology (1961), social psychology 
(1961), medical sociology (1962), crime and deviance (1966), organizations and 
occupations (1970), community and urban (1973), Marxism (1977) and peace and 
war (1978). The section on comparative and historical research was also estab- 
lished in 1983. Sections on world-system, Marxist, and historical sociology 
became the home ground for critical views and theories instead of PS sections. 
This information was provided to me by Birgitta Nedelmann. 

As I planned this essay my intention was to refer to the discipline, field or sub- 
field as 'sociology of politics” (such as 'sociology of family”, “sociology of culture”, 
etc). “Political sociology’ is a very problematic and blurred term implying that 
sociology is political, a very close connotation in my mind to “ideological”. 1 have 
published a Hebrew language textbook entitled Between State and Society: The 
Sociology of Politics, explaining in its preface the problematics of the phrase 
(Kimmerling, 1994). In the end, I reached the conclusion that for the sake of con- 
venience and uniformity, it is preferable to use the “traditional” term of PS. When 
I proposed to the authors in this volume to use the term of 'sociology of politics”, 
I received some very vehement emotional reactions against my suggestion. 

In Latin America, Europe and Third World countries the “participation” of politi- 
cal sociologists in public discourse tends to occur through civil society insti- 
tutions, such as the independent mass media. Seemingly such a pattern of activity 
is less institutionalized in North America, where sociologists, political scientists 
and experts in international relations and strategic studies are most likely to “serve” 
as advisors to politicians or political institutions. This probablv means that local 
and national administrations are open to individual scientists or academic and 
independent research institutes. 

Most writers in this group, such as Foucault, Derrida or Baudrillard (with the 
famous exception of Lyotard) refuse to characterize their work under the post- 
modern label. This is not surprising, as its seems that despite the fashionable spread 
of postmodernism and its adoption as an ideology, the term is also used for label- 
ing the critique of conservative interest-groups and its scientific and intellectual 
ghettoization. 


14. The feminist theories and postmodernist approaches are hardly mentioned by the 


15. 


authors of this volume, and if they appeared the authors expressed a very ambiva- 
lent appreciation toward them, to say the least. This seemingly reflects not only 
the ‘unrepresentative’ nature of this volume, but also the inability of ‘mainstream’ 
sociopolitical theory to absorb the different “packages” presented by these 
approaches. My own preference is also to deconstruct the packages and use only 
some of their parts. 

One of the major contributions of feminist and postmodernist approaches is the 
increasing sensitivity to “ghost” social groups. This refers not only to “peoples 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


without history” due to their exclusion from participation in political process and 
discourse (such as plebeian man, the disabled and women), but also to “peoples 
without presence” who are ruled out by distinct categories in social theory (see for 
example Anthias and Yuval-Davis, 1992). Despite the flimsy and dim definition of 
the “Other” and ‘otherness’ provided by postmodernist thinkers, they succeed in 
drawing our attention not only to minority groups and the “deviant”, but even 
more so to social categories which are marginalized by hegemonic sociopolitical 
cultures. 

Allan Bloom, in his best selling book The Closing of the American Mind (1987), 
heavily attacks these trends from the angle of liberal-conservative ideology. Bloom 
sees the “disease” of American society and its crippled intellectual abilities as result- 
ing from the decline of elite universities, which became victims of radical left-wing 
and other activist students. A similar view of American intellectual life as con- 
nected to the decline of the 'professoriate' was expressed the same year by Russell 
Jacoby from a leftist point of view. Jacoby accuses American intellectuals of a turn 
to conservatism, aspiring to ‘professionalism’ and evading their vocation as critics 
(Jacoby, 1987). 

It seems meaningful that in such cases the boundaries of the ‘society’ usually 
overlap with those of the particular state. The ‘political’ forces itself upon the 
‘social’, as the state is equated with the society, following the ideology of the 
‘nation-state’ as an ideal-type. 

Such was the claim for American ‘exceptionalism’, i.e. the extreme natural wealth 
(Frederick Jackson Turner’s ‘frontier theory’) and absence of hereditary land aris- 
tocracy, that can explain Werner Sombart’s (and later, Lipset’s) puzzle of ‘why no 
socialism in America?’. For a methodological, yet also a substantive exceptional- 
ist claim, the demand for an ‘Islamic science and methodology’ serves as a good 
example. An argument is made for the need of an Islamic paradigm that aims at 
the integration of empirical and non-empirical aspects of man into a unified system 
of explanation of human behaviour. Theory building from that vantage point 1s 
explored with an emphasis on the utilization of Revelation, i.e. the Quran and 
Verified Hadith as a major source for plausable hypotheses (Ragab, 1996). 
Dependency theory was originally elaborated by Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
and Fanzo Faletto in the late 1960s and heavily influenced by political economy 
approaches. Wallerstein provided it with a wider historical sociology perspective 
in a Weberian manner. Guillermo O’Donnel explained how dependency causes 
‘bureaucratic authoritarianism’, or the structural failure of any democracy in Latin 
America. Later, with the democratization of most Latin countries, O'Donnel and 
his associates explained the transition to democracy in South America from a com- 
parative framework including Southern Europe. 
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Erik Allardt 


Existe-t-il aujourd'hui une véritable sociologie politique? 


La sociologie politique est considérée comme une véritable hybridation entre 
la science politique et la sociologie. Cette discipline étudie les effets du 
systéme social et de sa structure sur la politique, ainsi que les effets de la 
politique sur le systéme social. Elle se concentre surtout sur les changements 
sociétaux majeurs et s'appuie, dans une grande mesure, sur la recherche 
comparative. Quand elle fit son apparition, dans les années cinquante, la 
sociologie politique avait pour objectif de combler le vide qui s'était créé 
entre la sociologie et les sciences politiques; elle devint, dans les pays scandi- 
naves, un champ important de la recherche sociologique. Nombre de sujets 
originaux de la sociologie politique sont devenus courants et relévent, de nos 
jours, soit de la science politique, soit de la sociologie. Cependant les impor- 
tantes transformations survenues à une trés vaste échelle au cours de ces 
derniéres années, telles que la révolution de 1989 en Europe de l'Est et la 
tendance à l'intégration, furent à l'origine d'un renouveau de la sociologie 
politique. Alors que le nombre des publications scandinaves consacrées à ces 
changements d'envergure n'est pas encore important, celui des recherches en 
cours est déjà considérable. Il semble permis de s'attendre, dans un proche 
avenir, à la prolifération de publications scandinaves traitant des changements 
politiques et sociaux survenus en Europe de l'Est, des conséquences de la 
croissance de l'Union Européenne, des nouvelles caractéristiques de la 
démocratie et des menaces qui pésent sur elle, ainsi que des éventuelles suites 
de la nette diminution des votes fondés sur l'esprit de classes. 


Erik Allardt 
¿Existe hoy en dia una Sociología Política Escandinava? 


La sociología política es vista como una genuina combinación entre la ciencia 
política y la sociología. Esta estudia los efectos del sistema y la estructura 
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social sobre la política, y a su vez los efectos de la política en el sistema social. 
La sociología política se concentra en los grandes cambios sociales y se basa 
en gran medida en la investigación comparativa. Cuando la sociología política 
empieza a crecer en los años 50”, esta llena un vacio entre la sociología y la 
ciencia política, transformándose en un importante campo dentro de la inves- 
tigación social en los países Escandinavos. Muchos de los temas tratado orig- 
inalmente por la sociología política han sido rutinizados e incorporados en la 
cienca política o la sociología. Sin embargo, las recientes grandes transfor- 
maciones, como la revolución en Europa Oriental en 1989 y el impulso de la 
integración europea, han generado el comienzo de un renacimiento en la 
sociología política. Si bien la cantidad de estudios. Escandinavos publicados 
acerca de los recientes grandes cambios no es extensa, un considerable 
numero de estudios estan actualmente en este camino. Las publicaciones 
Escandinavas sobre cambios políticos y sociales en Europa Oriental, las 
consecuencias del crecimiento de la Union Europea, las nuevas característi- 
cas de la democracia y las amenazas a ella, y las implicaciones de la disminu- 
ción del voto clasista pueden proliferar en un futuro próximo. 


-Hieronim Kubiak 
Espoirs, Illusions et Déceptions: un demi siécle de sociologie 
politique en Pologne 


Le présent article retrace la dynamique des changements survenus au cours 
des cinq décennies de l'histoire de la sociologie politique en Pologne. Il met 
en particulier l'accent sur les racines de celle-ci, ses liens internationaux, ses 
orientations théoriques et méthodologiques, les problémes qu'elle étudie et 
ses concepts (tels ceux de J. Hochfeld, S. Ossowski, J.J. Wiatr et S. Novak). 
Tout ceci est analysé non seulement dans la perspective de la vie interne d'une 
communauté scientifiques, mais, également, dans celle des développements 
historiques qu'a connus la Pologne de l'aprés-guerre. Cette approche permet 
la compréhension du principe méme de la sociologie polonaise qui consiste 
dans un engagement durable dans les afffaires publiques. Le cours des événe- 
ments met en évidence que la sociologie n'a pas été uniquement condition- 
née par le systéme politique, mais qu'elle a également agi en tant que facteur 
autonome en stimulant les transformations sociales et politiques. Bien que 
toujours soumise à des restrictions de caractère politique, elle a su créer des 
liens avec les milieux scientifiques de l'Occident. Toujours pluraliste, la soci- 
ologie politique polonaise, avec une branche au pays et une autre en exil, a 
développé, depuis août 1980, nombre de caractères typiques d'une sociologie 
radicale ou critique. Ceci a créé, à son tour, une base solide qui a permis à la 
sociologie politique de jouer le róle qui fut le sien lors du rejet du socialisme 
d'Etat, ainsi que dans la transformation du systéme socio-politique. 
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Hieronim Kubiak 
Esperanzas, llusiones y Decepciones: Medio Siglo de Sociología 
Política en Polonia 


Este artículo investiga la dinámica de los cambios que han ocurrido en la 
historia de la sociología política Polaca en los últimas cinco decadas. La 
atención esta puesta especialmente en sus raices y sus vinculacoines inter- 
nacionales, orientaciones teóricas y metodológicas, temas y conceptos estudi- 
ados (como por ejemplo aquellos de J. Hochfeld, S. Ossowski, J.J. Wiatr y S. 
Nowak). Estos conceptos son analizados no solamente desde el punto de vista 
académico, sino también como parte del desarrollo histórico de Polonia 
después de la guerra. Este tipo de enfoque permite entender el persistente 
compromiso de la sociologia Polaca con los asuntos páblicos. El curso de los 
eventos prueban que la sociología no fuen solamente condicionada por el 
sistema político sino que tambien funcionó como un factor autónomo que ha 
estimulado transformaciones sociales y políticas. Esta mantuvo vinculos pro- 
fesionales con universidades occidentales, a pesar de las restricciones políticas. 
La sociología política en Polonia ha desarrollado, a partir de Agosto de 1980, 
varias características tipicas a la sociología crítica o radical. Esto sirvió de base 
para el papel jugado por la sociologia política en una-época de transformación 
del sistema político y abandono del socialismo de estado en Polonia. 


Victor Voronkov et Elena Zdravomyslova 
de Devenir de la sociologie en Russie et la transformation russe : 


Le devenir de la sociologie à la Russie est analysé dans le contexte des 
processus de transformation. Les auteurs montrent comment les réformes 
démocratiques de la deuxiéme moitié des années quatre-vingts ont rendu 
possible l'apparition d'une nouvelle réalité politique — la participation 
politique — et la création d'un nouveau domaine de recherche. Les change- 
ments du: locus de l'attention sociale et sociologique correspondent aux 
changements du contexte politique. La formation d'une société scientifique, 
Pinclusion de sujets nouveaux, la participation à des débats théoriques inter- 
nationaux sont considérés comme autant d'indices trés importants de l'insti- 
tutionalisation de la sociologie politique. 


Victor Voronkov y Elena Zdravomyslova 
La Naciente Sociología Política en Rusia y la Transformación Rusa 


El presente es un analisis de la evolución de la sociología en Rusia, en el 
contexto de procesos transformativos. Los autores muestran como las 
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reformas democráticas de la segunda mitad de la década del noventa han * 
hecho posible la aparación de una nueva realidad política — la de participación 
politica — dando a la vez lugar a un nuevo dominio de investigación social. El 
nuevo enfoque en la atencion social y sociológica corresponde a los cambios 
en el contexto político. La formación de una comunidad científica, la intro- 
duccion de nuevos temas de investigación y la creciente participación en el 
discurso teórico internacional, son considerados como indicios cruciales de 
la institucionalización de la Sociología Política en Rusia. 


Dipankar Gupta 
Un Engagement dans les Evénements: les quum de la 
sociologie politique en Inde. 


Lorsqu'en 1979, aprés deux années d'émergence nationale, la démocratie était 
de retour en Inde, elle ramenait avec elle tout un ensemble de caractéres 
nouveaux. Ainsi les cultes de la personnalité sapaient l'autonomie des insti- 
tutions politiques, alors qu'allaient s'intensifiant les tensions entre les 
communautés et les régions, ainsi qu'entre les classes rurales et urbaines. Mais 
malgré tout cela, l'Inde demeurait une démocratie vibrante en pleine action. 
En observant de nombreux cas-tests fournis par la démocratie.indienne, les 
sociologues politiques et les spécialistes de disciplines apparentées ont pu 
élargir le cadre de leur analyse. Ceci a amplement contribué à une meilleure 
compréhension des défis que doit relever la démocratie dans un pays aux 
cultures multiples, tel que l'Inde. Bien que vaste et variée, la littérature traitant 
de ce sujet peut étre répartie selon les thémes suivants: (1) les bases sociales 
du soutien politique, (11) la crise du gouvernement, (iii) les conflits ethniques 
et, (1v) les mobilisations rurales. 


Dipankar Gupta 
Peculiaridades de la Sociología Política en la India 


El regreso de la democracia a la India en 1979, después de dos años de Emer- 
gencia Nacional, trajo un nuevo clase de.características a la vida política. Los 
cultos a la personalidad han debilitado la autonomía de las instituciones 
políticas, y al mismo tiempo hubo un marcado incremento en la tensiones 
entre comunidades, regiones, y entre clases rurales y urbanas. Sin embargo, a 
pesar de esto, la India siguió siendo una democracia on un vibrante 
funcionamiento. Sociólogos políticos, y expertos en otras disciplinas, exam- 
inando los diversos casos y situaciones provistos por la democracia Hindú, 
han sido capaces de ampliar su marco de análisis. Ellos contribuyeron vasta- 
mente a nuestro entendimiento de las desafíos que enfrenta la democracia en 
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un pais multicultural, como lo es el caso de la India. Si bien existen un gran 
número y diversidad de estudios en el area, estos pueden ser agrupados en las 
siguientes temas: (1) Las bases sociales del apoyo político, (ii) La crisis de 
gobierno, (111) Los conflictos étnicos y (iv) mobilizaciones rurales. 


Habibul Haque Khondker | 
La sociologie de la sociologie politique en Asie du Sud-Est et le 
probléme de la Démocratie 


Ce papier a pour but d'explorer la nature de la sociologie politique du Sud- 
Est de l'Asie en mettant en relief le débat sur le probléme de la démocratie 
dans la région. La nature et le contenu de ce débat nous permettent de mieux 
comprendre les conditions de la démocratie et de la liberté politique et intel- 
lectuelle, et de donner une idée d'ensemble de la nature de la recherche soci- 
ologique, compte-tenu de la politique. Les dix pays qui font partie de l'Asie 
du Sud-Est se distinguent les uns des autres tant par le niveau leur de 
développement économique que par celui de la démocratisation. l'auteur du 
papier fait un bref apercu de la situation économique et politique prévalant 
dans chacun de ces pays avant que de se pencher sur le probléme de. la 
démocratisation. Une vision dichotomique du monde divisé entre 
‘Occidental et T'Asiatique” ou TIndigéne” constitue l’un des pivots de ce 
débat sur la démocratie. Les autres aspects impliquent les rapports existant 
entre le développement économique, la démocratie et les préconditions 
culturelles de cette dernière. Est également donné le programme des travaux ` 
de recherche à venir dans le domaine de la sociologie politique de l'Asie du 
Sud-Est. Les sociologues politiques de cette région doivent savoir résister à 
la fois à la tentation d'accepter sans discernement les paradigmes occidentaux - 
et aux menaces des pouvoirs locaux. 


| Habibul Haque Khondker | 
Sociología de la Sociología Política en el Sudeste de Asia y el 
Problema de la Democracia 


Este artículo intenta explorar la naturaleza de la sociología política en el 
Sudeste de Asia tratando el debate sobre democracia en la región. La natu- 
raleza y los contenidos de este debate nos da un indicio sobre las condiciones 
de la democracia, la libertad política e intelectual y un sentido general de la 
naturaleza de la investigación sociológica con respecto a la política. La decena 
de paises situados en el Sudeste de Asia varian en sus niveles de desarrollo 
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económico y democratización. Este artículo discute, brevemete, las circun- 
stancias económicas y políticas de cada uno de estos países, antes de discutir 
el tema de la democratización. Una de las bases del debate sobre la democra- 
cia es la visión dicotómica entre el “Occidente? y los “Asiaticos” o indígenas. 
Este artículo, trata entre otros temas, la relación entre el desarrollo 
económico, la democracia y las precondiciones culturales de la democracia. 
Ademas de esto propone una agenda para futuras investigaciones sobre 
sociología política en el Sudeste de Asia. Los sociólogos políticos en esta 
región deben evitar, por una parte, la aceptación de los paradigmas occiden- 
tales sin critica alguna y al mismo tiempo resguardarse de las amenazas del 
poder local. | 


Elisa P. Reis 
La Sociologie politique au Brésil: Donner un sens à l'histoire 


L'article donne un aperçu des trois dernières décennies de la sociologie 
politique au Brésil. Au cours de cette période, trois orientations générales ont 
formé la robuste charpente analytique autour de laquelle s'est développée la 
recherche. Il s'agit, en premier lieu, de la perspective de dépendance, puis de 
la quéte d'explications de la persistence de l'autoritarisme et, enfin, de l'étude 
des aspects multiples de la démocratisation. Chacune de ces orientations a 
créé un langage commun et un programme unifié de recherches. Bien plus, la 
sociologie de la politique brésilienne a participé au processus de la construc- 
tion de la nation dans la mesure oú elle a donné un sens à l'histoire et a cherché 
à identifier une communauté nationale. 


Elisa P. Reis 
Sociología Política en Brasil: Dando Sentido a la Historia 


El trabajo hace una revisión de los ultimos trienta años de la sociologia 
politica de Brasil ye mantiene que tres orientaciones generales han logrado 
una relativa unificación en las pautas de investigación: primero la perspectiva 
de la dependencia: después la busqueda de explicaciones para el autoritarismo 
recurriente; y por ende, el estucio del processo de democratización en sus 
múltiplas dimensiones. Cada una de estas orientaciones crea un lenguage 
comun e establece los términos del diálogo en la academia. Más aún, sugiere 
que la sociología de la política ha sido parte del proceso de construcción de 
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la nación al atribuir sentido a la historia y al tratar de esbozar los contornos 
de una comunidad nacional. 


Christopher A. Rootes 
La Sociologie us en Grande-Bretagne: Revue de la 
ittérature et de la profession 


La Sociologie politique en Grande-Bretagne connut une période 
d'épanouissement au début des années soizante-dix lorsque le développement 
à la fois tardif et rapide de la sociologie avait attiré des scientifiques spécial- 
isés dans d'autres disciplines et encouragé la fertilisation croisée inter- 
disciplinaire. Depuis 1980, l'importance accrue accordée, à l'instigation du 
gouvernement, à l'utilité, conduisit à la réorientation du financement de la 
recherche et au renforcement du souci de ‘la responsabilité’ et de "l'excel- 
lence”, à une délimitation plus stricte des frontiéres entre les différentes disci- 
plines; et elle portait atteinte à l'interdisciplinarité. On a néanmoins vu se 
développer une littérature sociologique politique abondante, variée et, dans 
certains domaines, remarquablement sophistiquée. Notre étude qui porte sur 
les départements met en évidence la baisse de Pintérét manifesté par les 
étudiants pour la sociologie politique relativement à leur nombre accru, et 
cela surtout dans les départements de sociologie où la proportion des femmes 
va croissant. Il est bien surprenant; que les mouvements sociaux, les 
comportements contestataires et collectifs, domaines négligés jusqu'ici par la 
sociologie politique britannique, constituent, aujourd'hui, égalant les partis 
politiques, le principal centre d'intérét dans le domaine de l'enseignement et 
suscitent le plus d'intérét chez les chercheurs. Bien que l'on continue à serrer 
la vis, quant au financement de la recherche, le domaine de la publication n'a 
rien perdu de sa-vigueur. Dans un pays centralisé, où les élites profession- 
nelles sont extrémement différenciées, les sociologues politiques n'ont pas 
joué de róles importants dans la sphêre de la vie publique. 


Christopher A. Rootes 
La Sociología Política en Gran Bretafia: Examen de la Literatura 
y la Profesión 


La sociología política en Gran Bretaña floreció en los princcipios de los años 
70' cuando el rápido, pero tardío, desarrollo de la sociología atrajo a expertos 
de otras disciplinas, incentivando asi el mutuo aporte entre las distintas area 
de estudio. A partir de 1980, el énfasis gubernamental sobre utilidad, ‘respon- 
sabilidad' y “excelencia” había cambiado la orientación de los fondos destina- 
dos la investigación, remarcando asi los límites disciplinarios y desalentando 
tendencias interdisciplinarias. A pesar de esto se ha desarrollado una literatura 
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rica, variada y sumamente sofisticada en el campo de la sociología política. 
Nuestro examen revelo que la popularidad de la sociología política por parte 
de los estudiantes ha disminuido en comparación al incremento en el námero 
de estudiantes interesados en departamentos de sociología que enfatizan los 
estudios feministas. Sorprendentemente, los movimientos sociales, la protesta 
y la conducta colectiva, áreas que fueron descuidadas por la sociología 
política Británica hasta el momento, ahora son ensefiadas con gran interes, de 
la misma manera que lo son los partidos políticos, gozando además de gran 
popularidad como temas de investigación. A pesar de las presiones sobre los 
fondos destinados as la investigación, se siguen publicando trabajos en el area. 
En un país centralizado, con elites profesionales altamente diferenciadas, los 
sociólogos politicos no han jugado un papel prominente en al ámbito publico. 


Anthony M. Orum 
Presque un demi-siécle de sociologie politique: Tendances aux 
Etats-Unis 


Le présent article donne un tour d'horizon de certaines tendances impor- 
tantes des développements survenus dans le domaine de la sociologie 
politique aux Etats-Unis depuis la fin des années quarante. Reinhard Bendix 
et Seymour Martin Lipset sont les grandes figures qui furent à l'origine des 
développements de cette branche du savoir. Leurs travaux, ou, au moins, 
certains d'entre eux, ont contribué à l'orientation nettement behavioriste qui 
la distingue dés ses débuts, ainsi qu'à la préférence donnée à l'étude de sujets 
de grande envergure bien que dans une approche ahistorique. Avec le temps, 
ce champ de recherche connut d'importantes déviations en ce qui concerne 
tant les orientations que les intéréts de base. Actuellement, les ouvrages les 
plus marquants des sociologues politiques des Etats-Unis traitent de la nature 
de la sécurité sociale tout cherchant à comprendre pourquoi les développe- 
ments survenus en Amérique se distinguent si nettement de ceux que l'on 
observe partout ailleurs, en particulier, en Europe de l'Ouest. Aujourd'hui, 
les figures de premier plan dans ce domaine sont, parmi d'autres, Theda 
Skocpol et Ann Shola Orloff, ainsi que Fred Block. En outre, ce domaine de 
la recherche éveille aujourd’hui un intérêt beaucoup plus profond que lors de 
ses débuts pour les problémes de la construction des institutions et les 
développements historiques. 


Anthony M. Orum 
Casi Medio Siglo de Sociología Política: Tendencias en los EE. UU. 


Este artículo hace una revisión de algunas tendencias importantes en el 
desarrolo de la sociología politica en los Estados Unidos a partir de fines los 
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años 40”. Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset fueron figuras prin- 
cipales en el desarrollo de este area. Sus trabajos, por lo menos algunos de 
ellos, ayudaron a dar al area una orientacion conductista, haciendo hincapié 
en el estudio de grandes temas de manera ahistórica. En el transcurso del 
tiempo, las orientaciones y los intereses del área han cambiado en gran 
manera. En el presente, los más importantes trabajos escritos por sociólogos 
políticos de origen americano difieren marcadamente, especialmente, de los 
avances hechos en Europa Occidental. Hoy en día las figuras lideres en al área 
son, entre otros, Theda Skocpol y Ann Shola Orloff, junto con Fred Block. 
La disciplina en la actualidad se interesa mucho más que en sus comienzos 
por temas relacionados con la construcción de instituciones y el desarrollo 
histórico. 


Baruch Kimmerling 
Significations et frontiéres mouvantes du 'politique' 


Deux modèles de la sociologie politique coexistent: l’un étant le modèle d’une 
discipline académique en compétition dans le marché universitaire avec 
d'autres types de connaissances, et l'autre y voyant un instrument au service 
de buts sociaux ou nationaux. Dans le premier modêle le politique est un 
domaine autonome maintenant un réseau d'interaction avec le reste de la 
“société”, alors que dans le second les frontiéres entre le politique et les autres 
domaines sociaux sont oblitérées. Le but principal de la pratique et l'étude du 
politique est de trouver une voie mediane, selon le premier modéle, entre 
l'ordre et le désordre total, et selon le second modèle, qui tend plutôt à 
percevoir le politique comme l'aréne de conflit entre intéréts, visions et 
idéologies opposés, entre l'individual et le collectif, et entre le privé et le 
publique. L'article analyze comment, au cours des cinquantes dernières 
années, différentes approches et disciplines on essayé de résoudre ce dilemme 
au travers de différents cadres théoriques et institutionnels. 


Baruch Kimmerling 
Significados y Fronteras Variables de lo “Político' 


Dos modelos básicos de sociología política conviven dentro de este campo. 
El primero es el modelo de una disciplina academica que compite con otras 
disciplinas en los más altos mercados educacionales. El segundo modelo 
percibe a la sociología política como un instrumento para conseguir objetivos 
nacionales o sociales. En el primer caso la politica es una esfera autónoma que 
mantiene redes de interactiones con el resto de la “sociedad”, en el segundo 
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caso los limites entre la esfera política y otras esferas sociales son completa- 
mente confusos. De acuerdo al primer modelo, el principal propósito de la 
prática y estudio de la política es encontrar el punto intermedio entre el 
extremo orden y el desorden total, el segundo modelo percibe la política 
como un campo de batalla en el que existen prolongados conflictos entre 
intereses, visiones e ideologias contrarias, entre lo individual y lo colectivo, y 
entre lo privado y lo publico. El artículo analiza de que manera enfoques, 
paradigmas y disciplinas distintos usan diferentes marcos teóricos e institu- 
cionales para tratar de solucionar este dilema durante los ultimos 50 años. 
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Introduction 


Wilma C. Mangabeira 


CAQDAS and its Diffusion Across 
Four Countries: National 
Specificities and Common Themes 


his Trend Report is about social science communities and the diffusion of 

a new technological development called CAQDAS (Computer Assisted 
Qualitative Data Analysis Software). The acronym was first used at a con- 
ference in 1989 (Fielding and Lee, 1991). Since then, it has provided the focus 
for the establishment of information exchange, workshops, conferences and 
support networks, at international level. 

CAQDAS are dedicated programs, which originated from qualitative 
research itself. Instead of being the products of the market, these programs 
were created out of the needs of active social scientists. Before the advent of 
CAQDAS the most widely used technique for analysing qualitative data was 
the manual “cut-and-paste”: the researcher would code relevant segments of 
text which originated from fieldnotes, transcripts or other textual materials, 
cut up these relevant segments and place the data relating to each code in a 
separate file or folder. CAQDAS programs basically replace these mechani- 
cal tasks. Although CAQDAS programs vary greatly in terms of special fea- 
tures, two general types can be identified. Programs such as The Ethnograph, 
for example, allow the cut-and-paste activity, the retrieval of codes across 
different files and the creation of memos. Others, like ATLAS/ti, Hyper- 
Research or NUDIST allow for an additional feature which software devel- 
opers have called theory-building capabilities (for more details on program 
types and features, see Miles and Weitzman, and Kelle, this issue). 

It has been estimated that in 1993 about 15 CAQDAS packages were 
available in the market (Fielding, 1993). Their dissemination and use appear 
to be rapidly increasing, and to be spreading from ‘pure’ academic settings to 
applied social research as well as market research. 

Contributors to this Trend Report were asked to give an overview of the 
diffusion of CAQDAS in their respective countries: Canada, France, 
Germany and the UK. To achieve this, authors needed to provide a charac- 
terization of their qualitative research communities and to reflect as well as 


explain the extent of CAQDAS diffusion. 
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Strictly speaking, CAQDAS refers to computer programs specially built 
for the analysis of qualitative data. As we shall see later in this Introduction, 
this new generation of programs only emerged in the 1980s and, with minor 
exceptions, was developed either by active social scientists or as a result of 
collaboration between these and computer experts. For this Report, we shall 
be using a more liberal definition of CAQDAS, and the reader will see refer- 
ences to other types of programs such as word processors and database 
management, which can also be used for the analysis of qualitative data. 
Moreover, owing to national specificities, the French and Canadian cases will 
include programs which are generally used for content or discourse analysis 
and cannot, strictly speaking, be classified as CAQDAS packages. 

This variation reflects the very heterogeneity of the field. Moreover, 
instead of excluding communities with limited diffusion of CAQDAS, we 
decided to take this as an interesting question in itself. Why is it that the use 
of CAQDAS has expanded considerably in several countries but not in 
France or Canada? Can the characteristics of their national research cultures 
account for this? The limited diffusion of CAQDAS in these two countries 
is treated here as sociological data, which throws light on the significant dis- 
tance between British and German, and French and Canadian, social science 
communities. It also reveals the strong tradition in textual analysis, within 
both discourse and content analysis, in the latter countries. 

The history of this Trend Report reveals as much about the state of the 
CAQDAS community and the current diffusion of CAQDAS, as do the 
articles contained in the Report itself. Early on in the project, I had decided 
that it would be important to leave aside any comparative assessment of pro- 
grams and to concentrate on the diffusion of this new technological develop- 
ment among different qualitative research communities. By talking about 
particular communities of qualitative scientists, we could have a better grasp 
of the national specificities as well as identify common themes and problems. 
A critical assessment of the implications of CAQDAS uptake should be a 
further aspect explored by all contributors. 

As the idea of organizing such a Report progressed, it was easy to 
identify key ‘CAQDAS people’ in different parts of the world. We already 
knew each other from conferences, from reading each other's papers and 
books or from taking part in electronic bulletin boards related to CAQDAS. 
The existence of such a network confirms the claim by Fielding and Lee (this 
issue) that an extensive international community around CAQDAS devel- 
oped well before a corresponding national community had emerged in several 
countries. 

Fielding and Lee from the UK and Udo Kelle from Germany have long 
been recognized for their general knowledge of the field and for their views 
on the implications of CAQDAS diffusion and use. Their books have already 
become classics (Kelle, 1995; Fielding and Lee, 1991). 
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Weitzman and Miles have been recognized for their competence as ana- 
lysts of CAQDAS programs and their latest book (1995) has become a central 
reference for those wishing to make use of these packages. It should be noted, 
however, that their chapter in this volume is of a different nature from the 
other contributions. 

Perhaps the person with the greatest knowledge about CAQDAS diffu- 
sion in the USA as a whole was Renata Tesch. In a 1989 article, Tesch identi- 
fied a “slow advance of computer use in qualitative analysis! and spoke about 
the reluctance of a large group of American qualitative researchers to accept 
the computer for their analytic work (Tesch, 1989: 144—5). Her death was 
deeply felt by all of us in the CAQDAS community and had she been alive 
today, she would probably have been able to assess whether this state of affairs 
has changed in any significant way. Fielding and Lee's latest conference paper 
(1996), which attempts to compare CAQDAS diffusion in the USA and UK, 
gives some indication that diffusion in the USA is still relatively restricted. 
They have argued that the likely explanation is that CAQDAS developments 
and uptake have been localized: not only geographically restricted but also 
contained within research specialties, many of them outside mainstream 
social science. One example of this can be illustrated by the significant number 
of users of The Ethnograph, one of the most popular CAQDAS packages, 
among students of epidemiology and health studies. 

Having considered the reasons for not including the “US case” in the 
Trend Report, it remained to be seen what was the state of CAQDAS diffu- 
sion in other countries such as France and Canada, for example. But the very 
process of identifying key people in the field in these two countries revealed 
the great distance between these research communities and the others. 

Despite their recognized competence, 1 was able to identify key analysts 
in France and Canada not through CAQDAS channels but through social 
science networks: Jacques Jenny was identified as a contributor while 1 was 
in Paris visiting the Centre where he works — which has no links with 
CAQDAS whatsoever. 

Chance also played a role in my discovery of the valuable work done by 
Jules Duchastel in Canada. Although he is well known in his own country and 
in France, our initial contact only took place thanks to a French-Canadian 
sociologist, Lucie Dumais, who generously made the necessary enquiries 
which led me to Duchastel. This little story illustrates not only the distance 
separating academic cultures but also how knowledge about the existence of 
CAQDAS outside certain communities is still fluid and in the making. 

My contact with scholars from France and Canada also revealed a 
marked difference in research traditions. In very broad terms,’ while the 
analysis of text in Germany, the USA and the UK is associated with the 
tradition of interpretative sociology, in Canada and France it is strongly 
associated with discourse and content analysis. 
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As a result, the papers written by American, British and German con- 
tributors refer to CAQDAS packages and CAQDAS communities of devel- 
opers and users. These authors also use the term “qualitative analysis” as 
referenced within the traditions of grounded theory, ethnography, participant 
observation, interactionism and hermeneutics. 

By contrast, the papers written by the French and Canadian contribu- 
tors speak of textual analysis. While all authors focus on textual data as 
opposed to numerical data, the first group is working within the interpreta- 
tive tradition, while the second is referring to a tradition that analyses the 
structural organization of textual data: linguistics and literary studies. 

Although almost 10 years have elapsed since the very first conference on 
CAQDAS, and although several books, papers and other meetings have fol- 
lowed, we are still a community strongly based on informal ties and closed 
networks. This allows us readily to identify peers and to exclude others. 

This Trend Report is an attempt to change this state of affairs and not 
only to narrow the gaps between research communities but also to expand 
our audience. We hope that, by bringing in contributions from France and 
Canada, we will expand the debate about CAQDAS in relation to other tra- 
ditions which also use textual data as their research source. 

It 1s with these problems in mind that I have organized and edited this 
Trend Report. It offers an overview of the use and diffusion of CAQDAS 


across four different countries. 


The Origins of CAQDAS and the Qualitative Research Community 


Qualitative. sociologists have shared an epistemological position which 
stresses that the object and results of their research are markedly different 
from those of other sociological orientations, such as the quantitative. Despite 
the significant internal differentiation which can be found among its members, 
it 1s a community of scholars with common origins and research skills. 

Since Weber drew his famous distinction between “explanation” and 
“understanding (Versteben), interpretative sociology has built on the idea of 
understanding meanings in context. 

Methodologically speaking, interpretative sociology has had two charac- 
teristic principles. First, the data which result from the “naturalistic” or 
‘ethnographic’ approach — fieldnotes, interview transcripts, diaries — are 
usually unstructured, heterogeneous and textual (or non-numerical). 

Second, the process of data analysis is typically associated with craft skills 
and apprenticeship. Indeed, until recently, qualitativists used to claim that 
there were no explicit ‘rationales’ for interpreting qualitative data. The 
process was thought to result from tacit knowledge, from socialization into 
an ‘interpretativist’ milieu and practice. 
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The advent of computer software which assists in the analysis of quali- 
tative data has questioned this very characterization of the community of 
adherents to the interpretativist approach. The emergence of CAQDAS has 
brought information technology into a community which was, until recently, 
not only seen by its quantitativist counterparts as adverse to technology, but 
which actively fought academic debates to stress the importance of “treating 
qualitative data in its own right”. These debates attempted to consolidate the 
legitimacy of qualitative methodology, even if the data were detached from 
“objective” sources of measurement or types of rationality often associated 
with the computer. 

Although human scientists were making use of computer programs to 
analyse data as far back as the 1960s (for more details about computers in the 
humanities refer to Kelle, 1995: 1-3 and Duchastel and Armony, this issue), 
most of the technology available in social science up to the 1980s was not 
only identified with positivistic forms of reasoning but was solely directed at 
audiences which made use of highly structured and numerical data. The well- 
known and much-used SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) is 
the best illustration of this. More recently, however, the qualitative com- 
munity's resistance to technology seems to have slowly diminished. In practi- 
cal terms, this was due to the purchase and dissemination by university 
departments of microcomputers, word-processing software and Internet 
connections. From a methodological point of view, the anti-quantitative 
stance has been softened by the emergence of a “third” position which sug- 
gests a possible integration of qualitative and quantitative approaches, thus 
opening the door to the use of numerical as well as textual data (see for 
example Bryman, 1988; Fielding and Fielding, 1986). 

The advent of CAQDAS and the emergence of a community of users 
reveals a new approach by qualitativist social scientists towards technology, 
and the belief in the possibility of a marriage between what were earlier seen 
as “two incompatible rationales”. Although this is not totally consensual and 
there are in fact some prominent figures 1 in the community who consider the 
development of CAQDAS to be a “positivistic turn” within the qualitativist 
tradition, its dissemination and use is rapidly increasing. 

In contrast to “commercial software”, CAQDAS has four particular 
features: 

1. Design origins. By comparing currently available sottware programs, 
developed by computer experts working in software companies with 
CAQDAS, it can be seen that the latter have, with very few exceptions, been 
designed either by practising social scientists (for example, The Ethnograph 
and Ethno) or by computer experts, in close collaboration with social scien- 
tists (for example, Hyper-Research and NUDIST). While commercial pro- 
grams are created in private firms, within an information technology 
environment (design, testing, product distribution, sales, etc.), in the case of 
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CAQDAS the university is the recurrent site of production, testing and dif- 
fusion. Their distribution, sales and computer support have only recently 
been allocated to small firms, mostly created for this specific purpose and, in 
many cases, these firms are linked to a university. 

We thus have the unusual situation where “the users” are either involved 
in designing software themselves or are in close collaboration with members 
of a very different research community, viz. computer science. 

2. Versatility versus specific use. While more commercial software (for 
example, word-processing packages) tends to proclaim its usefulness to a 
wide variety of audiences, CAQDAS is produced for particular uses. Its start- 
ing point was a specific audience: those interested in analysing qualitative 
data. Despite this, many CAQDAS designers are reluctant to admit the extent 
to which their software is directed at a particular audience or to accept that 
their programs encapsulate a particular methodology. 

3. Accessibility. While commercial programs are readily and widely 
available, CAQDAS is still significantly restricted to members of a particu- 
lar network. From its beginning, access to CAQDAS was greatly dependent 
on informal contacts between academic scholars and between them and the 
community of (usually graduate) students (for more details about users' 
uptake of CAQDAS, see Fielding and Lee, and Duchastel and Armony, this 
issue). This picture has changed significantly in the 1990s, with the setting up 
of distribution companies along more commercial lines, the development of 
electronic networking, tailor-made bulletin boards (see appendix) and the 
retailing of software via publishing houses. Nevertheless, most CAQDAS 
packages are still generally targeted at a specific sector within academia. 

4. Expertise among users. By contrast with many software user groups, 
CAQDAS users are themselves experts and academics. This raises interest- 
ing issues concerning software acceptability/rejection, critical appraisal of 
CAQDAS, and the consequences of its use for the social science community. 
In other words, the specific character of this user community leads us to 
expect it to exercise some level of reflexivity in its own assessment and use of 
the software. 

These are the general characteristics of a field which is undergoing rapid 
change. Many of these features are discussed again by the contributors to this 
issue. 


The Emergence of CAQDAS: Appraisals and Concerns 


The emergence of CAQDAS has been viewed by some scholars as a very 
positive development. It allows for economy of time and greater flexibility 
in the analysis of data (Fieding and Lee, 1991). It may engender a more 
‘playful’ and insight-driven process, since the user is liberated from the tiring 
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manual chores involved in the handling of data (Tesch, 1990). Potentially, 
CAQDAS may also increase the validation of research by facilitating the 
replication of analytic processes and by making explicit the way in which the 
researcher codes research data (Mangabeira, 1995b). 

The two most recurrent concerns expressed in the relevant literature are 
related to the researcher's fear of becoming alienated from his or her data, and 
to the fear that the use of CAQDAS could encourage researchers to trade 
“resolution for scope”. That is, given the software capability of dealing with 
large data sets, qualitative samples might grow uncontrollably. (For a detailed 
debate about the first problem, see the collection of papers edited by Kelle, 
1995. For a discussion of the second problem, refer to Fielding and Lee, this 
Issue.) 

Critical issues of a methodological and epistemological nature have also 
been addressed by analysts of CAQDAS. One important debate concerns the 
extent to which CAQDAS programs contain implicit theories of qualitative 
analysis, not explicit to the user (Fielding, 1993). 

Another interesting question is the relationship between theory and 
method or, in the case of CAQDAS, the match between programs and general 
lines of inquiry (Mangabeira, 19953). 

Yet another fundamental problem is raised by studies about Information 
Technology and research communities which show how the adoption of new 
technologies — with their images of ‘robustness’ and “greater efficiency’ — play 
a central role in bringing about changes in scientific communities and their 
research cultures (Hine, 1995). 


The Trend Report 


The opening chapter, by Miles and Weitzman, presents some reflections on 
the current state of the art. Its first part will be especially valuable to new- 
comers in the field, for it not only describes different types of software pack- 
ages but also discusses what these programs can do for research. After this 
software characterization, the authors identify a general improvement in soft- 
ware capability. Improvements in the user interface, flexibilization and 
sophistication in the code-and-retrieve features, as well as greater systematiz- 
ation of theory-building and theory-testing capabilities, have developed over 
the last 10 years. They also identify in some program developers a *user- 
driven’ approach in which users’ needs have led to changes in programs. 
The authors discuss the needs of users by taking six different approaches 
to qualitative research: Grounded Theory, Narrative Studies, Ethnography, 
Interpretivist/Hermeneutic Analysis, Critical Theory and Collaborative or 
Action Research. They show how these approaches require different soft- 
ware features and capabilities. The chapter closes by outlining some “needs 
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and hopes' and by suggesting what a “good program” should include at the 
minimum. 

Kelle's chapter, opening Part One of this Report, deals more directly with 
the issues raised by the diffusion of CAQDAS in different countries. First, it 
outlines a history of qualitative sociology in Germany. Although the Frank- 
furt School of critical theory made some important critiques of ‘positivism’ 
in German sociology, it was only in the mid-1970s that clear methods of 
textual interpretation were developed: “objective hermeneutics’ and ‘socio- 
logical paraphrasing’. The author problematizes these developments and con- 
siders “one of the most fruitful areas of qualitative analysis in Germany”, 
namely, oral life histories. Although this tradition works with large data sets 
and thus could in theory greatly benefit from software use, a significant dif- 
fusion of CAQDAS only took place in the 1990s. 

German social researchers were reluctant to integrate computers into 
their work. When computers were used, the general trend was to adapt stan- 
dard software to the user's own requirements. 

Although Germany has an important record of development of 
CAQDAS, it was only after a 1992 conference in Bremen devoted to 
CAQDAS that these programs gained greater visibility. 

In the second part of the chapter, Kelle describes how three software pro- 
grams - WinMAX, ATLAS/ti and Aquad — were designed and developed in 
Germany in the late 1980s and early 1990s, and shows how they have been 
used in concrete research. The chapter closes by analysing the methodologi- 
cal impact these programs might be bringing to the qualitative process. 
Chapter 2 examines the diffusion of CAQDAS in the UK. Fielding and Lee 
begin by arguing that the UK is a useful site for exploring the diffusion of 
CAQDAS, given the important place qualitative research has held within 
British sociology. The chapter examines the process by which the use of com- 
puter-based methods for qualitative analysis came to be established in the 
UK. It also explores some of the consequences that flow from the adoption 
of this methodological innovation. 

The authors present a comprehensive outline of British sociology and 
characterize the community as strong in theoretical debates and relatively 
weak in the quantitative tradition. 

The chapter characterizes the size of the CAQDAS-aware community 
of researchers and explores how diffusion has taken place by presenting, first, 
a case-study of teaching of CAQDAS and, second, users! views of their 
research experience with CAQDAS. 

In the final part, the chapter discusses the implications of the diffusion 
of CAQDAS for methods and epistemology. 

Chapter 3 opens the second part of the Report by dealing with the limited 
diffusion of CAQDAS in Canada. Duchastel and Armony characterize the 
community of social scientists in their country as one divided into two 
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national groups: the Anglo-Canadians and the French-Canadians. They then 
offer an overview of the university centres dedicated to computer-assisted 
work, where it is more suitable to speak of a community of users from the 
broad range of humanities studies. 

An important contrast with Germany and the UK is that in Canada, as 
in France, analysis of textual data has been strongly influenced by linguistic 
frameworks. Because of this tradition, one observes the development and 
diffusion of software for the study of language and a much smaller impact of 
CAQDAS. 

Two software packages which have been in use since the mid-1980s are 
analysed: SATO (Système d'Analyse de Texte par Ordinateur) and TACT 
(Text Analysis Computing Tools). Although similar programs have been 
developed since the 1970s, 1t is only now that a larger community of social 
science researchers have begun to acknowledge and address these computer- 
ized techniques. 

Regarding the diffusion of CAQDAS, its penetration seems to be even 
more limited. The authors consulted several specialists across Canada to 
gather information about the extent of CAQDAS awareness and use in their 
respective communities. Although there is certainly a growing interest in 
CAQDAS packages, one cannot yet speak of a broad impact on Canadian 
qualitative research. 

The chapter closes by raising some epistemological issues. The authors 
question the rigid distinctions between the qualitative and the quantitative 
approaches. The chapter argues that both approaches can entail formal rep- 
resentations and procedures and that both interpretation and explanation can 
be defined as research strategies contributing to knowledge construction. 

Finally, the authors show that in comparison with CAQDAS the older 
tradition of computerized textual analysis has already formulated funda- 
mental questions involving the use of computers for research. The discussions 
around the implications of the diffusion of CAQDAS could greatly benefit 
from this debate. 

The problems addressed in Duchastel and Armony's chapter are echoed 
in Jenny's chapter (Chapter 4). As in Canada, but even more dramatically, there 
has been no diffusion of CAQDAS in France up to the present. The author 
claims that CAQDAS as such has been ‘unknown to French sociologists’. 

Analogous to the Canadian case, the French research community has a 
strong tradition in sociolinguistics and the packages available have tended to 
reflect this legacy. 

The author outlines both the diversity and specificitv of the methods 
being employed in textual analysis in his country and discusses some 
approaches in detail, the “lexical” word-based approach, the socio-semantic 
approach, the "analyse propositionelle et predicative" of discourse and the 
"ingéniérie textuelle". 
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The author also presents software packages which have been used in 
bibliographical databases and expert system packages developed under a 
given research question and specific theoretical frameworks. The chapter 
analyses programs” flexibility and whether they can be applied to different 
research approaches. 

Like Duchastel and Armony, Jenny questions the validity of the quanti- 
tative/qualitative distinction, arguing that all sociological research includes 
some textual data that need to be analysed. 

The author concludes by referring to how the French researchers, “in 
love” with their mother tongue, have tended to focus on the “deconstruction” 
of natural language or written text. Interdisciplinary and international co- 
operation might help to enrich local research cultures and expand the scope 
of French sociological practices. 


Critical Stance: The Tension Between "Claimed Program 
Versatility’ and ‘Specific Use’ 


One common approach to be found in the chapters by Duchastel and 
Armony, Jenny, Miles and Weitzman, and Kelle is that the presentation of 
software developed and used in particular research communities is followed 
by a discussion of their underlying rationale and of the types of research they 
have been linked to. Such an approach shows that these authors are not 
uncritical towards computer programs. It also allows us to face up to an 
important issue: namely, the tensions and contradictions between the claimed 
characteristics of software packages and their embedded architecture or 
underlying methodological rationales. 

This approach may help to solve one of the main problems faced by first- 
time users and by qualitative researchers who have little comparative experi- 
ence with CAQDAS to draw upon: the tension between ‘claimed program 
versatility’ and ‘specific use’. 

This is not a trivial matter since social representations of technology as 
‘robust’ and ‘authoritative’ can have the effect of leaving some users disem- 
powered when faced with problems while using the programs in their own 
research. Moreover, as we shall see in a moment, software architecture con- 
strains the ways in which users appropriate the technology. A key question 
is what versions of social science reasoning and practice get built into the soft- 
ware. Which research methodology is being sold? 

By addressing this issue, the user will be able to arrive at an informed 
decision about which program might best meet his/her needs, but also be able 
to appropriate the software in a more assertive way. And from the point of 
view of the community as a whole, expanded knowledge about programs’ 
methodologies can widen our understanding of the methodological and 
epistemological implications of the diffusion of CAQDAS. 
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Among CAQDAS analysts there is a growing consensus about the advan- 
tages of pluralism: the best program is the one which suits the user's research 
questions and needs. In this view, no one program should gain hegemony, even 
as the CAQDAS market expands and consolidates and grows more sophisti- 
cated. There should be as many available programs as possible. 

This pluralistic view may be able to counter what in the specialized litera- 
ture about technology and social constructivism has been termed “the effects 
of closure and stabilization” (Bijker et al., 1993: 44-6). In other words, in the 
case of CAQDAS, the main danger brought by the hypothetical stabilization 
of one particular program over others is that the most successful one might 
end up setting standards for how computer-assisted qualitative research 
“should” be done. 

By setting this standard, there may be a redefining effect in the way we 
do research. This dynamic would challenge a cherished tradition within the 
qualitative approach, which has been the coexistence of a multiplicity of 
forms of reasoning. 

There is also a growing awareness of the need to achieve compatibility 
between programs, so that data can run on many programs. This would allow 
users to select and use specific features from different packages according to 
their needs. Clearly, this would expand the scope of software appropriation. 


CAQDAS’ ‘Underlying Methodological Rationale’ and the 
Metaphor of ‘Technology as Text’ 


There is some agreement that many CAQDAS packages are based on the 
‘srounded theory’ approach (Lonkila, 1995). This approach was developed 
by Barney Glaser and Anselm Strauss (1967). Its basic claim is that data col- 
lection, analysis and theory stand in reciprocal relationship with each other. 
A grounded theory is one that is inductively derived from the study of the 
phenomenon it represents. That is, it is discovered, developed and provision- 
ally verified through systematic data collection and analysis of data pertain- 
ing to that phenomenon (Strauss and Corbin, 1990: 23). 

Grounded theory is an approach that combines, by an analytic procedure 
of constant comparison, the coding procedure and theory development. 
According to Glaser and Strauss (1967: 6) 


the analyst codes each incident in his data into as many categories of analysis 
as possible. ... Coding need consist only of noting categories on margins, but 
can be done more elaborately (eg: on cards). To this procedure we add the basic 
defining rule for constant comparative method: while coding an incident for a 
category, compare it with the previous incidents in the same and different 
groups coded in each category. This constant comparison of the incidents very 
soon starts to generate theoretical properties of the categories. The analyst starts 
thinking in terms of the full range of types or continua of the category, its 
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dimensions, the conditions under which it is pronounced ata minimum, its 
major consequences, its relationship to other categories and its properties. 

Two important procedures are thus central to the grounded theory 
approach: the coding of relevant segments of text and the retrieval of these 
codes, across all the cases in question, so that the analyst can exercise the con- 
stant comparative method. The searching for codes across cases allows the 
researcher to arrive at insights and hypotheses about the data, leading to the 
generation of some theoretical proposition. 

Early CAQDAS programs such as The Ethnograph, for example, were 
designed specifically to assist this cumbersome, time-consuming and manu- 
ally based activity and thus allow the researcher to code-and-paste and 
retrieve his/her codes with the help of the computer. Programs such as 
ATLAS/ti, Hyper-Research and NUDIST, for example, with their different 
‘theory-building’ capabilities, tried to take the constant comparison principle 
even further, by allowing the user to test research hypotheses (see for example 
Seidel and Clark, 1984, Muhr, 1991, Richards and Richards, 1991 and Hesse- 
Biber and Dupuis, 1995). 

As far as explicit intents are concerned, it is possible to attest that many 
CAQDAS developers have been inspired by the grounded theory approach. 
Beyond this, however, many developers tend to portray their software as a 
merely “neutral tool”, with the user in full analytic control (the programs 
provide “computer-assisted’ analysis). Similarly, some software designers 
resist the idea that the programs implicitly guide methodological and con- 
ceptual choices in the research process. Could it not be argued, however, that 
some developers take this position because the greater the degree to which 
the software is presented as “neutral” or “tool-like”, the more users can be 
enlisted to increase sales, the size of théir audience, and so on? 

Conflicts between attributions of software characteristics (versatility) 
and software methodologies (specific uses) may explain some of the prob- 
lems faced by users. Indeed, implicit methods of reasoning embodied in the 
software design may clash with the users! own experience and methods of 
data handling and interpretation. 

But to talk about the “effects” of implicit methodological rationales upon 
research might be misunderstood as implying a sort of technological deter- 
minism. 

The theory of the social construction of technology (SCOT) has shown 
that the so-called ‘effects’ of technology are seldom (if at all) due to 
technology's “inherent” qualities, but rather depend upon the social and 
cultural circumstances of its production and use (Bijker et al., 1993). 

The definition of technological capacities depends, among other things, 
on the nature of social relations among producers and users and the rep- 
resentations held by users about the software. SCOT also claims that although 
technological artifacts are appropriated by users — that is, there is flexibility in 
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how people think of or interpret technology (‘interpretative flexibility’) — 
there are frames which constrain the possibilities and scope of appropriations. 

One important mechanism by which such framing takes place has been 
termed by Woolgar (1991) the process of “user configuration”. This includes 
two main ideas. The first is that preconceptions and representations about the 
identity and nature of users (their practices and requirements) are built into 
the design of a technology. The second 1s that during the process of design 
and development of an artifact, future possible actions are enabled and con- 
strained (Cooper and Woolgar, 1993a, 1993b, 1994). 

The configuration of users has a direct bearing not only upon the likely 
success or failure of a technology, but also on users” possibilities of appro- 
priating a technological artifact, of exerting full interpretative flexibility. 

One way of revealing the characteristics of “user configuration” in a par- 
ticular artifact is to use the metaphor of “technology as text”. This metaphor 
allows one to deconstruct technologies in the same way that one deconstructs 
text — to reveal, for example, devices of persuasion, authorization and pro- 
cesses of boundary construction. 

The metaphor also suggests that a technological artifact may be under- 
stood as yielding sets of instructions on how to act towards it. These instruc- 
tions work as constraints on full interpretative flexibility and limit users' 
appropriations of technology. 

In the case of technological artifacts such as software in general and 
CAQDAS in particular, the use of the metaphor of “technology as text’ implies 
investigating what could be termed the software's embedded architecture. It 
would include looking at: hardware configuration; programming language 
used; required prerequisites such as levels of computer literacy or expertise; 
types of software interface; the way the software is introduced to the user such 
as in advertising materials; the way software tutorials are structured and the 
research examples or data used in these tutorials; and last but not least, the 
methodological rationale underlying the software. 

My argument here is that implicit methods of research contained in 
CAQDAS packages are part of the configuration of the user. Although they 
cannot be said to have the capability of imposing their logic upon users” 
research in a deterministic way, they nonetheless work as a constraining 
element in users! appropriation of CAQDAS programs. It is for this reason 
that we believe that a discussion about the underlying methodological 
rationale should be a central element in any assessment of CAQDAS. 


Social Dynamics of Research Cultures and the Shaping of 
CAQDAS Diffusion 


It would be naive to discuss the implications of CAQDAS diffusion for 
research cultures and not to include other relevant groups and processes 
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which constitute academic communities. I would like to suggest that funding 
agencies will play an increasingly important role in the diffusion of 
CAQDAS, by funding research projects which make use of CAQDAS, as 
well as by legitimizing programs which have been more “visible? or more 
aggressive in their diffusion strategies than others. 

Another important element is the structure of the academic reward 
system. As it stands today, although it is not retarding CAQDAS develop- 
ment, it is resisting recognition of the changes that are taking place. 

Our preliminary research (Mangabeira, 1996) has identified that the aca- 
demic reward system among social scientists does not recognize 'software 
development and design' as an academic product worthy of recognition such 
as a book, a paper or a lecture. Social scientists/software developers are thus 
faced with the need to build up strategies to get their product rewarded 
within their academic careers. One widespread strategy has been to *write 
papers' discussing the capabilities of the software and its possible use in con- 
crete research settings. 

This dynamic indicates a mismatch between the new reality created by 
the advent of CAQDAS inside the academic milieu and the community's 
resistance to recognition of change. One hypothetical explanation for this 
resistance — itself an important research question — is whether the advent of 
CAQDAS (a marketable product) does not enhance tensions between aca- 
demic and commercial interests. This tension between science or utility — 
commercial potential (Hine, 1995) — is also illustrated in an exemplary 
manner by debates on the need to have more policy-oriented or short-term 
practical research contracts funded by private parties inside social science 
departments, as a way round the reduction in government funding. 

Another illustration of academic communities! resistance to recognizing 
the changes brought by the increasing diffusion of CAQDAS can be seen in 
the area of teaching. As far as we can tell, only a few research centres provide 
CAQDAS training. Although one can identify sites for the training and 
support of postgraduate research and places which provide user advice,! in 
general, teaching has been restricted to special sessions within 'qualitative 
methods' courses and has not been incorporated in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum (for more details, see Miles and Weitzman, Fielding and Lee, and 


Duchastel and Armony, this issue.) 


Final Remarks 


This Trend Report reviews the emergence of a technological innovation. 
It shows that, as with any technological innovation, success or failure does 
not only depend on its features and capabilities but is also shaped by users' 
representations of the programs, the social organization of research 
communities and national intellectual traditions. 
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The growing sophistication of CAQDAS over the years — from simple 
code-and-retrieve features to theory-building capabilities and hyper-links 
facilities — has inspired developers and users to propose new methods of 
analysis. This has brought about concrete changes in the traditional practice 
of interpreting qualitative data. 

It is impossible to predict with any accuracy how the field will develop. 
However, the general expansion of information technology in everyday life 
and its penetration inside universities will likely increase curiosity about 
CAQDAS and the size of the CAQDAS community. This heightens the need 
for reflexive and critical debates that will prevent CAQDAS from becoming 
the only legitimate method of qualitative analysis and one that excludes “old- 
fashioned” manual analysis. 


Note 


1. In the UK, for example, this is taking place in several universities, namely: Brunel, 
Cardiff, London School of Economics, Royal Holloway-University of London and 
University of Surrey. 


Matthew B. Miles and 
Eben A. Weitzman 


The State of Qualitative Data 
Analysis Software: What Do We 
Need?! 


TE years ago, most qualitative researchers were typing up their hand- 
written fieldnotes, making photocopies, marking them with pencil or 
colored pens, cutting them up, sorting them, pasting them on file cards, 
shuffling cards, and typing their analyses. A few were beginning to use word 
processors for their written-up fieldnotes, and a few were starting to explore 
database programs to store and access their voluminous text. 

Most textbooks on qualitative studies then (e.g. Bogdan and Biklen, 1982; 
Goetz and LeCompte, 1984; Lofland and Lofland, 1984; Miles and Huber- 
man, 1984) had either no discussion at all, or a page or two on the use of com- 
puters in qualitative research. The only programs most people had heard of 
were those for quantitative content analysis of text. (There were in fact a few 
other programs just emerging: Drass, 1980; Seidel and Clark, 1984; Shelly and 
Sibert, 1985.) Journal issues devoted exclusively to the topic (Conrad and 
Reinharz, 1984) were just beginning to appear. 

But in less than 10 years, there has been phenomenal development. 
There has been an outpouring of journal articles, a series of international 
conferences on computers and qualitative methodology, thoughtful books 
on the topic (Tesch, 1990; Fielding and Lee, 1991; Kelle, 1995; Weitzman 
and Miles, 1995), and new journal issues (Tesch, 1991). Software is fre- 
quently discussed on electronic bulletin boards. In a 1991 survey of quali- 
tative researchers by Miles and Huberman (1994), 75 percent of respondents 
reported using computer software for data entry, coding, search and 
retrieval, display, and concept-building — with a mixture of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. 

Things have happened so fast that many qualitative researchers feel 
bewildered and uncertain. A few are still relying on typewriter and scissors. 
Others are working mainly with a familiar word processor, while beginning 
to realize its limitations. And although quite a few have begun using quali- 
tative analysis software, they're uncomfortably aware of their program's limi- 
tations and are seeking more powerful help. 
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This chapter reflects on the current state of qualitative analysis software, 
and examines the needs that researchers have for better programs to aid their 
work. It begins with a brief overview of types of programs, and of program 
functions — things that software can do for the researcher. Then it proceeds 

'to reflections on the current state of the art, and finally to the needs of 
researchers and how they might be better met. 


Types of Qualitative Analysis Programs 


Here's a rough sorting of types of software. These categories naturally 
overlap, as we'll see; any program of type X will ordinarily have a few features 
of type Y, Z, etc. However, it's possible to focus, as we have below, on the 
"heart and soul” of a program — what it mainly sets out to do. 


Word Processors 

Such programs (examples are Microsoft Word, WordPerfect, Xy Write, 
MacWrite) are designed for the creation and revision of text. They're fine for 
taking, transcribing, writing up or editing fieldnotes, for preparing files for 
coding and analysis, and for writing report text. They can search for specific 
words or phrases in a file (or document), but typically do this one occurrence 
at a time. You have to write a “macro” or mini-program to retrieve all the 
instances of a word or phrase and display them. Most word processors have 
only weak analysis capabilities. 


Text Retrievers 

Text retrievers, such as Metamorph, Orbis, Sonar Professional, The Text 
Collector, WordCruncher, and ZyINDEX specialize in searching for, finding 
and sorting all the instances of words, phrases and combinations of these you 
want to locate, in one or several files. Some do content analysis as well: count- 
ing, displaying words in their context, creating word lists and concordances 
(organized lists of all words and phrases in their contexts). 


Textbase Managers 

These programs set up text more temido for search and retrieval; they 
organize, sort and make subsets of your data, then search and retrieve. 
Examples are askSam, Folio VIEWS, Tabletop, MAX, and TEXTBASE 
ALPHA. Some deal with highly structured text organized into “records” and 
“fields” (in effect, the rows and columns of a data matrix), and others easily 
manage ‘free-form’ text. Some can also attach memos or comments to text, 
or link to externally stored documents, pictures, or audio or video segments. 
Some can make hypertext links that let you jump among different parts of 
your database with a mouse click. 
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Code-and-retrieve Programs 

Software of this sort — often developed specifically by qualitative researchers 
— helps you divide text into segments or chunks, attach codes to the chunks, 
and find and display all the instances of coded chunks (or combinations of 
coded chunks). Some have memoing and hypertext linking. Examples are 
HyperQual2, Kwalitan, QUALPRO, Martin, and The Ethnograph. 


Code-based Theory-builders 

These programs go beyond code-and-retrieve, allowing you to make con- 
nections between codes (1.e. categories of information), to develop higher- 
order classifications and categories, to formulate propositions or assertions, 
and/or to test such propositions to see if they apply. Some can link to ex- 
ternally-stored data, and can handle graphics. Examples are AQUAD, 
ATLAS/u, Hyper RESEARCH, NUDeIST, and QCA. 


Conceptual Network-builders 

These programs help you build and test theory, working with systematically- 
built graphic networks. You can see your variables shown as nodes (typically, 
rectangles or ovals), linked to other nodes by lines or arrows representing 
relationships (sometimes specified as “belongs to”, ‘leads to”, “is a kind of”, 
etc.). The networks may not just be casually hand-drawn, but can for some 
programs be real “semantic networks” that develop from your data and your 
concepts (usually higher-level codes), and the relationships you see among 
them. Most of these support memoing, hypertext linking, and outlining, and 
can store extended text at nodes. Examples are ATLAS/ti, Inspiration, 
MECA, MetaDesign, and SemNet. 


What Programs Can Do For You 


Let's turn to the specific things programs can do for you. Any given program 
has a set of specific functions for doing qualitative analysis work, and often 
overlaps the categories above. 


Data Entry/Database Structure 
Programs vary in how they let you enter data, and how they organize and 
store them. Some require you to prepare data externally, sometimes with 
special requirements for format; you then import the data to the analysis 
program. Others let you enter the data within the program itself. 

Once the data are entered, programs vary in whether you can easily 
revise them subsequently; some make this difficult because they prepare an 
“index” to your files; changing the files will render the index inaccurate. 
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The program may store your data in a structured table of “records” 
(usually cases) and “fields” (usually variables), or may be more free-form, 
where the data are just flowing text; some programs allow both. 


Coding 

Programs can help you segment or ‘chunk’ your data (e.g. into separate 
words, phrases, lines, sentences, paragraphs, or free-form segments), and then 
attach codes or keywords to the chunks. Some have one-step (on-screen) 
coding; others require you to work with hard copy printout. Codes can 
usually be attached in several ways: one or several to a chunk, or on nesting 
or overlapping chunks. 

Some programs let you do hierarchical or multi-level coding (e.g. “rain” 
has successively higher-level codes of ‘precipitation’, ‘weather’, and 
“climate”), and some have features that make restructuring, renaming, revision 
and copying of codes easy. 

Many programs also attach ‘source tags’, so you can see later where a 
retrieved chunk came from (which interview, when, with whom, etc.). Some 
programs will show you your complete code set in a list, hierarchical tree, or 
other network form. 


Memoing/Annotation 

Qualitative analysis is strongly aided when you can reflect on your data, mark 
them up, and write memos about them. Some programs let you make mar- 
ginal or side notes, some let you write extended memos about the meaning 
of data or codes. Several let you apply codes to these ‘second-level’ inputs. 


Data-linking 

As you work on data, you are constantly seeing connections between differ- 
ent parts of the qualitative database. Some programs are good at making and 
recording links within parts such as the fieldnote text, the codes, annotations, 
memos, and ‘off-line’ data (such as audiotapes or documents which are not 
actually in your database, but can be referred to when you need them). They 
may also make links across these parts of the database (e.g. linking codes to 
memos). Programs with strong linking functions, perhaps in a ‘hypertext’ 
mode, let you ‘browse’ or ‘navigate’ easily through the database. 


Search and Retrieval 

Most programs can look for material you want, and show it to you, either 
alone, or together with other instances. The program may find chunks by 
their codes, and/or can search for ‘strings’ of characters (usually words or 
phrases occurring naturally in the text). Some programs will find synonyms 
for what you asked for. Some have ‘wild-card’ searching (“decisi+” will get 
you ‘decisive’, ‘decision’, ‘decision-making’, etc.). 
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Many programs support “Boolean” search requests (power AND con- 
flict, power OR conflict, power AND NOT conflict, etc.). Some can do “set 
logic’ searches (get all chunks with at least three of the following five terms”). 
Some programs can look for items that are near each other in the text, or 
precede or follow each other. Some can look just within a certain portion of 
the database (for example, only female respondents, or only in second grade 
classrooms, or classrooms taught by women). 

Programs vary in how they show you the results of a search (a “hit”). A 
hit may come to you in full context that you can move around in, or only 
with a few surrounding lines, or with no context at all. 

Some programs tell you which person, time or part of the database the 
hit came from. And some will make a log or record of searches and retrievals 
as you go. That lets you build up a database including the ones that did some- 
thing useful for you, along with related annotations and memos; you can also 
repeat or revise old searches easily. 


Conceptual/Theory Development 

Some programs help you clarify your ideas via rule-based or logical 
approaches; they can permit you to develop, and test “if . . . then’ proposi- 
tions/hypotheses. Some allow you to do ‘configurational’ analysis across 
several cases, to find case-specific patterns of predictors associated with an 
outcome, as described by Ragin (1993). 

Others work via semantic networks depicting relationships graphically, 
so you can clarify and test ideas. The nodes can often have extended text 
attached to them (not just labels), and the links can be one or two-way, and 
be of many different types (‘is a part of”, “leads to”, etc.). 


Data Display 

Most programs show you results on-screen, or will send them to a printer, 
or another file. Some work on an alternate or split screen, or in windows. 
Some programs can output text or numerical data to help you enter them in 
a matrix display; others will display networks. If the program does frequency 
counts, 1t may be able to send results directly to a statistical program. 


The Current State of the Art: Promising Signs 


If we compare what's available now with what researchers could draw on 
even five years ago, there are some real advances. User interfaces (how you 
see and work with the program) are much more graphical, friendly, direct, 
easy and intuitive than they were before. 

That important change is connected to a historical trend. At first quali- 
tative researchers mostly had to make do with commercial programs not 
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developed for their needs; such adaptive use could work because commercial 
developers are well staffed with sophisticated programmers driven by com- 
petitive market motivation — so current text retrievers and textbase managers 
like askSam, Folio VIEWS, MetaDesign or Metamorph are better products, 
easy to use. Even so, they often have to be “worked around” to accomplish a 
particular qualitative analysis task. 

The early programs developed by qualitative researchers had researchers” 
real needs in mind, but were often hard to use because their developers were 
not professional programmers. That picture is changing, as we can see from 
programs like ATLAS/ti and NUDºIST, where the user interface has been 
thoughtfully designed by a developer who combines research interests with 
strong programming skills. 

We're pleased that more than a few developers are user-driven, improv- 
ing their programs on the basis of actual researcher experience, rather than 
on abstract ideas about the management and analysis of text. Changes of this 
sort have occurred, for example, in ATLAS/ti, Kwalitan, NUDeIST, and The 
Ethnograph. 

Code-and-retrieve capabilities have become more flexible and sophisti- 
cated, with easier on-screen coding, and simpler, richer searching. They often 
include theory-building features, such as memoing, annotation, and multi- 
level code lists. 

More generally, theory-building and theory-testing are increasingly seen 
as a central feature of good programs, and are being implemented in a more 
systematic, user-friendly way. Programs that make easy linkages among text, 
codes, annotations and memos, or test hypotheses, or display concepts and 
their linkages in network form, are more frequently found. Software will 
never “do” theory-building for you (cf. Dreyfus, 1992), but it can explicitly 
support your intellectual efforts, and make it easier for you to think coher- 
ently about the meaning of your data. The grounded theory approach to 
understanding qualitative data is now fairly well served, both by well- 
designed, straightforward programs like Kwalitan and Martin, and by 
complex, sophisticated programs like ATLAS/ti and NUDeIST; theory- 
testing features appear in AQUAD, Hyper RESEARCH, and others. 

Finally, we'll re-emphasize that there are some outstanding — even 
amazing — programs not designed for qualitative research as such, but quite 
applicable to the needs of researchers — for example, programs like Folio 
VIEWS, Inspiration, MetaDesign and Metamorph. 


Current State of the Art: Some Concerns 


The Reviewing Function 
We believe that qualitative data analysis programs, like restaurants, appliances 
and cars, will improve in direct relation to the presence of informed user 
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choice and user demand. A book of critical reviews like Weitzman and Miles 
(1995) can support user choice and may stimulate demand. But we also need 
a regular, continuing reviewing function to help link user needs with devel- 
oper invention and development. New programs appear, and old programs 
are constantly changing and developing. Reviews and program descriptions, 
like those appearing in Qualitative Studies in Education, Qualitative Soci- 
ology, or the CAM Newsletter, have been only sporadic. Qualitative 
researchers have nothing like the frequent, regular reviews of software that 
appear in PC Magazine, PC Computing, Windows Magazine, Macworld or 
MacUser. We deserve something comparable. 


User Awareness 

Writing about software should keep emphasizing user awareness of how pro- 
grams are interacting with their analytic work. We like Pfaffenberger's 
(1988: 20) comment: 


A technology is like a colonial power — it tells you that it is working in your 
best interests and, all the while, it is functioning insidiously to dim your criti- 
cal perception of the world around you. You will remain its victim so long as 
you fail to conceptualize adequately what it's up to. 


Fielding and Lee (1995: 9) are less worried: 


[the fear of] facile analyses, analyses steered in a particular direction by program 
conventions and features, or the loss of craft skills, does not seem realistic on 
the basis of experience with programs at their present level of sophistication. 


Still, the issue of awareness during use is important. As with the history 
of quantitative data packages like SPSS, there's the risk of naive, unthinking 
use of a technology, especially by novices. As Pfaffenberger (1988) points out, 
it's equally naive to believe that a program is (a) a neutral technical tool; or 
(b) an over-determining monster. The issue is understanding a program's 
properties and presuppositions, and how they can support or constrain your 
thinking to produce unanticipated effects. For example, using a line-at-a-time 
code-and-retrieve program may well lead you toward too-fine analyses and 
get you bogged down in coding, as Lee and Fielding (1995) found in their 
study of users. Or, using a strong database manager may encourage you to 
collect far more data than you really need because it's so easy to retrieve it. 
Or a program that retrieves chunks without showing you their context may 
lead you to quite faulty conclusions and interpretations. 

Empirical studies of this issue are beginning to appear. For example, 
Weaver and Atkinson (1995) compared the analytic experience of using The 
Ethnograph 3.0 as a classic code-and-retrieve program with that of a generic 
hypertext program, GUIDE, using the same database. They found that The 
Ethnograph, with a cut-and-paste metaphor, tended to encourage “thin”, par- 
tially pre-determined coding schemes that remained static after the first 
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coding pass, and was poor at representing inter-code relationships, though it 
was good at searching. By contrast, GUIDE permitted the creation of mul- 
tiple, inductive links among data, codes, and memos throughout analysis, and 
easy movement across analysis levels, avoiding fragmentation; its metaphor 
is an evolving network of ‘associative trails’. However, getting lost in the 
network was a risk; GUIDE had to be “authored” and customized as the 
analysis proceeded; the “cognitive load” was heavier; and production of final 
analytic text was not easy. 


User Influence on Developers 

There seem to be few good channels from users to developers, aside from tech 
support calls. Users mostly don't know who's trying to create new and better 
software. Though there is one national distributor of programs in the USA, 
Qualitative Research Management, that performs a useful function, it cur- 
rently handles just a dozen programs. Many developers distribute their own 
products, and qualitative analysis programs don't make it into shareware net- 
works. 

A few developers have created user networks that provide mutual 
support as well as feedback on needed features. There is an electronic listserv 
bulletin board (qualrs-lQuga.bitnet) that focuses on qualitative research and 
often has software discussions; another (qual-software@mailbase.ac.uk) 
focuses centrally on programs. Others (qualnet@chimera.sph.umn.edu, and 
qualnet@admin1.bc.edu), emphasize qualitative organization studies. In the 
UK there are several university centers (Stirling, Cardiff, Surrey) that provide 
user advice. But developers of general-purpose programs such as text retriev- 
ers or database managers don't really know what the real demands of quali- 
tative research are. Even developers who are qualitative researchers may have 
a narrow view, not understanding what a particular variety of user — say, a 
grounded theorist, a narrative-oriented, ethnographic, hermeneutic, critical 
theorist, or action researcher — really needs and wants. We'll discuss these 
special concerns below. 

The basic issue is how to make the market drive constructive develop- 
ment, rather than encouraging developers to make only incremental improve- 
ments in a program that doesn't work too well to begin with — or to add 
complicated bells and whistles just because their competitors are doing so. 
The focus needs to be on accessible, useful features that meet real needs. 


Researcher Needs, and Hopes for Development 


Here, we'll play a surrogate role, speaking to developers on behalf of users. 
Any wishes and hopes we express must be based on real needs. What might 
they be? 
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Needs and Hopes Based on the Logic of Qualitative Analysis 


First, qualitative researchers” needs depend on a basic issue: the logic of quali- 
tative analysis they are following — an issue that has not been very visible to 
developers — or indeed, to users. We adapt here ideas from Miles and Huber- 
man (1994), Maxwell (1992), Ragin (1987) and others. 


Two Basic Approaches to Analysis 

We can distinguish two types of analysis: variable-oriented analysis and case- 
oriented analysis. A variable-oriented approach (Ragin, 1987) is “paradig- 
matic”, dealing with the relations among well-defined concepts. For example, 
you might study adolescents? decisions to attend college by examining the 
relationships among variables such as socioeconomic class, parental expec- 
tations, school grades and peer support. 

A case-oriented approach considers the case as a whole entity, looking at 
configurations, associations, temporal sequences, causes and effects within 
the case — and only then turns to comparative analysis of a limited number 
of cases. À case-oriented approach is “syntagmatic”, or process-oriented, 
following the events in a specified case context over time (Mohr, 1982; 
Abbott, 1992; Maxwell, 1992). For example, you might study a particular 
adolescent, Kim Taylor, for several months to follow the events in her life 
(such as a poignant discussion with her mother on why she had never worked 
outside the home, or her friend Jane's experience in dissecting a frog) that 
were related to her decision to go to veterinary school. 

Each approach has pluses and minuses. Variable-oriented analysis works 
well in finding probabilistic relationships among variables in a large popu- 
lation, but it's poor at handling the tangle of local causality (where multiple 
causes affect each other as well as the final multiple “effects”); it's also weak 
at handling multiple subsamples, and its findings are often rather general and 
vague. Case-oriented or process-oriented analysis is good at finding specific, 
concrete, historically grounded patterns common to small sets of cases, but 
its findings often remain particularistic and not generalizable. 

The issue is combining and synthesizing the approaches, as nearly all of 
the authors just cited emphasize. Good explanations usually involve cycling 
back and forth between, or synthesizing, strategies aimed at understanding 
case dynamics, and at seeing the effect of key variables. As Miles and Huber- 
man (1994: 302) note: “Stories without variables do not tell us enough about 
the meaning and larger import of what we are seeing. Variables without 
stories are ultimately abstract and unconvincing.’ 


Two Major Display Types 
The variable/process distinction also appears when we consider data displays. 
There we can see two main categories: matrices and networks. Matrices 
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involve the crossing of two or more main dimensions or variables (often with 
subvariables), to see how they interact. The cells of a qualitative data matrix 
' typically contain text, not just numbers. Matrices lend themselves well to a 
variable-oriented analysis style, and can be expanded to a more holistic case- 
oriented style (for examples, see Miles and Huberman, 1994). 

Networks, on the other hand, are not dimensional. They involve a series 
of nodes connected by links. They lend themselves well to a case-oriented 
approach that recreates the “plot” of events over time, as well as showing the 
complex interaction of variables. They give us the kinds of narratives that 
tend to get chopped up analytically in matrices. They give us process dy- 
namics more easily than matrices do (see also Miles and Huberman, 1994 for 
examples). But they are less strong than matrices in letting us see how classes 
of variables affect each other. 


Related Needs and Hopes 


What do these distinctions imply about needed software features? First, we 
need features that permit easy movement from a variable-oriented to a case- 
oriented view and vice versa. Most coding schemes are essentially variable- 
oriented, and it's not always easy to see coded chunks arranged coherently 
for a single case, across a number of codes. (Hyper RESEARCH is one of the 
few programs that can do this easily.) 

We'd also hope that within programs, there could be a simple connection 
between matrix and network display modes. Users.should be able to pop 
from one to another easily. 

In many respects, network displays have advanced faster than matrices. 
Programs such as ATLAS/ti and NUDeIST, for example, offer facilities for 
making network views of codes and their relationships; ATLAS/ti also lets 
you do the same for relations among chunks, codes, memos and cases, and 
you can use many different types of network links (and do memos and anno- 
tations for them). Conceptual network-builders such as SemNet, Inspiration 
and MetaDesign are quite strong. 

Matrix displays in existing software are presently rather weak. A few 
programs (e.g. NUDeIST, AQUAD, ATLAS/ti) will use codes to retrieve 
text that could then be inserted in the cells of a matrix using your word 
processor. But usually you don't want all the text; programs need to include 
much better and easier ways of selecting and reducing text, such as the use of 
split or alternate screens. Furthermore, no current program actually produces 
matrix displays; what's needed is automatic tabling and automatic insertion 
of edited text by cell. The capacity of matrix display programs is also impor- 
tant: in multi-case studies, which may involve a dozen or more cases, each 
with multiple variables, displays can get very big. 
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The configurational methods used by the programs QCA and AQUAD 
are a powerful way to combine a variable-oriented and a case-oriented 
approach across a number of cases. But at present they're not very user- 
friendly, and they involve a very heavy data reduction. We need better con- 
figurational methods that can go well beyond 1's and 0’s. One possibility is 
creating routines that would let the user move back and forth easily between 
a set of case-specific “causal networks”, and an associated multi-case causal 
“antecedents matrix” which displays the immediate and remote causes of vari- 
ables, and lets you see the absence of causal links too (for detail, see Miles and 
Huberman, 1994: 233-4). 


Needs and Hopes Based on Specific Approaches 


It’s important to keep in mind that there are many varieties of qualitative 
researcher (see, e.g. Wolcott, 1992; Tesch, 1990; and Miles and Huberman, 
1994). Each has differing approaches to drawing conclusions from qualitative 
data, and thus different needs for software features. To illustrate, we propose 
some possible needs and related hopes for six different approaches to quali- 
tative research, as we understand them. We hope these suggestions will 
encourage researcher-developer dialog at a far more specific level, getting 
wish lists clearer, and programs built closer to researchers’ hopes. 


Grounded Theory 

Researchers in this tradition tend to proceed inductively, examining their text, 
selecting chunks, and applying first-level codes, often in respondents” lan- 
guage (‘in vivo’ codes). Then they begin to generate second-level ‘pattern’ 
codes or themes with more theoretical power; this work is supported and 
extended by conceptual memos that apply across different data chunks, 
persons, research sites, etc. (see, e.g. Glaser and Strauss, 1967; Glaser, 1978, 
1992; Chesler, 1987, as reported in Miles and ob 1994: 87-88; Strauss 
and Corbin: 1990; Lonkila, 1995). 

Software has served grounded theory work ub well, with a range of 
provisions for coding, annotation and memoing. However, it seems impor- 
tant, heeding Glaser's (1992) warnings about too-easy ‘forcing’ of concepts, 
to have program features that keep grounded theory really grounded in the 
data. These might include text underlining for “in vivo? codes, and use of wide 
margins for restating them more generally; provisions for chunk-sorting and 
clustering (as in Martin, HyperQual2, etc.); much easier code revision; easy, 
fluid use of multi-level coding; and aid, perhaps via thesaurus or synonym 
searching, in finding chunks that can be coded abstractly as “strategies”, 
“causes”, or “consequences” (Strauss, 1987). A good program for grounded 
theory-building should also maintain an automatically-updated code list in 
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hierarchical outline or network form, so the theory's progress is clearly seen, 
and the analyst can see when the data set is 'saturated' (no new codes are 


needed). 


Narrative Studies 

Some researchers, as noted above, have a strong Interest in narrative, sequence 
and chronology. They aim to discover, reproduce and create basic “stories”, 
and see if “generic narratives! can be discovered across cases (see, e.g. Con- 
nelly and Clandinin, 1990; Vitz, 1990; Abbott, 1992; Josselson and Lieblich, 
1993). 

What are some hopes here? It would be nice to be able to retrieve chunks 
by actual chronological sequence, rather than only by their sequence in the 
text. Perhaps there could be a set of ‘story templates’ that could be used to aid: 
with annotation, and/or with narrative production. Maybe hypertext writing 
programs like Storyspace (Eastgate Systems, 1993) could be adapted for 
narrative analysis. And we need a facility where causal networks and the ana- 
lytical narratives that accompany them could easily be worked on in a split- 
screen mode. ATLAS/ti is helpful on this; you can easily pop up text (notes, 
memos) that applies to the overall structure, or to specific nodes or links of 
a network. 


Ethnography 

Social anthropologists and others often aim to produce a comprehensive, 
wide-ranging description of the patterns and behavioral regularities — the 
culture — of a social setting, using multiple data sources over a long period of 
tme, and linked to general theory (see, e.g. Wolcott, 1980; Agar, 1986). 

We suggest that ethnographers could benefit from much-expanded off- 
line facilities permitting retrieval and analysis of photos, audiotape, videotape 
and extended documents which are stored externally. In addition, flexible, 
powerful multi-level coding schemes should be more available. At present 
there are only a few programs (e.g. ATLAS/ti, Kwalitan, NUDeIST) that do 
a passable job of linking text, codes at several levels, annotations and memos. 
To understand a culture well through a rich range of data and analyses really 
requires software that will let you navigate easily among different parts of 
your data set, your codes, your memos, and your evolving conceptual rep- 
resentations — preferably at the click of a mouse — without getting lost or con- 
fused. We'd hope for strengthening of current programs with hypertext 
features to accomplish this. 


Interpretivist/Hermeneutic Analysis 
Some researchers emphasize the in-depth analysis of multiple levels of 
meaning in a text, subject to personal and diverse interpretations — on the part 


— 
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- of both researchers and respondents. Coding is used less, and researchers rely 
more on reading, annotating and rewriting fieldnotes, rereading this text, and 
distilling deeper and deeper core meanings (see, e.g. Fischer and Wertz, 1975; 
` Pearsol, 1985; Polkinghorne, 1988; Denzin, 1989; Noblit, 1989). 

For researchers working in this style, it seems that easy annotation needs 
to be a central feature, along with redlining for elimination of dross, and high- 
lighting or underlining. One should also be easily able to see the basic text 
and annotation in parallel, rather than in a pop-up window. Even more 
important, one would hope for multi-level annotation (which would permit 
successively higher orders — first thoughts, later ones, distilled judgments, 
etc.). All annotations and memos need to be easily searchable. 


Critical Theorists 

Researchers in this tradition aim to clarify and make explicit the “taken-for- 
granted' aspects of social life — especially oppressive, often invisible power 
relations in institutions. The aim is to be “emancipatory” and empowering for 
corrective action (see, e.g. Popkewitz, 1990; Carspecken and Apple, 1992). 
The analytical style is often to move from descriptive data to more interpre- 
tive levels, often via dialog with study respondents, to get at normative mean- 
ings, and effects of the larger social system. Here too we might hope for 
multi-level annotation, perhaps in matrix form, where the text could be at the 
left, and several different columns used at the right to display different levels 
of analysis, such as objective, normative, or system-level. We might also think 
of adapting the “story template” idea above, perhaps with versions at several 
levels. 


Collaborative or Action Research 

This style of qualitative research involves collective action aimed at not just 
studying, but improving a social setting. The distance between researchers and 
'respondents' is reduced as they attack jointly-defined problems and work on 
their resolution (see, e.g. Oja and Smulyan, 1989; Watkins, 1991). 

Here we'd hope for features permitting easy comparison/juxtaposition. 
of analyses by different partners. There are usually multiple researchers and 
multiple field partners, so some kind of common networked database is 
needed, with authorship of different contributions identified (as currently 
implemented in ATLAS/ti, FolioVIEWS, and Orbis for Xy Write). Showing 
analyses in parallel annotation or matrix form would also be very helpful. 


Some Cut-across Needs and Hopes 


Regardless of the specific approach being taken to qualitative analysis, we can 
distinguish some needs and hopes, which apply to all varieties of qualitative 
researcher. — 
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Multi-tasking i 

- Wearen't implying that every software program should have all the ab | 
features above built in. Wholly “dedicated” programs are not only a super- 
human task for developers, but unwise — they too easily get complex and 
cumbersome.: Rather, the issue is taking a thoughtful approach to multi- 
tasking. For example, programs with Windows or Mac System 7 versions can 
. be easily popped out of to your word processor or a statistical analysis 
program. Or while you're writing something in your word processor, your 
search/retrieval software is doing a long job. With easy multi-tasking, it's 
more likely that report-writing will be closely linked to analytic work. 

For straight DOS users, it might be nice to see more development (with 
user advice) of “connected” programs which work as well-linked adjuncts to 
specific word processors (like Orbis with XyWrite or Nota Bene). Many 
researchers who already rely heavily on their word processors could get a 
boost with the use of add-on packages (e.g. for database management, and 
conceptual networking). This will naturally require thoughtful collabor- 
ation between developers of word processors and of qualitative analysis 
packages. 

Another hope is for much more sophisticated and friendly programs for 
linking and managing qualitative and quantitative data from the same cases. 
The qualitative/quantitative distinction is not the same as the. “variable- 
oriented vs. process-oriented’ one. Historically, variable-oriented researchers 
have often used quantitative data, and case- or process-oriented researchers 
qualitative data — but there are many, many examples of the converse in each 
case. 

Furthermore, there is good agreement in the qualitative research com- 
munity that linking qualitative and quantitative data in study designs and 
analyses can enhance validity, develop richer analyses, and lead. to deeper 
theoretical insight (e.g. Rossman and Wilson, 1984, 1994; Howe, 1985, 1988; 
Greene et al., 1989; Miles and Huberman, 1994), 

Here weneed much more than j Just exporting of quantitative data’ to SPSS 
or similar programs, as in ATLAS/ti, Kwalitan, MAX and MECA. We'd like 
to see extensions of programs like MAX that maintain comparable qualitative 
and quantitative data on a set of cases. Such programs. could also usefully 
include easily-accessible routines (like those in Tabletop) for simple, illumi- 
nating analyses such as crosstabs, cluster analysis, chi squares, scatterplots, 
and other exploratory data analysis methods such: as box-and- whisker. dis- 
plays (Hartwig and Dearing, 1979). 

There are many programs available that can perform key project manage- 
ment functions in qualitative studies: co-ordination of staff time, data collec- 
tion, etc.; timelining; and physical document storage and management. Here 
again we donc for easy linking to such programs, through Windows or other 
means. 
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Closeness to the Data 

Many users place high value on “staying close to my data”. But this is a com- 
plicated issue. Some feel that so-called one-step (on-screen) coding is “further 
away” from data than coding on hard copy, for example. Some programs (e.g. 
AQUAD) work at a more abstract, quasi-numerical level than those that stay 
with fully-reported data chunks (e.g. Martin, Kwalitan). Some programs” 
awkwardness of use (e.g. QUALPRO, The Ethnograph) may have a similar 
distancing effect: you can't get to your data easily and quickly. 

These different meanings of ‘closeness’ point to several hopes. We believe 
that fears of “losing touch” when using on-screen coding have stemmed pri- 
marily from the awkwardness and tedium involved in earlier versions of pro- 
grams such as The Ethnograph. It's clear that flexible, simple, on-screen 
coding (mouse-dragging to define chunks, unrestricted overlapping and 
nesting, ability to scroll up and down and recode easily, etc.) actually keeps 
you in much closer contact with your data. ATLAS/u is the best exemplar 
here, though it has some limitations. The hope here is for easy, on-screen, 
free-form coding that will let you keep your nose right in the data as you read 
and code, and reread and recode. 

Another hope is obvious, but apparently hard to implement. Researchers 
using code-and-retrieve programs ought to be able to see their original text 
displayed, with code names attached just where they have been applied — as 
you might see them on hard copy. We may need some new display 1deas: 
different ways of using margins, interlinear presentation, highlighting with 
different colors. Some programs (e.g. ATLAS/ti) show you the code names 
that apply to a segment in a pop-up box, or list them in a box beside the chunk 
(e.g. Kwalitan, HyperQual2); so far only ATLAS/ti for Windows promises 
to achieve the most natural display: text with code names alongside. 

To put it another way, researchers ought to have ‘pencil-level richness’ 
in their displays, with margins or interlinear spaces usable for codes and 
annotations. Bigger monitors will help. 

A more general hope is for displays that will easily show you not only 
text and codes, but annotations and memos as well. ATLAS/ti shows you 
memo windows below the text window. Folio VIEWS is ingenious in 
showing you icons, or visual attributes such as underlining, bold face and 
colors for marking text; clicking on the icon or the marked text brings you 
the note or memo involved. More along these lines would be helpful. Color 
in particular seems underused to clarify meaning in displays. 

These hopes for richer displays may very well mean that software will 
need to support printers and word-processor formats more fully than at 
present; ASCII (‘pure text without special formatting characters) may no 
longer be adequate. 

A third important hope: retrieved hits should always appear in a con- 
trollable context. 'That is, a highlighted hit should always appear in its textual 
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surroundings, which you can scroll up and down in to see antecedent and 
consequent data. And the size of the context boundaries for output should 
be easily changeable “on the fly” (while it's being produced) from several sen- 
tences to a paragraph, section or the document as a whole. 


Improved Coding and Chunking 

We'd also hope for simpler, and more-automated chunking and coding fea- 
tures. Chunking via mouse-dragging (as in ATLAS/ti, Folio VIEWS, Hyper- 
Qual2, Hyper RESEARCH and NUDeIST) should be more widespread. It 
should also be easier than it is in most programs to do chunking automati- 
cally according to sentences, paragraphs, or interview questions. Changing 
chunk boundaries after initial chunking should be easier. 

It would be nice to see software using some of the features of IZE, a now- 
discontinued program, including automatic coding of strings that appear on 
a code list, grouping of chunks for coding, and automatic coding of the 
immediate context of a string. ATLAS/ti and NUDeIST both do the latter. 
NUDeIST will also automatically create new codes based on the combi- 
nation of several old codes. 

More programs should be designed to work with both strings (words or 
parts of words, phrases, etc.) and codes. 

We noted earlier that theory-building features have advanced, including 
provisions for multi-level coding. However, as far as we know, no current 
program understands that a lower-level code, such as “rain”, automatically 
implies the presence of the higher-level code, such as “weather”. That's 
needed. 


Search and Retrieval 

We'd like to see: more use of “dialog boxes” to make search requests easily; 
wider availability of complex Boolean requests using parentheses to clarify 
the structure of a request; more flexibility in specifying the scope or context 
of a search (for example, within a sentence, paragraph, page, section, or a 
complete document); wider availability of synonym searches (as in Meta- 
morph); and increased use of set logic search requests (as in AQUAD, Meta- 
morph, NUDeIST and ZyINDEX). 

We also believe that straightforward ‘bundling’ of hits into a collection 
for output, while useful, needs to be supplemented by more flexible output. 
You need to be able to look at each hit, scroll around in it, expand or con- 
tract the size of the surrounding context, edit or select parts of the hit or even 
discard it, and then export it to another display, such as a matrix or list. 
Orbis/Xy Write does this easily, and more programs should. 

We'll also re-emphasize that annotations and memos need to be easily 
searchable — not just coded chunks and strings in the text. 
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Logging and System Closure 

We also hope for much more widespread availability of features that main- 
tain a detailed log of analysis operations as you go. That not only helps ana- 
lysts steer their strategies as they go, but leaves an “audit trail” that can be used 
for later write-up, and/or verification by another analyst or project leader. 
The best of such features truly entail “system closure’: the results of analysis 
are not just recorded, but can be used to execute later analyses; you can click 
on an earlier analysis and bring it up instantly for redoing, reworking, or 
combining with a new one. 


Information Beyond the Text 

A number of programs now include a ‘header’/‘face sheet’/‘speaker ID’ func- 
tion that records factual information about cases, whether or not that infor- 
mation appears in the text being analyzed. These headers are often used to 
sort cases for selective analysis. Such functions should be expanded, both to 
enrich the range of real-world information included, and to make it available 
in a relational database format, so that it's possible to link across multiple data 
tables. 


Co-occurrence, Sequence and Causality 

As Richards and Richards (19942) point out, even though codes co-occur in 
a chunk or even a larger region of text, that does not necessarily tell us any- 
thing about their actual causal or temporal relation in the world the text refers 
to. To find that a chunk coded BETRAYAL is followed shortly by one coded 
ANGER in a particular interview does not tell us anything very illuminat- 
ing. The actual events may have been, for example: 

1. Person A betrayed a confidence offered by Person B; Person B was 
furious. That's the conclusion we might have leapt to. BUT — the events may 
have been otherwise. For example: 

2. Person A was angry at Person B, and so decided to betray the confi- 
dence. 'The causality 1s reversed, and the anger belongs to a different person. 
Or - 

3. Person A betrayed a confidence offered by someone, but it bad nothing 
to do with Person B, who was angry about something else. No causal con- 
nection at all. 

We definitely need programs to give us co-occurrences and find the 
sequence of coded chunks and strings. But this is not enough; the basic need 
for software is to include connected social “facts” — within or across our cases, 
and organized temporally — that can be used in conjunction with the text 
chunks we code and retrieve to understand causal sequences. Some anno- 
tation facilities could be used for making “cause notes”, for example. 
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Research Team Use 

Qualitative research is more and more frequently carried out by research 
teams (often multi-disciplinary and multi-level) rather than by individuals 
(Miles and Huberman, 1994). Even solo researchers often involve colleagues 
as advisers or “critical friends”. Lee and Fielding (1995) have documented the 
problems of research teams in reconciling diverse perspectives during coding 
and other analytic operations, in spotting and correcting errors, and in 
sharing software effectively. 

Only a few current programs are set up for network use, so that team 
members can each work on a common database. Examples are NUDeIST, 
ATLAS/ti, and Folio VIEWS. Normally, network use requires specifying 
levels of access to the data (with some basic files editable onlv by team leaders, 
for example, but “multi-authoring” possible on others). ATLAS/ti has a nice 
feature; any coded chunks have a tag showing which member of the research 
team did them, and all chunks by specific coders can be filtered out for analy- 
sis. We'd like to see more use of “shadow files”, copies of texts that can be cus- 
tomized, annotated, edited and coded differently by different team members, 
as in Folio VIEWS. Only a few programs have explicit provision for inter- 
coder reliability checks (QUALPRO, AQUAD). 

Some programs let you export your complete coding scheme for use by 
another researcher, or in a new data set (Martin, Kwalitan, NUDeIST). Very 
few programs (ATLAS/ti, Martin) permit you to transfer a complete data set 
— text, codes, annotations and memos — easily to another computer (and/or 
to other programs). That's essential for research teams. 


Automation 
On balance, it's probably desirable for developers to include features that will 
run more or less automatically and reduce labor-intensive input by users. For 
example, programs using standard chunking should provide a facility for 
doing this (always overrideable, of course); more programs should include 
automatic attachment of codes to found strings, automatic second-level 
coding, etc. We have encountered instances where developers deliberately 
refused to include such features (e.g. HyperQual2, The Ethnograph) on the 
grounds of “loss of contact with the data”. Similarly, the AQUAD program 
was deliberately designed not to bring you full search hits automatically, but 
only their line numbers — supposedly to make you think more “abstractly”. 
Such restrictions seem inappropriate to us; developers should not prejudge 
how their products will be used, and should not put ‘governors’ on programs 
to reduce their speed and power. Developers should give users the tools to 
be rigorous, not try to ‘enforce’ rigor through truncating their designs. 

It can be argued that too much automation will make for superficial, 
mindless analysis; it can also be argued that automation will promote more 
rigor through easier replication, cross-checking, and testing of assumptions 
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and conclusions. But these arguments need to be resolved empirically, not 
asserted a priori. 


A Standard ‘Floor’ 


In the world of word processors, certain things are now taken for granted: 
you should be able to center text, justify it, control margins, cut and paste 
blocks of text, have a spell checker, etc. We think there is a parallel case to be 
made for qualitative analysis software. 

Át the minimum, we'd suggest, a good program should include: 


e some facility for managing files in the database 

e simple, natural on-screen (one-step) coding 

e easy, rich searching for both codes and strings (including Boolean, prox- 
imity, and sequence operators) 

e search hits displayed in full, controllable context 

e provision for annotating and memoing, with such products searchable, 
and linked to each other 

e some form of logging 

e some method of display of conceptual schemes (outlines, networks). 


Note that we are not suggesting the creation of an “ideal” program; there 
is no such workable thing, given the diversity of analytic approaches and 
databases. Nor are we suggesting uniformity; continued innovation is essen- 
tial. Rather, our hope is for more or less accepted minima that a good program 
should incorporate in some form. If you don't see it, ask for it! Developers 
need to know what researchers want. | 


Note 


1. This chapter was adapted from material in Weitzman and Miles (1995) and Miles 
and Huberman (1994). The specific programs alluded to, except for word proces- 
sors and those previously described by Tesch (1990), are reviewed in detail there. 
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Computer-Assisted Qualitative Data 
Analysis in Germany 


Introduction 


e article provides an overview of the role of computer-aided qualitative 
analysis in Germany. The first part briefly outlines the history of qualitative 
sociology in Germany, mainly to provide the reader with an insight into the 
methodological background for the development of “computer-aided quali- 
tative data analysis software” (CAQDAS) there since the late 1980s. At that 
time it was widely accepted among qualitative researchers that qualitative 
analysis meant a detailed in-depth analysis of textual data. However, many 
research questions made it necessary.to collect lengthy interviews and to extend 
qualitative samples to more than a few cases, which led to huge problems of 
data overload. These problems were aggravated by the fact that the methodo- 
logical literature only described the process of interpreting a single text passage, 
but gave no advice on how to cope with large amounts of textual data. 

In the second part, three software packages which were developed to 
cope with these problems will be described: MAX (WinMAX), ATLAS/ti 
and Aquad. This description focuses on methodological questions and on the 
explication of the models of qualitative analysis underlying the programs. 
The CAQDAS programs discussed here vary considerably with respect to 
these models and therefore support different qualitative analysis strategies: 


e  astrategy that combines qualitative analysis with traditional coding strat- 
egies for open-ended questionnaire questions in order to develop quan- 
titative variables from unstructured textual data (MAX and WinMAX) 

e astrategy of fine-grained hermeneutic analysis which requires, similar to 
biblical exegesis, the identification and definition of various linkages 
between text passages and results in the construction of a network of cat- 
egories derived from the data (ATLAS/ti) 

e  astrategy similar to classical content analysis (Aquad): information about 
the occurrence and co-occurrence of code words in a given text 1s 
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retrieved from the data and used for supporting or rejecting hypotheses 
about the relation between theoretical entities (‘categories’). 


A Brief History of Qualitative Research in Germany 


During the postwar era empirical social research in Germany was heavily 
dominated by the Cologne School which was strongly orientated towards 
quantitative survey methodology. This provoked criticism among other 
social researchers, in particular from the followers of the Frankfurt School of 
critical theory, which resulted in a famous debate about the role of “posi- 
tivism' in German sociology (cf. Adorno et al., 1972). Nevertheless, alterna- 
tive paths of social inquiry were usually not trodden by adherents of the 
Frankfurt School whose criticism of survey research was mainly based on 
general theoretical and epistemological considerations (e.g. Berger, 1974; 
Kreppner, 1975). | 

This situation changed in the mid 1970s. Many social researchers who 
shared the Frankfurt School's critique of quantitative methods but did not 
want to restrict themselves to the theoretical discussion of social phenomena, 
began to search for alternative ways to empirically capture social reality. In 
particular, many German sociologists began to develop an interest in the tra- 
ditions of anthropological ethnography or Chicago School sociology in 
America. Several readers were published containing translations of important 
writings by symbolic interactionists and ethnomethodologists (e.g. Arbeits- 
gruppe Bielefelder Soziologen, 1976/1981; Gerdes, 1979). Most interestingly, 
the German discussion of American qualitative approaches concentrated pri- 
marily on theoretical and methodological aspects. Only a few researchers 
adopted the research practice of famous American field studies (like Whyte's 
street corner society, or Goffman's studies in mental hospitals) (e.g. Girtler, 
1980). 

Instead, the discussion of the philosophical and theoretical fundamentals 
remained for a long time a cornerstone of the developing qualitative tradition. 
Many scholars drew on the notion of hermeneutics which had previously 
been used by 19th-century historians to counter the challenge of unified 
science and to postulate a basic dualism between the natural sciences and the 
humanities (Geisteswissenschaften). 

Consequently, social scientists in search of an alternative to the nomo- 
thetic-deductive methodology could draw on a notion with a long tradition. 
The first methodological conception of a sociological hermeneutic was devel- 
oped by a group of social scientists working with Ulrich Oevermann in 
Frankfurt (Oevermann et al., 1979). In an empirical research project about 
socialization processes in families, the group was faced with the task of 
analysing transcribed protocols of interactions between children and their 
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parents. They developed an analysis strategy in which the text is interpreted 
sequentially, in other words one interaction sequence at a time. In the course 
of the analysis, many interpretations (‘Lesarten’) are developed. These are 
then further examined in the ongoing process of analysis. This further 
examination serves to exclude and to modify overtly erroneous interpre- 
tations until all inconsistencies between interpretations and the text are elim- 
inated. This process takes place within a group of researchers who mutually 
criticize their interpretations. 

The analysts’ discussions are an important tool for dealing with interpre- 
tations which are problematic or too far-reaching. Oevermann advises ana- 
lysts to stick stubbornly to their critique of interpretations in order to avoid 
the premature acceptance of insufficient interpretations. The most important 
principle is that only the text itself (i.e. a further text passage that supports or 
contradicts an interpretation) is regarded as the final “authority” for the 
decision on the correctness of an interpretation. 

This method was enthusiastically received by many social scientists since 
it contained explicit rules for text interpretation. But many of them were not 
prepared also to accept the underlying theoretical concept of “objective 
hermeneutics’ — as the method was called by Oevermann. The purpose of 
objective hermeneutics, as seen by its founder, is the identification of "latent 
structures of meaning’ (“latente Sinnstrukturen’) — structures which form an 
objective reality that exists independently from the consciousness and the 
intentions of the actors (Oevermann, 1983: 104). Qualitative sociologists who 
were devoted to an interpretive- tradition placing strong emphasis on 
“members” perspectives” developed other forms of hermeneutic text analysis 
which were meant to merely describe the subjective structures of relevance 
to the actors, for example, ‘sociological paraphrasing’ (‘sozialwis- 
senschaftliches Paraphrasieren’) (Heinze and Klusemann, 1980). Although 
based on a different theoretical background, methods like “sociological para- 
phrasing’ were similar to Oevermann's objective hermeneutics: members of 
a research group formulate as many interpretations as possible for a given text 
passage and try to modify these interpretations on the basis of further text 
passages. | 

These methods of text interpretation (“objective hermeneutics” as well as 
‘sociological paraphrasing’) have the enormous advantage of providing ana- 
lysts with an explicit rule-governed procedure. Nevertheless, following these 
rules can make text interpretation an extremely tedious and time-consuming 
enterprise, which is only feasible with small amounts of textual data. Oever- 
mann's group, for instance, usually needed several days (sometimes weeks) 
and numerous sessions for the interpretation of a single text passage. 

This led to major problems in a domain which turned out to be one of the 
most important and fruitful areas for qualitative inquiry in Germany: research 
into biographies and life histories. In order to qualitatively analyse oral life 
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histories, biographical researchers had developed specific interview techniques 
for personal biographies and further refined them to a research instrument, 
the so-called “Narrative Interview” (Schiitze, 1976). To conduct a full narra- 
tive interview more than three (sometimes up to eight) hours are needed and 
the written transcript normally runs to hundreds of pages. Complicated text 
interpretation procedures within a research group are hardly feasible for such 
huge amounts of textual data. Consequently, alternative strategies for the 
interpretation of narrative interviews were proposed, such as “structural 
description” (Schütze, 1977; Hermann et al., 1984) or “structural reconstruction 
of meaning’ (Bude, 1984; see also Lamnek, 1989: 351 ff.), which do not require 
such a detailed interpretation as “objective hermeneutics’. However, their 
application is still extremely time-consuming, so that only a few interviews 
could be conducted within one study. Researchers working with these 
methods usually conducted not more than 10 interviews. But researchers 
doing research in a heterogeneous field (as many fields of sociological inter- 
est are) often cannot avoid conducting more than 10 or 20 interviews, even if 
they work on the theoretical premise that it is possible to discern objective 
“structures of meaning” by interpreting a single interview. For, if the field is 
heterogeneous, it will frequently happen that this single case does not exhibit 
all the latent structures relevant to the whole field under investigation. For 
example, a research project investigating transitions of youth from the edu- 
cational system into the labour market may be forced to interview people from 
many different occupations, regions and social settings to be able to grasp 
different structural settings that play a role in the transition process. 

‘In fact those research projects which do not work in fields of basic 
research (e.g. research about social interaction or biographies in general) but 
want to investigate concrete social life worlds, often have serious problems 
in integrating the single case-oriented methods developed in the 1970s into 
their work. To answer their research questions the research team may often 
find it absolutely essential to collect at least 20 to 30 interviews which gener- 
ate huge amounts of unstructured textual data. Neither objective hermeneu- 
tics nor the other methodologies for the interpretation of narrative interviews 
mentioned above contain any advice on how to analyse large amounts of text. 
Ostner (1982: 61) gave voice to many researchers” criticisms when she com- 
plained that even a short glance at the methodological literature exposes the 
consistent lack of any insight in the “craft” of qualitative analysis. 

Ostner as well as other research groups (e.g. Mühlfeld et al., 1981) turned 
away from fine-grained hermeneutic analyses to a rather pragmatic strategy 
which was already being used by many research groups (but which had never 
been discussed in such detail as hermeneutic and biographical methods): the 
research team conducts focused interviews with an interview schedule (not 
composed of concrete questions but general topics of interest). After having 
transcribed these interviews the material is cut apart according to the topics 
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contained in the interview schedule. Then the cut-out text segments are com- 
pared with each other in order to identify commonalities, differences or link- 
ages between them. Categories and theories can then be developed from these 
comparisons by using, for example, rules of “grounded theory methodology” 
(Glaser and Strauss, 1967). Some researchers, like Ostner, even shifted from 
hermeneutic interpretation towards quantification: they developed quantita- 
tive variables from these categories and thus transformed the information in 
the text into quantitative data (see also Mayring, 1990: 86). 

With a growing database, such techniques of cutting out text segments 
and comparing them become extremely cumbersome and time-consuming. If 
one considers that the database of a qualitative study often consists of 30 to 
50 interviews with a transcribed length of around 30 to 40 pages, one can 
easily imagine that data management can be a mammoth organizational task. 
Furthermore, with manual “cut-and-paste” techniques the system of cat- 
egories used for the comparison of text passages cannot be modified easily, a 
restriction that contradicts the fundamentals of an inductive style of analysis 
which is typical for qualitative research. Furthermore, if one uses “cut-and- 
paste” techniques to decontextualize text segments 1t is difficult to enlarge an 
extracted text segment later. | 

In the mid-1980s a few researchers working with “cuz-and-paste” tech- 
niques started to experiment with computer programs to provide solutions 
to these problems. At that time computer technology did not have a very 
good reputation in the qualitative community. Computers were perceived 
mainly as calculating machines, used by ‘positivists’ for statistical analyses. 
Furthermore, a large part of the qualitative community did not employ cut- 
and-paste methods, but analysed only small amounts of text with hermeneu- 
tic techniques. Consequently, the idea of using a “number crunching” machine 
for the work with qualitative data was considered far-fetched. 

But with the advent of the personal computer some social scientists with 
computer expertise realized the possibilities of word processors and database 
management systems for the storage and retrieval of textual data. But 
although these programs offered valuable search and sorting procedures, they 
imposed many restrictions on the researcher and were difficult to handle. For 
example, standard database management systems, such as dBase, require that 
the text segments are stored in a field that is defined before the data are 
entered (which certainly contravenes the inductive categorization strategy 
preferred by many qualitative researchers). 

Despite these drawbacks, some qualitative researchers used the macro or 
programming language contained in standard database management systems 
or word processors to adapt these programs to their specific requirements. 
Unfortunately, there was almost no communication between research groups 
which developed algorithms for handling textual data until the early 1990s. 
These tailor-made programs were based on the same general idea: by using 
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systems of pointers, non-formatted textual database programs were con- 
structed that allowed the researchers to code their data, that is to attach codes 
to certain text segments, and to retrieve all text segments from a defined set 
of documents to which the same code had been assigned. In this way a com- 
puterized form of ‘cut-and-paste’ was possible. 

In the late 1980s a variety of computer programs based on the same prin- 
ciples (see Tesch, 1990) were developed independently from each other 
(among others Textbase Alpha in Denmark; HyperQual, QUALPRO, TAP 
and The Ethnograph in the USA; NUDIST in Australia; and MAX, Aquad 
and ATLAS/ti in Germany). But these programs were not developed by 
commercial software firms, and their dissemination was dependent on per- 
sonal communication between researchers. Looking at the qualitative scene, 
one can easily get the impression that there is far less discussion and exchange 
between qualitative researchers from different countries than in other fields 
of sociology. This lack of cross-national communication in the field of textual 
data management is clearly shown in the few articles written in Germany 
about ‘computer-aided analysis of textual data’ in the late 1980s (Kuckartz, 
1988; Muhr, 1989; Giegler, 1992). Foreign sources are quoted only margin- 
ally. Even in an overview of strategies of computer use by qualitative 
researchers (Giegler, 1992) the German programs MAX, ATLAS/ti and 
Aquad (programs which at that time had already existed for several years) 
were mentioned only marginally and foreign sources and software packages 
were almost totally ignored. 

It took several years to establish the first contacts between developers 
and users of programs for qualitative research in different countries. In 1992, 
after these first contacts had been established, an international meeting was 
organized at the University of Bremen in Germany, to discuss the methodo- 
logical impact of computer use on qualitative research (Kelle, 1995). Here it 
became apparent that, although the isolated efforts of some developers had 
resulted in the repeated invention of the ‘wheel’ of code-and-retrieve tech- 
niques, the different software packages — although applications of the same 
basic technology — showed enormous variation in their advanced features for 
data administration. 

Of the programs which were developed in Germany in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s (and which nowadays have attained such a stage of sophistication 
that they can be used by researchers other than the developers) MAX, 
ATLAS/u and Aquad are good examples of such variation, since they support 
different research styles and reflect different research philosophies. In the 
following I will concentrate on this philosophy and will relate it to the 
German methodological debate about qualitative sociology outlined above. 
(Some readers may be disappointed that questions of software use are treated 
only marginally here. A reader interested in the ‘nuts and bolts’ of these 
programs should refer to Weitzman and Miles, 1995). 
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Software Packages for Qualitative Data Analysis: MAX 
(WinMAX), ATLAS/ti and Aquad 


WinMAX | 

I will begin by discussing MAX, since this program was developed within a 
pragmatic context similar to that of Ostner and Mühlfeld and colleagues. In 
a study on the occupational careers of graduates of the Faculty of Social Work 
at the Freie Universitát in Berlin (Kuckartz, 1988), the pretest of the ques- 
tionnaire showed that most of the questions had to be open-ended. The 
reason for this was rather mundane: the faculty graduates had such a variety 
of different occupations and jobs that predeveloped categories turned out to 
be of no use. 

The respondents' answers to the open-ended questions in the main 
survey generated a great mass of textual data. To cope with these textual 
data the researchers developed database algorithms which, after the study 
had been completed, formed the basis for a software package for MS DOS 
computers called MAX. This program was not only suited for the manage- 
ment of answers to open-ended questions in survey questionnaires, but also 
to all kinds of qualitative data material, including transcripts of focused or 
biographical interviews. Later a Windows version, called WinMAX, was 
developed by Udo Kuckartz. Since Windows is now almost a standard 
operating system (and since there will probably be no further upgrades of 
the DOS version of MAX) I will therefore only refer to WinMAX in the 
following. 

WinMAX is most useful for an analysis strategy in which the researcher 
starts with the qualitative analysis of textual data (that means a thorough 
interpretation of interviews by reading and comparing text segments) and 
then proceeds to generate variables from these data. The goal of such an 
analysis strategy (which is very similar to that proposed by Ostner) is to 
transform information contained in the textual raw data into numerical data. 

As with the other programs for qualitative data administration the user 
starts by assigning code words to certain text passages in the documents 
forming the qualitative database (interviews, field protocols, etc.). Code 
words are defined by the user, any number of codes can be attached to a single 
text passage and coded text segments can overlap. Furthermore, the user can 
arrange the codes into a hierarchical code word system (as shown in Figure 
1:1). 

When coding the text on-screen, the user can easily switch between a 
window containing the text being coded and a window displaying the code 
list. In general the program is very easy to learn and user-friendly. Never- 
theless, some features are missing. To take an example, the program does not 
support the style of coding preferred by many qualitative researchers, known 
as two-step coding. With this method, the relevant codes are written on a 
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social networks 
family 
core family 
other relatives 
neighbours 
friends 
colleagues 


Figure 1:1. A hierarchical code word system 


printout of the text which is then given to an assistant who enters the code 
words and the appropriate line numbers into the program. 

The retrieval of text segments with WinMAX is straightforward. By 
clicking the mouse button the user selects codes from the code list and in an 
additional window all text segments that belong to these codes are displayed. 
The program also permits the user to return to the original context of the 
coded segment with a mouse click. 

A feature crucial to the ‘underlying methodology’ of WinMAX is the 
option to attach to each document a record composed of standardized vari- 
ables. This record can, for example, be used to store sociodemographic infor- 
mation about an interviewee (like age, gender, occupational status, etc.) which 
can be used for ‘selective retrievals’ (Kelle, 1995: 8). In this case the search for 
text segments would be restricted to those interviewees who have a certain 
characteristic in common. 

The facility for assigning values of standardized variables to text docu- 
ments can not only be used for retrievals, but also to transform the infor- 
mation contained in the textual data into numerical data. This strategy of 
information reduction, which the developer of WinMAX calls “case-oriented 
quantification’ or ‘typological analysis’ (Kuckartz, 1995a, 1995b), consists of 
the following steps. 

First, the qualitative interview text is read and interpreted as a whole. 
According to Kuckartz, strategies of interpretive understanding such as those 
used in phenomenological and ethnographic research should be employed for 
this. After the researcher has gained a general impression of all cases in the 
study, ‘topic-oriented categories’ are developed which are then used to code 
text segments. 

In the following step text segments which were coded with a certain 
topic-oriented category are compared with each other in order to find 
similarities and differences between the respondents. This comparison leads 
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to the generation of case-oriented variables with case-specific values. Then all 
cases are coded a second time; this time to assign values of the newly gener- 
ated variables to each case. These values are used to generate a quantitative 
data matrix which is analysed by statistical means. 

To take an example from Kuckartz's work (1995a: 161). In a study on 
voluntary social work based on qualitative interviews, the researchers first 
coded all the text segments where the interviewees talked about the reaction 
of members of their social network to their voluntary work. The subsequent 
comparative analysis of text segments showed clear differences between reac- 
tions of members of the “close” social network (parents, spouse, etc.) and the 
“remote” network (colleagues, friends, acquaintances, etc.). 

At that point two different case-specific variables were generated: 


1. Reaction of spouse or parents. 
2. Reaction of acquaintances or colleagues. 


In the next step, the researchers had to define values for these variables 
or, in other words, they had to scale these variables. The simplest scale would 
be a dichotomous scale (e.g. positive attitude” vs. “negative attitude”), but 
depending on the character of the textual data the researcher could have also 
developed an ordinal scale (e.g. ranging from “unconditionally supportive’ to 
“strictly disapproving”). Finally, the texts were coded a second time in order 
to generate a matrix of numerical data. This meant that values for the newly 
generated variables were assigned to each case. The resulting matrix was 
analysed with proven methods of statistical data analysis. 

Kuckartz deserves credit for clearly explicating a procedure for quanti- 
fying textual data which has been (often intuitively) employed in the social 
sciences, especially for the analysis of open-ended questions. It also closely 
parallels the methods applied by Mühlfeld and colleagues and Ostner in their 
analyses of qualitative interviews. Nevertheless, the strategy of quantification 
proposed by Kuckartz (and also by Ostner, 1982 and Mühlfeld et al., 1981) 
raises still unresolved methodological problems when applied to qualitative 
(‘problem-centred’) interviews rather than open-ended questions in a survey 
questionnaire. In order to allow the interviewee to unfold their perspective 
and viewpoints, qualitative interviews are usually only partially structured by 
the interviewer. Therefore it is quite natural that not all interviewees stress 
the same topics during an interview. When analysing these interviews, topic- 
oriented categories are usually developed post hoc; and it is frequently the 
case that not all interviews contain information concerning a specific cat- 
egory. So it can easily happen that after having generated the variables and 
their values it is not possible to assign variable values to all interviews. Since 
it is seldom possible to conduct a second interview, the quantitative data 
matrix can contain numerous “missing values” depending on how “open” or 
“qualitative” each interview was. 
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In contrast to most of the other software packages for computer-aided quali- 
tative data analysis, ATLAS/ti is not the by-product of a qualitative study. 
The program was initially developed by an interdisciplinary research project 
funded by the German National Research Foundation. The sole purpose of 
this research project, called “Archiv für Technik, Lebenswelt und All- 
tagssprache” (i.e. ATLAS) — loosely translated as ‘Archive for Technology, 
Life World and Everyday Discourse’ — was to develop a tool for computer- 
aided text interpretation (Bóhm et al., 1993). To this end extensive investi- 
gations were carried out among possible users in order to gain information 
about qualitative researchers” requirements. 

Thomas Muhr, the information scientist engaged in this project, ensured 
that the program was built on a solid technological basis (Muhr, 1991, 1992). 
The program is an application of the principles of mathematical graph theory 
which has gained in importance for information processing since the late 
1960s. Graph theory serves to formally describe networks as graphs, con- 
sisting of nodes and edges. This can be illustrated with the analogy of a 
subway map in which the set of nodes would correspond to the stations, 
while the edges represent the rails between the stations (Muhr, 1992: 1). 

This approach helps to expand the concept on which many of the first 
code-and-retrieve programs were based: in order to automate the process of 
“cut-and-paste” the user had to attach codes to certain text passages, or in 
other words, to define linkages between codes and text segments. The most 
widely used approach to electronically storing such linkages was to connect 
codes to pointers containing the address of certain text segments (which are 
represented, for example, by line numbers) thus permitting the easy retrieval 
of all text passages linked to a certain code. 

The idea behind ATLAS/ti is to extend the concept of linking two differ- 
ent kinds of objects (codes and text segments) to a concept that allows for the 
construction of a network that links many different objects of a non- 
formatted database in different ways, for example: 


1. to link text segments (in ATLAS/ti they are called “quotations”) to each 
other without defining any codes, 

2. to link codes to each other, 

3. to link short comments made by a user (so-called “memos”) to text seg- 
ments, to codes, or to each other. 


With ATLAS/ti the different objects of the database (‘quotations’, 
“codes”, memos”) have to be defined as the nodes of a graph whose edges are 
the linkages between them. Thus, the user can easily construct whole net- 
works of quotations, codes and memos (like the one in Figure 1:2). 

Therefore ATLAS/ti provides an enormously wide range of features to 
link textual data to codes and comments. The user can ‘cut-out’ quotations 
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quantitative data 





Figure 1:2. A network of codes, memos and text segments 


and link them to several codes, they can write memos and link them to a text 
segment as well as to a code. Interesting text segments can be linked to each 
other, or codes can be linked to each other. The option to link codes is par- 
ticularly promising from a methodological standpoint, since it has a special 
significance for qualitative theory-building. Thus the network of codes can 
be used to give an account of the emerging theory by displaying its main cat- 
egories and the linkages between them. Theory building is further supported 
by a “network editor” that allows the graphical display and manipulation of 
the emerging network (= theory). Since ATLAS/u, like WinMAX, provides 
a graphic-oriented user interface, the user can easily switch between the 
different windows displaying the original text, code lists, lists of memos or 
graphical representations of networks. 

The developers regard ATLAS/ti as a tool for “text interpretation”. But 
what is their underlying concept of text interpretation? Or, in other words: 
what do the developers expect an interpreter of a text to do? An ATLAS/u- 
user is encouraged to develop categories from the textual material and link 
them to each other. And they could regard the developing network of cat- 
egories as a representation of a theory. They can then add additional notes to 
text passages and categories by linking them to the network in order to keep 
track of the meaning of the categories they are developing. Thus it would be 
helpful if the interpreter has (like the developers) a certain preference for 
Glaser and Strauss's qualitative methodology of ‘grounded theory” which 
tries to capture the process of interpretation and theorizing with design and 
construction metaphors. 
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On the other hand, qualitative researchers who only need an electronic 
aid for the tedious and time-consuming tasks of ‘cut-and-paste’ are often not 
very happy with ATLAS/ti. Since the program offers an enormous variety of 
features, the user interface is heavily overloaded with icons. And, in contrast 
to the sophisticated features for ‘network-building”, some of the more simple 
features for coding and retrieval are awkward to use. 

ATLAS/ti offers extensive support for on-screen work with a desktop 
via which the user can simultaneously have access to different parts of the 
database (text, codes and memos). But, given the usual size of screens (19 
inches at best, normally 14 inches) only short passages of text can be viewed 
simultaneously. This kind of on-screen work is most appropriate for short 
texts and short quotations. Therefore, researchers working with small text 
units, e.g. sociologists devoted to the methodology of “objective hermeneu- 
tics” or theologians conducting biblical exegesis, would benefit most from 
ATLAS/ti. However, the majority of qualitative researchers who work with 
dozens of lengthy interviews and who code text segments which are some- 
times several pages long, often prefer to work with paper printouts on their 


desks. 


Aquad 

The program Aquad was developed in the context of a research project that 
used biographical interviews to reconstruct ‘biographical concepts of the 
self”. Its developer, Günter Huber, an educational psychologist, belonged to 
a group of psychologists who wanted to apply qualitative methods to the 
investigation of cognitive processes. In the group's discussions questions of 
validity of qualitative data and methods played a big role. 

The 1dea behind Aquad is to provide the qualitative researcher with a tool 
to examine hypotheses in qualitative research (Huber, 1994: 143 ff, 1995). For 
this purpose information about the co-occurrence of coded text segments in 
a given document is used. Using functions to search for co-occurring codes, 
it 15 possible with Aquad to look for all text passages where text segments 
coded with code A overlap with segments coded with code B. Or the user 
can search for text passages where code A is regularly followed by code B; or 
where a text segment coded with code B starts within a certain specified dis- 
tance from the start or the end of a text segment coded with code A. 

Huber suggests using such techniques of searching for overlapping or 
neighbouring text segments as a means for looking for evidence or counter- 
evidence for a certain hypothesis. To give an example: a user formulates the 
hypothesis that there is a relationship between text passages coded “critical life 
event’ and those coded “emotional disturbances’. After the whole text has been 
coded with the codes ‘critical life event’ and ‘emotional disturbances’ the user 
can systematically search for the text segments to which both codes have been 
allocated and consider such finds to be evidence for the original hypothesis. 
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Aquad contains 12 ready-made ‘hypothesis structures’ which are 
phrased in terms of searches for co-occurring codes, and which can be 
expanded by users. With these hypothesis structures, it is not the original text 
which is retrieved but only the location, i.e. document and line number, of 
the desired codes. Therefore, the hypothesis structures offered by Aquad are 
especially suited for an analysis strategy where the researcher will not return 
to the original text after coding, but considers the mere presence of co-occur- 
rences as evidence for or against a hypothesis. (A researcher who does want 
to look at or read the text itself to find evidence or counter-evidence could 
find this task rather cumbersome, since they would have to pull out all their 
files in order to find the 20 or so relevant text passages.) 

But a strategy whereby the code itself and not the text is regarded as evi- 
dence for an hypothesis (that means if the researcher does not return to the 
original text) can only be applied meaningfully and consistently if codes can 
be seen as true representations of certain facts described by the raw data (that 
means that each appearance of a certain code informs the researcher whether 
a specific event has occurred or not). In order to do this the codes must be 
precisely defined, and there must be a high degree of certainty that the codes 
have been applied in a systematic and consistent way, in other words, the 
coding must have a high degree of validity and reliability. Furthermore, the 
coding of the raw data must be inclusive and exhaustive. This means that one 
must be certain that every single instance of the investigated phenomenon 
that occurs in the raw data has been coded. Let us take the example above 
to discuss the methodological consequences. To fulfil the demands for valid- 
ity, reliability, inclusiveness and exhaustiveness of coding, each text segment 
in which an interviewee talks about a state of emotional problems they have 
experienced must be coded with the code ‘emotional disturbances’. And 
each text passage in which an interviewee talks about a situation in their life 
that they consider a critical life event has to be coded as ‘critical life event’. 
Once the entire interview has been coded in this way one can attempt to 
check the hypothesis that critical life events are associated with emotional 
disturbances by looking at the co-occurrence of text passages coded with 
these two codes. 

But to meet the requirements of validity, reliability, inclusiveness and 
exhaustiveness it is essential that coding plays a specific role in the research 
process. A precise code scheme and precise hypotheses have to be formulated 
at the beginning, before the coding of the data takes place. But in many cases 
qualitative analysis works in a quite different way — the researcher does not 
collect and analyse textual data to verify but to develop hypotheses from the 
empirical material. In this case coding is not used to specify precisely defined 
incidents in the data, but to structure the data according to certain topics. 
Consequently, the coded text passages do not represent instances or examples 
of a general phenomenon or fact named by a code; instead the code often only 
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refers in a quite vague manner to one of the various areas of a study to which 
it appears to be relevant. The purpose is not to condense relevant information 
but to “make sure that all relevant data can be brought to bear on a point’ 
(Becker and Geer, 1960: 281, emphasis added). With this kind of coding the 
function of codes is clearly restricted to ‘signposting’ (Seidel and Kelle, 1995): 
codes are stored together with the “address” of a certain text passage, and, 
drawing on this information, the researcher can locate all the possible infor- 
mation provided by the data on the relevant topic. 

In the example mentioned above a qualitative researcher (interested in 
developing not testing hypotheses) would use a code “emotional disturbances” 
to mark all text passages in which an interviewee talks about emotional dis- 
turbances, regardless of whether they are reporting some of their own experi- 
ences or referring to experiences of other people or talking about emotions 
in an abstract and detached manner. And the analyst would use the code “criti- 
cal life event” to mark text passages in which all kinds of different critical 
events in someone's life are addressed. If codes are used in this way it is obvi- 
ously absurd to draw conclusions from the fact that the two topics are men- 
tioned in the same part of the text. 

If a qualitative researcher who used codes as signposts in the context of 
an exploratory research strategy now wants to make a reasonable use of 
Huber's strategy they would then have to code the text a second time with a 
precise coding scheme. It would be helpful here to draw on a distinction made 
by Kuckartz (19952) between two different kinds of coding with the help of 
WinMAX: first-order coding with topic-oriented categories where the aim is 
to allow for the retrieval of text segments that refer to certain topics, and 
second-order coding with variables where the aim 1s to allow for statistical 
analyses. 

If coding with the aim of hypothesis testing is pursued properly with the 
help of Aquad, it parallels to a certain extent second-order coding conducted 
with the help of WinMAX. But, since codes are attached to single text 
segments and not to whole documents like the “second-order codes” in 
WinMAX, Aquad supports an analysis strategy which 1s in some aspects 
closer to quantitative content analysis than to qualitative analysis. 

Aquad clearly demonstrates the importance of the methodological back- 
ground and the pragmatic research context for the development of a certain 
technique for computer-aided qualitative data analysis. Aquad was obviously 
developed in a context where the researcher had ready-made hypotheses to 
hand and was able to define the phenomena of interest before coding the data. 
If the program is used in a quite different context (e.g. in a research project 
where codes are used in a more general manner to denote “topics of interest”) 
it may be that the necessary methodological prerequisites for its use are 
ignored. In this case the use of a certain software package can exert harmful 
results on the whole research process. 
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Discussion 


Since the advent of CAQDAS there have been discussions «about its poten- 
tial costs or benefits for qualitative research, with discussants expressing both 
strong optimism and great concern. The optimists focus on the aspect of 
rigour, claiming that the use of computers makes qualitative analysis more 
systematic and transparent, thus enhancing its trustworthiness (e.g. Conrad 
and Reinharz, 1984; Richards and Richards, 1991, 1994a) and also on its 
potential to enhance the creativity of the researcher (Richards and Richards, 
1994b). Those who were concerned concentrated on the danger that the 
researcher could become alienated from the data by a machine which had 
shifted from being an aid in doing qualitative analysis to 1ts definition (Agar, 
1991: 182), thus stimulating different kinds of analytic madness (Seidel, 
1991: 107). 

However, recent investigations among users of CAQDAS show that the 
fear of the computer turning into “Frankenstein's monster and alienating 
qualitative researchers from their data is quite often overemphasized (cf. Lee 
and Fielding, 1995): in practice researchers tend to cease using a certain 
package rather than submit themselves to the logic of a software program 
totally different from the logic of inquiry they wish to employ. 

The question of whether a machine can transform the logic of the 
research process in an undesirable way can easily be translated into the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the logic of data analysis incorporated in a 
certain software package and the logic of data analysis proposed by a certain 
methodology. Given the heterogeneity of different approaches in qualitative 
research it is essential to examine the relationship between them and the use 
of computer-aided techniques. 

In fact, the three programs discussed are founded on three different 
philosophies incorporating different understandings of the qualitative 
research process. Consequently, they relate to different paradigms (in the 
original and not in the ‘broad’ sense of this word) within qualitative research. 

With WinMAX the analyst first structures the textual data according to 
certain topics. These structures serve to generate variables, so that the result 
of this kind of analysis is an ordinary quantitative data matrix. The paradigm 
for this kind of qualitative analysis is the quantification of open-ended ques- 
tions in survey questionnaires. Consequently, there is a certain distance 
between the methodology incorporated in WinMAX and interpretive social 
research. 

ATLAS/ti is a program that comes closer to the intentions of interpre- 
tive social research. The paradigm incorporated in this program — coding text 
with networks of categories which represent an emerging theory — is very 
close to the methodology of grounded theory. In addition, ATLAS/ti is par- 
ticularly suited for an analysis strategy in which short text passages within a 
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text corpus are related to each other: the paradigm for this would be biblical 
exegesis. Since ATLAS/ti supports on-screen work better than work with 
printouts, it is more suited for the fine-grained hermeneutic analysis of short 
texts (for which objective hermeneutics or discourse analysis would be the 
paradigm) than for the work with large amounts of interview data. 

Aquad is designed for an analysis strategy where the analyst uses infor- 
mation about the association of codes in a text document. The paradigm for 
this would certainly be classical quantitative content analysis. But it should 
not be forgotten that codes have to fulfil specific requirements when used in 
the context of such a strategy: an exact code scheme has to be defined before 
coding, and the codes must be used to denote certain facts in a reliable and 
valid way, and not only to mark text segments where certain topics are raised 
by the interviewee (as occurs in many qualitative studies). Consequently, a 
user who wants to conduct “qualitative hypothesis examination” with the help 
of Aquad is well advised to consult methodological literature about content 
analysis also. 

What methodological impact do programs like WinMAX, ATLAS/ti or 
Aquad have on the qualitative research process? And how do they relate to 
the development of qualitative methods in Germany outlined in the first part 
of this article? 

To discuss this issue let us recall some basic aspects of this development. 
The hermeneutic methods proposed by Oevermann and others were based 
on the analysis of rather small, sometimes tiny, text passages. But there is a 
variety of qualitative research fields and research questions that require the 
collection and analysis of large amounts of textual data. Strategies for text 
interpretation which required a whole research team to discuss one single 
sentence for several hours are rarely useful in this context. Consequently, 
many researchers shifted towards more pragmatic forms of qualitative data 
analysis based on the comparison of different text passages. Data manage- 
ment techniques became important for this style of analysis, since they facili- 
tated the easy and rapid retrieval of all text passages relating to a certain topic 
in a given text corpus. With the advent of personal computers it became poss- 
ible to replace cumbersome and time-consuming manual methods of textual 
data management with computer-aided techniques. These required the con- 
struction of database systems which allowed for the coding and retrieval of 
segments from an unformatted textual database. This ‘nonformatted textual 
database system” technology was the basis for programs like WinMAX, 
ATLAS/t and Aquad. Although their developers added many further fea- 
tures to these programs (which incorporated the research philosophies out- 
lined above) researchers can also just use them for ordinary electronic 
cut-and-paste procedures. 

It is interesting to note that recent investigations among users have 
shown that exactly this is happening: many only employ the simple coding 
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and retrieval techniques contained in programs for computer-aided quali- 
tative analysis (cf. Dotzler, 1995; Lee, 1995b). It is not yet known whether 
this is due to a certain reluctance to adopt new analytic techniques (like 
‘network building’ or ‘hypothesis testing”) provided by the programs. Or are 
these techniques inadequate tools in the context of qualitative research and 
therefore not very useful to qualitative researchers? The crucial question is 
now: will these programs set in motion a whole train of methodological 
development in the field of qualitative analysis by enhancing new analysis 
strategies (not previously employed simply because the necessary technical 
tools were not available)? Or will the management of textual data remain 
what it always was — the mere coding and retrieval of text segments? 

It will be difficult to answer these questions purely on the basis of 
abstract methodological considerations. When a reasonable number of 
empirical investigations have been conducted using these methods it may be 
easier to judge their value. 


Nigel G. Fielding and 
Raymond M. Lee ` 


Diffusion of a Methodoloaical 
Innovation: CAQDAS in the UK 


he computer has traditionally been used in the social sciences as a tool for 

analysing statistical data. Increasingly, however, computers have an impact 
across wide areas of research, teaching and scholarship. This is notably so in 
qualitative research where, over the last 10 to 15 years, CAQDAS (Com- 
puter-Assisted Qualitative Data Analysis Software) has ceased to be a novelty 
and has become a palpable presence. Indeed, one might only slightly exag- 
gerate in saying that we may be seeing the last few generations of qualitative 
sociologists who still analyse their data ‘by hand”. The United Kingdom is a 
useful site for exploring the impact of this change. Qualitative work has an 
important place within British sociology. However, since there is relatively 
little indigenous software development, researchers in the UK have tended to 
react to developments elsewhere, sometimes with enthusiasm, sometimes 
grudgingly and with suspicion. Moreover, the diffusion of CAQDAS has 
been shaped by social and organizational features which have increasingly 
informed the means of intellectual production in British social science in the 
last two decades. (We have commented previously [Lee and Fielding, 1991], 
that an extensive international community of CAQDAS enthusiasts devel- 
oped well before a corresponding national community in the UK and — we 
suspect — other countries.) 

In what follows we examine the processes by which the methodological 
innovation represented by computer-based methods for qualitative data 
analysis came to be established in the United Kingdom as well as some of the 
consequences that flow from adoption of that innovation. Some of this 
account is based on our own involvement in developments, and as a result is 
inevitably impressionistic and speculative. However, we have tried where 
possible to check our impressions against available data, and have been able 
to draw on our Economic and Social Research Council funded research 
project into users” experiences of qualitative data analysis software (Grant 
No. R000234586). As part of this research we conducted a series of focus 
groups with CAQDAS-users in the UK. Groups were convened at various 
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sites throughout the country and included users of a wide range of available 
packages. Focus group discussion covered a range of topics, including how 
users heard about the program they used, how they used it, the nature of their 
research and the research environment within which they worked, how they 
had gone about analysing their data and how far the software they used had 
aided or hindered the analytic process. The focus groups lasted between 90 
and 150 minutes and were tape-recorded and transcribed verbatim with tran- 
scripts fed back to participants on request. Data were analysed using a variety 
of software tools including ATLAS/ti and NUDIST, concordance and text- 
retrieval software, and commercial programs such as Inspiration. 

British sociology has been notable both for the vigour of its theoretical 
debates and for the relative weakness of its quantitative tradition. (Indeed, 
some would regard quantitative work as the poor relation in British soci- 
ology, and the lack of quantitative skills among British sociologists as a clear 
deficit [Bulmer, 1980].) The strength of theoretical concerns and the relative 
disuse of quantitative methods can be seen in Bechhofer's (1981) study. Bech- 
hofer examined the methods of investigation used in articles appearing in the 
three major sociology journals in Britain for the years 1977-79. He found 
that 60 percent of the articles appearing during this time made no reference 
to empirical data. A fifth of articles were more or less quantitative in charac- 
ter. Few articles used complex statistical techniques, however, and of those 
that did about half were submitted by authors based outside the UK. The 
remaining 18 percent of articles used qualitative methods or made straight- 
forward references to existing empirical or statistical material. We replicated 
Bechhofer's analysis for 1994. Articles appearing during that year in the 
British Journal of Sociology, the Sociological Review, and Sociology were 
examined. (As did Bechhofer, we excluded short notes, comments and so on.) 
Of the 93 articles we looked at, a slightly larger proportion than in Bech- 
hofer's study, 29 percent, used quantitative analysis techniques, ranging from 
descriptive statistics to complex multivariate methods. (Again, as Bechhofer 
found, there was a tendency for articles using the most complex methods to 
be from authors who were not based in the UK.) In 1994, only a third of 
articles (3896) made no use of empirical data. A further third used qualitative 
methods or referred to existing empirical studies. Empirical work, in other 
words, has increasingly formed a substantial element of British sociological 
endeavour, and much of that endeavour is based on qualitative research. 

If we look beyond sociology at the total population of those who make 
their careers in social research, it appears that qualitative research is also well 
represented in the UK. Some 40 percent of the organizations listed in a 
detailed and comprehensive directory of social research organizations in the 
United Kingdom indicate that they undertake qualitative analysis (Bulmer 
et al., 1993). One has to caution at once that this may give an over-optimistic 
picture. There is some tendency for organizations to overclaim the extent of 
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their expertise in directory entries. Moreover, there is no way of translating 
the figure for organizations into an estimate for the number of individuals 
involved in qualitative research. Nevertheless, the 1994 membership direc- 
tory of the Social Research Association, the main voluntary association 
serving the needs of social researchers in the UK, records that 35 percent of 
its members chose qualitative research when asked to pick two out of a list 
of methodological interests. Let us assume from these figures that about a 
third of social researchers in the UK do qualitative work. The total number 
of social researchers in the country has been estimated at somewhere 
between 10,000 and 20,000 (Social Research Association Working Party, 
1993). The range of this estimate is rather wide, and there are reasons to 
prefer a figure some way above the lower limit (Bulmer et al., 1993). If we 
assume that in total there are around 15,000 social researchers in the UK, 
one-third of that total would give an estimate of 5000 for the number of 
qualitative researchers in the country. We do not know how many of the 
are CAQDAS-users. Based on assumptions that are not altogether robust, 
we think that perhaps two-fifths of qualitative researchers are ‘CAQDAS- 
aware' (Lee, 1995). 

Today, we would guess that, roughly speaking, CAQDAS-aware 
researchers in the UK fall into three broad groups. A fairly small number, 
perhaps 30 to 40 people, have a wide knowledge of a number of programs, 
are aware of current technical developments and are engaged in discussion of 
methodological and epistemological issues surrounding software use. A large 
and growing group exists, of fairly proficient users of a particular package 
which they have employed more or less successfully on one or more research 
projects. The remainder are aware that programs exist, perhaps have attended 
a course and may have tried out a package, but are still uncommitted to com- 
puter-based methods. Our impression is that the programs which have great- 
est “name recognition” in Britain are The Ethnograph, NUDIST and 
ATLAS/ti. We would judge that for a long time The Ethnograph was the 
most widely used program. It seems, though, to have lost ground to both 
NUDIST and ATLAS/ti over the last few years. NUDIST is now probably 
the package that most people at least know by name. Other programs, such 
as Hyper-Research, Kwalitan, Hypersoft, TextBase Alpha and so on, appear 
to have their adherents. It is not uncommon with these packages to find clus- 
ters of users in particular locations. What seems often to have happened in 
such instances is that the program was introduced locally through (sometimes 
adventitious) contact with a particular developer, and possibly in ignorance 
of developments elsewhere. 

The size and mobility of the social research community in the UK, and 
its growing connectedness through electronic means, has facilitated diffusion 
of CAQDAS. The compact geography of the country and the relatively small 
size of the research community mean that a small number of key events such 
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as conferences or workshops have had a relatively large impact. (We are aware 
that some users in Scotland and Northern Ireland would disagree with this 
assertion!) A number of events dedicated to training or raising awareness of 
CAQDAS have been funded by the Economic and Social Research Council. 
As we have observed elsewhere (Lee and Fielding, 1995), the modest funding 
investments made in this area have been quite effective in encouraging the dif- 
fusion of new methods and technologies. 

We found little evidence that CAQDAS software is widely pirated in 
Britain (Lee and Fielding, 1995). The climate in British universities is inimi- 
cal to piracy, and cost of CAQDAS packages is at a level which does not put 
them beyond the reach of most academics. Our focus group material suggests 
that users rarely use commercial software distributors as a source for pack- 
ages. It is also noticeable that commentary on CAQDAS has almost totally 
been missing from software magazines and technical reviews, although for 
some users these sources did provide information on text retrieval and text 
management software (e.g. AskSam, Sonar). The fairly rapid growth of com- 
puter networks in the UK in recent years has also allowed news of inno- 
vations to spread quickly and evenly. The ftp and world wide web sites at the 
University of Surrey, and electronic discussion lists, such as qual-software 
and lists supported by particular developers, have made available a greater 
volume of information. More recently, Weitzman and Miles (1995) have pro- 
duced a book in which they compare a variety of commercial and dedicated 
packages suitable for qualitative data analysis. One possible consequence here 
is that these last developments have encouraged a more ‘consumerist’ attitude 
among potential users. 

Another factor in spreading knowledge of available software has been the 
mobility of applied social researchers in the UK. Many work on short-term 
contracts. In consequence, people move around the system a lot, diffusing 
new knowledge as they go. Informal networks seem to have played an impor- 
tant early role in disseminating knowledge about the software. We docu- 
mented in our focus group study a number of instances where choice of a 
package resulted from an enthusiastic referral by an existing user in 
someone's informal network. This is hardly surprising. The flow of infor- 
mation about valued goods reflects how knowledge is socially distributed, 
channelled and constrained within networks of social relations. Granovetter 
(1973) has shown, for example, that in the case of job acquisition informal 
channels may provide better quality information about particular oppor- 
tunities than formal channels. On the other hand, there is same suggestion in 
the focus group data that informal channels have their drawbacks. 

One problem is that because information about a particular development 
may flow through a variety of channels, people may know that something 
exists without having relational ties to someone who can give them further 
information. For example, one person we interviewed heard about The 
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Ethnograph while standing over the departmental photocopier talking with 
a colleague about the problems of handling large amounts of qualitative data. 
As a result of this chance encounter our informant initiated a search for infor- 
mation about the package. This lasted for some months before contact was 
made with someone who could provide further details. This individual, as it 
happens, was based at an institution only a few miles away. A second diffi- 
culty is that the capacity of informal networks to spread information widely 
may lead to overload of those capable of giving information. As word spread 
that they knew something about CAQDAS, early users increasingly found 
themselves being inundated with requests to give advice, make recommen- 
dations about particular packages, or to give talks on their experiences. One 
user recorded that within days of her obtaining a particular package ‘I had 
already had three people come and ask me and I am completely a baby user.” 
Asked if she now felt she was regarded as the local expert on the package, she 
commented ruefully, “You turn into the expert”. In other cases, early versions 
of some packages acquired a reputation for bugs, crashes and quirks. Users 
then found themselves elevated to the status of expert because “at least you 
have got it working". By and large, our impression is that people in this situ- 
ation were willing to help because they felt a responsibility to pass on their 
knowledge to colleagues. Nevertheless, more than one person who had been 
put in the position of becoming an “involuntary expert” began to be cautious 
about advertising their expertise too widely because of the large number of 
enquiries it produced. An additional problem is that, as one of our focus 
group respondents remarked, informal networks can generate rumour and 
misinformation. Researchers seeking information often found that people 
knew of various packages but had rarely used one. In some cases, confident 
assertions that “package X is better than package Y” were found to be based 
on little more than hearsay. 

There are also indications in the focus group material that institutions act 
in “greedy” ways. In other words, they will often be resistant to innovation 
unless the costs of gaining information about that innovation are borne by 
someone else. Some of our informants reported that they were able to acquire 
software but only on the understanding that they would have to evaluate it 
and report back what they had found to the organization as a whole. Others 
found that institutional obstacles previously put in their way disappeared, but 
only once they had acquired expertise that others could use. One researcher 
who had faced resistance, both to her use of qualitative methods and her 
enthusiasm for qualitative data analysis software, found herself invited back 
to her former institution (one.of the most prestigious in Britain) to inform 
the generations of students who followed her about developments. 

There were a variety of responses as information about CAQDAS 
became more widely available in Britain from about the late 1980s onward. 
A relatively small group enthusiastically embraced computer-based methods 
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and the possibilities they offered. Some people, who had crafted do-it-your- 
self approaches using word processors or text retrievers, wondered, perhaps 
with justification, what all the fuss was about. Others adopted a cynical view, 
suggesting that those involved in propagating information about CAQDAS 
were somehow in the pay of software developers, or were trying to build an 
academic reputation on the back of the developments. The most common 
response was a slightly worried interest. People seemed to want to believe 
that software could relieve the burdens associated with analysis but without 
losing anything in the process. Many had doubts about their own technical 
competence or worried that CAQDAS would distance them from their data 
(Weitzman and Miles, 1995). 

Although there are exceptions, potential users also found that insti- 
tutional computer centres were not always helpful. There seemed to be 
unfamiliarity with data that had a textual rather than numerical form, and 
difficulty comprehending the nature of qualitative research procedures. Post- 
graduate users face problems of access to hardware and getting support to 
buy software, problems because their informal research networks are just 
forming, and problems persuading supervisors that CAQDAS is legitimate. 


Teaching 


Qualitative software found its way into the postgraduate research methods 
curriculum at a few centres specializing in social research methodology by 
about 1986, among them the University of Surrey and Royal Holloway Uni- 
versity of London. This was largely as part of qualitative methods teaching 
on generic methods training courses. The move was hastened by the increas- 
ing focus on methods training to support postgraduate research by the prin- 
cipal sponsor of doctoral research in the UK, the Economic and Social 
Research Council. Doctoral students were expected to devote a portion of 
their first year to methods training and a number of institutions set up 
Master's-level methods programmes to cater for this as well as to address the 
needs of those wishing to enter the labour market as social researchers trained 
to Master's level. Typically the input on qualitative software extended to no 
more than one or two lecture-based introductory sessions. Students who 
wished to use the software would then proceed on their own, or with ad hoc 
tuition from the methods lecturer. While ESRC policy lends some consis- 
tency to programmes of methods training, it does not impose a curriculum. 
Provision varies by course and by discipline. However, the presence of quali- 
tative software in the curriculum allied with several trends, including the 
increasing legitimacy of qualitative research in applied fields such as govern- 
ment research, and an increasing debate about the adequacy of the conven- 
tions of qualitative analysis. 
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The introduction of qualitative software to the undergraduate methods 
curriculum came much later if at all. Undergraduate sociology programmes 
tend to emphasize substantive rather than methodological topics. To give an 
impression of the attention given to qualitative software in a curriculum that 
does emphasize methods, we can take the case of the University of Surrey. 
The present Surrey undergraduate programme includes 4.5 contact hours 
instruction in qualitative software, spread over three sessions, compared to 
the 3 contact hours required at Master's level. Those with experience of teach- 
ing qualitative software at both undergraduate and postgraduate level suggest 
that the pedagogical issues are similar. 

Some commentators lament the lack of formality, systematicity and 
cumulativeness of qualitative analysis. Procedures appear to vary from the 
folksy (‘cut and paste”) to the arcane (‘hermeneutic analysis”). Analytic issues 
are only erratically addressed in the textbook literature. To novices, this com- 
pares poorly with the procedural, formal and systematic character of statis- 
tical analysis. Yet qualitative methods are attractive. Many people find stories 
more interesting than numbers, and students find it relatively easy to collect 
qualitative data; most can master relevant fieldwork techniques by building 
on existing social skills. The pre-specified nature of survey designs seems 
inflexible and dull, and the thought of quantitative data analysis often intimi- 
dates, especially where students have opted for sociology because of poor 
numeracy. Research on the employment of graduates of the Master's pro- 
gramme at Surrey found that many pursuing research careers wished to do 
qualitative research but found the call was sometimes for perfunctory survey 
and attitude research. The prospect that software might help qualitative 
methods take on the respectability associated with survey methods was 
attractive. With increased legitimacy the areas in which qualitative methods 
were used might increase. Software does appear to have contributed to the 
rehabilitation of qualitative methods, by affording the technical appearance 
of formality that computer procedures have long lent to statistical research 
(Agar, 1991). 


Case-study: The Surrey Programme 


The University of Surrey has long had one of the largest postgraduate schools 
of sociology in Britain and its core is a Master's programme in methods of 
social research. Initially the programme emphasized quantitative techniques, 
both compensating the deficiency of statistics input to undergraduate degrees 
and providing a methods training for researchers in applied settings like edu- 
cation and health. During the early 1980s new staff were recruited and the 
place of qualitative methods in the programme was enhanced. The Field 
Methods course focused on data collection in the first term and data analysis 
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in the second. “Data collection” covered participant observation, interview- 
ing, content analysis and the use of visual records. Students conducted video- 
taped interviews with each other which were analysed for technique, 
participated in role play simulations on the ethics of field research, carried 
out field observation in their choice of setting, and conducted recorded inter- 
views. This latter interviewing exercise emphasized the means by which 
inferences from qualitative data may be defended. After transcribing the 
interviews students select several extracts which they regard as analytically 
significant, and make inferences from these. They must then warrant these 
inferences, saying on what basis they believe theirs to be an accurate and 
adequate interpretation. In doing so they encounter a problem noted in the 
literature, that the veracity of an inference or an item of data often depends 
on no more than assertions of “ethnographic authority”, the idea that the 
researcher had interacted with the respondents and thus “knew what they 
meant' better than anyone else. Many find this an unconvincing standard of 
proof, and Surrey staff initially became interested in qualitative software 
because they were searching for more systematic analytic procedures that 
would put validity and reliability considerations at centre stage. —— 

This agenda was pursued using an early version of The Ethnograph. The 
sessions introducing it were placed in the data analysis section of the course, 
adjacent to sessions on Agar's systematic procedures for the iteration of ana- 
lytic schema and for testing the global and local coherence of the data on 
which schema were based (Agar and Hobbs, 1983). Initially the software was 
introduced in a lecture, including a description of its principal features and 
illustrated by some worked printout showing a line-numbered transcript, 
coded transcript and the single and multiple data sorting procedures at the 
heart of the software. A brief summary of other packages was also included. 
However, showing the software working on a projection screen in an inter- 
active demonstration stimulated most student interest. When the session was 
a straight lecture there were always three or four students (out of about 40) 
who sought more advice and tried the program; one or two would then use 
it on their Master's dissertation. But once students could be shown exactly 
what the software did the interest mushroomed. In subsequent experiments 
the class sessions were followed by hands-on workshops which attracted up 
to 15 students at a time. This limit was set by the number of machines avail- 
able in the lab, for staff found that, provided there was someone to provide 
advice informally to each 10 or so students, they could ruri practicals with 
larger numbers. The software has for the most part been used to support the 
extended project work resulting in the dissertation, a reflection of the con- 
siderable time-costs in setting up a project to analyse in a package. In recent 
years there have been a dozen such projects. Dissertation students have 
required little extra help in software aspects of their work, suggesting that the 
lecture and informal practical suffice. Perhaps the principal change in the 
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teaching programme has been the addition of new packages. In addition to 
The Ethnograph, students are now exposed to Hyper-Research and to 
NUDIST, with plans to introduce a visualization package (e.g. Inspiration) 
to the syllabus in the future. 

Having characterized the Surrey programme we may note several peda- 
gogical issues which have arisen. Colleagues who teach survey computing 
suggest that these are familiar concerns which arise in the teaching of com- 
puting generally. One issue is that one is often introducing software: at the 
same time as one is teaching the rudiments of analysis itself. There are several 
competing approaches to qualitative analysis and while there are many text- 
books about field work there are few about analysis. So the introduction to 
the software must be taken into consideration in what one teaches about 
qualitative analysis in general. It is particularly important that the software 
upon which introductory sessions are based should be explicit about the 
approach to analysis which it seeks to support and that the features it offers 
clearly relate to well-known stages of the analytic process. This suggests that 
the more sophisticated packages with analytic features which challenge users 
to try new approaches to analysis are less appropriate to introduce the field 
than are packages which are directed to the familiar code-and-retrieve 
approach. 

Most undergraduate sociology students do not seek research careers on 
graduation. Those that do will largely enter through a further qualification, 
be it a specialist Master's or a PhD. But even here only a proportion will be 
interested in qualitative methods. Thus, even at postgraduate level the most 
that courses should provide for the general run of students will be introduc- 
tion and awareness sessions. The self-selected group which is committed to 
qualitative research and engaged by the software should be given the chance 
to develop competence by small-group hands-on teaching or by having the 
software in the lab, backed up by advice if problems arise. If 1nstead one offers 
detailed practically — and technically — based input about operating pro- 
cedures to the whole group, our experience is that it may “turn off” those who 
have no immediate need to use the software and, even for those who do, the 
details are not retained. As one MSc student reflected in a course evaluation 
questionnaire, 


I think it was right to tell us about this development [qualitative software], but 
I found the practical demonstration completely pointless since I am not going 
to use this method . . . It would have been much better to organize the practi- 
cal session for anyone who was going to use this method in their work and let 
the rest of us do something else. 


The hands-on session following the introductory lecture is now voluntary. 
Another important teaching issue in students being introduced to pack- 
ages as they learn the rudiments of analysis is whether an introduction to 
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software should be placed in the computing component of a degree pro- 
gramme or in the methods component. There is insufficient experience to 
identify a right answer as yet, although if one wishes to reinforce the message 
that the software is no more than a tool alongside other analytic procedures, 
it implies that software teaching should be done alongside methods teach- 
ing rather than assigned to a computing course. Because analysis is usually 
taught after data collection issues, students will be some way into their 
course before encountering qualitative software. This implies that comput- 
ing must be introduced early in the course so that students do not first 
encounter the computer because they are being introduced to qualitative 
software. It should be added that these points assume that students will be 
introduced to qualitative software by departmental methods teachers rather 
than by computing specialists. Research on user experiences suggests that in 
Britain it is unusual for central computing services to support users of quali- 
tative software. However, some institutions do provide students, particu- 
larly undergraduates, with basic IT training as part of their studies. It may 
thus be possible to introduce qualitative software as one of a range of com- 
puting strategies useful to students. This has the disadvantage of detaching 
program-use from a wider discussion of qualitative methods, but by the 
same token, may help to avoid the ghettoization of qualitative methods 
which is commonplace in the undergraduate methods curriculum. At Royal 
Holloway University of London social science undergraduates undertake a 
modular course in computer applications in the social sciences. They are 
introduced to structured approaches to the analysis of text in the humani- 
ties: the use of word-counting, indexing and concordance programs. They 
are then introduced to qualitative software, using both formal and practical 
teaching formats, and readily see how such software differs in principles and 
operation from the more structured humanities approaches. It should be 
added, however, that this has been less successful with postgraduates, where 
the methods typical of humanities computing are seen as extradisciplinary 
and something of a distraction. 

We mentioned before that students find qualitative methods attractive. 
However, for the less able, the attraction may be the perception that “any- 
thing goes”. The lack of formality relative to statistics contributes to this. 
Qualitative methods also seem attractive to the more theoretically inclined, 
whose struggles with the likes of hermeneutic epistemology make them 
impatient with the apparent certainties of the statistical methods associated 
with positivism. The less numerate and computerate may find qualitative 
methods a protection against their feelings of inadequacy. In all these cases 
students can find the introduction of computer-aided analysis not just a threat 
but a betrayal. Teachers of qualitative method may find that they need to 
develop similar techniques as their statistics-teaching brethren to help and 
reassure students who are computer-phobic, and they certainly need to be 
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very clear about what qualitative software can legitimately do, and what place 
it has in the overall analytic process. 

Since qualitative software can offer some efficiencies and stimulate more 
thorough analysis there is a case to train students in its use. À further incen- 
tive is that it appears to be an increasingly marketable skill, with expertise in 
the use of such packages specified in job and studentship advertisements. At 
present these packages offer some barriers to self-teaching, with many users 
complaining about the manuals accompanying the software, reporting prob- 
lems which reflect their own limited competence rather than software ‘bugs’, 
and criticizing the limited support from computing centre staff who are more 
used to supporting natural science or statistical projects. It therefore seems 
incumbent on those teaching qualitative methods to introduce qualitative 
software themselves, although there is no doubt also a case for the develop- 
ment of self-teaching packages. 

The teaching of qualitative methods in general may in the long term 
benefit from technological advances such as the development of CD-ROM 
applications, multimedia, the use of expert systems, intelligent simulation and 
virtual reality. We have noticed no present tendency for students to get 
hooked on the software to the neglect of other means of making sense of 
qualitative data. For the most part they approach software as just another 
tool, to be used when appropriate but not when analytic closure would be 
premature or when the sample size or features of the data do not justify time 
setting the data up for analysis. 


Implications for Methods and Epistemology 


There are traditionalists in any national community of social scientists; it may 
also be that in one major field of qualitative research, anthropology, Britain's 
association with the classical ethnographic tradition of social anthropology 
buttressed a section of potential users against technology through that disci- 
pline's emphasis on traditional fieldwork skills and typologically-based 
analyses. While information is sparse, the sales data for one of the longest- 
established CAQDAS packages, The Ethnograph, does suggest that users are 
concentrated in applied research fields such as social aspects of nursing rather 
than in “pure” discipline-based academic research (Lee and Fielding, 1991). As 
we have argued elsewhere, such a pattern of use may attest to the impact of 
the research environment in applied social research, where CAQDAS may 
be seen as a potential means to resolve time pressure (Lee and Fielding, 
1995a,b). Our research on user experiences suggests that researchers more 
commonly use packages for their data management functions than for 
sophisticated conceptualizing or theorizing. 

There have been some worries that computer use might encourage quali- 
tative researchers to trade resolution for scope, to use John Seidels (1991) 


r 
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phrase. In other words, instead of studying social settings and processes in 
depth, qualitative research, under the impact of the computer, might come 
eventually to mimic survey research, taking a broad sweep across a large 
range of cases. We found little evidence that packages were encouraging 
researchers to feel they could handle larger samples than usual in qualitative 
research. It seems instead that what had led people to look into CAQDAS in 
the first place was that they had “a tremendous amount of data”, or “problems 
of large amounts of data”, “an awful lot of work' and so on. We carried out 
an analysis in which we looked over time at sample sizes in qualitative studies. 
To do this we downloaded from Sociofile abstracts in which the phrase “depth 
interviews” appeared (n = 556). Depth interviewing does not of course 
exhaust those methods regarded in the social sciences as qualitative. There 
were two reasons for focusing on interviewing rather than, say, participant 
observation. First of all, we wanted to keep the analysis simple. We also 
reasoned, however, that, if there was a trend towards a rise in sample sizes, 
interview studies were likely to be sensitive to it. Abstracts not directly 
reporting an empirical study were excluded from the analysis, as were those 
which contained no specific information about sample size. Table 2:1 shows 
details of the distribution of sample sizes for 1991, 1992 and 1993 (the last 
complete year for which data are available). Three earlier years, 1977, 1983 
and 1987, are shown for comparison. (This analysis is not restricted to articles 
originating in the UK.) 

The average median sample size for the years shown is 37.4 (SD = 13.79). 
The yearly medians do not suggest a linear trend towards sample size 
inflation; if anything the median sample size is declining slightly. In each year, 
however, a small number of studies appear which have rather large sample 
sizes. There is an obvious way to test the hypothesis implicit in our focus 
‘group data that users who needed to collect a lot of data were early 
CAQDAS-adopters. We could compare sample sizes in studies where soft- 
ware was used with studies with sample sizes in a more general sample of 
qualitative studies. The problem is that there is no easy way to identify 


Table 2:1 Sample Size in Qualitative Research 


Minimum Median Maximum 
Year Sample Size Sample Size Sample Size 
1977 ' 3 50 180 
1983 3 40 403 
1987 5 37 332 
1991 1 28 575 
1992 5. 33 150 
1993 5 35 150 


Source: Sociofile 
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studies of the former type. We did, however, inspect the Social Science 
Citation Index for studies citing John Seidel's descriptive writings on The 
Ethnograph (see Seidel and Clark, 1984). We did not have the resources to 
track down these studies and examine them. It is interesting to note, however, 
that of the 111 articles we identified, only about a third (37.896) were single- 
authored, roughly a quarter (2796) had two authors and 44 percent had three 
or more authors. For comparison, we took a one-in-ten sample of our depth- 
interview studies. Of the 56 articles we looked at, just under two-thirds 
(6496) had only one author, 18 percent had two authors and a further 18 
percent had three or more authors. If we make the assumption that multiple 
authorship is more likely in large-scale studies then this provides additional 
evidence that researchers needing to collect large amounts of data have been 
particularly attracted towards computer use to analyse their qualitative data. 
While we would venture that these patterns represent something of a uni- 
versal feature of user experiences with CAQDAS to date, we might also con- 
sider whether there are any special characteristics of the UK social science 
scene which have coloured its response to the technology. There 1s a current 
controversy over the apparent orientation that CAQDAS packages display 
towards grounded theory (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). Some packages 
explicitly claim such an orientation, but the question is whether this affinity 
is genuine (for example, it may be a reflection of conventions and capacities 
within the software design itself) or whether it is simply a recognition by 
developers that such a claim would prove attractive to the broadest range of 
potential users. It is certainly the case that only a relatively small number of 
packages explicitly claim to support analytic approaches other than grounded 
theory. Is there anything specific to the UK social research community that 
renders understandable the strong emphasis on grounded theory? 
Affiliation to grounded theory serves as a 'badge' for qualitative 
researchers in the UK. That is, in public and professional meetings, in deal- 
ings with research sponsors and with students, the practitioners of qualitative 
research are very apt to refer to grounded theory as providing the warrant 
for, and the substance of, their methodological practice. However, it is also 
noticeable that there is no single and dominant school of advanced social 
research methods training, no dominant figure attracting methodological dis- 
ciples, and no body of key UK-authored texts to which one might attribute 
the affiliation, as one might expect, say, in considering the role of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in respect of qualitative methodology in the USA (but 
more of this below). Methods have not been a central focus of interest for 
students, academics or researchers. We also suggest that in contrast to statis- 
tical methods, qualitative methods have been seen as virtually instinctive and 
mastering them is regarded as a trivial affair calling on skills virtually any 
competent social actor would already possess. Thus, outside anthropology, 
generations of social science postgraduates have been guided by little more 
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than repetition of a secondhand Chicago-style injunction to “get the seat of 
your pants dirty in some real research”, and those that have sought a deeper 
understanding of the methods involved have found an indigenous literature 
dominated by discussions of research ethics, rather little on the practicalities 
of fieldwork and even less on data analysis. 

A whimsical instance of this situation is Rock's (1988) characterization, 
attributed to Ken Plummer, of qualitative analysis as involving the “AHFA 
method”. In its polite form ‘AHFA’ stands for “ad hoc fumbling around”. The 
AHFA idea is not, perhaps, as insubstantial as it first sounds: it implies an 
emphasis on the researcher's native wit and wide-ranging reading on sub- 
stantive aspects of the topic at hand, at the expense of approaches which 
reduce the research process to “skills and techniques”. It further implies that 
insight and elegance of argument are more important than considerations of 
reliability and validity. One might add that the position reflects one logical 
extreme of the response to the problem of subjectivity and relativism when 
applied to considerations of method. Although Rock's published reference to 
this ‘approach’ came in the late 1980s, it reflects the methodological advice 
offered to graduate students in the field not only by Rock but by other key 
figures at the London School of Economics over a period of at least 20 years. 
This is not to deny the great inspiration provided by Rock and other of his 
colleagues to graduate students of the LSE, but rather to say that that inspi- 
ration largely fell outside issues of method. Thus, the student of method 
might first have to overcome the impression that, unlike the mysteries of 
statistics, with qualitative analysis there was almost nothing into which to be 
inducted. If the inquirers after methodological inspiration persisted, they 
would most likely be referred to Glaser and Strauss's epochal text. 

Jennifer Platt has argued that the history of qualitative research has been 
mythologized. As she puts it, 


there is a tendency to a kind of back-formation in this field: participant obser- 
vation is associated by some writers with symbolic interactionism, and those 
who do it are therefore defined as symbolic interactionists without any inde- 
pendent evidence that they are such. (Platt, 1995: 91) 


We think that something like this happened with grounded theory in the UK. 
When challenged to describe their approach, reference to “grounded theory” 
has the highest recognition value. But the very looseness and variety of 
researchers” schooling in the approach means that the tag may well mean 
something different to each researcher. A detailed examination of work 
claiming the label may deviate sharply from what Glaser and Strauss had in 
mind (and, of course, their own work has developed substantially, and their 
approaches have diverged). 

If Platt is correct, “the modern conception of participant observation is 
essentially a postwar invention' and the appeal to the Chicago tradition 
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“probably reflects the current concerns of those putting forward the image as 
much as or more than the historical realities” (Platt, 1995: 93). A world of 
divergent practice falls comfortably within such broad confines. Platt argues 
that the myth of a golden age of qualitative methodology at Chicago ‘pro- 
vides a banner around which sympathizers can rally, and an honourable past 
with which to legitimate their activities” (Platt, 1995: 97). The values of the 
“New Left’ and countercultural movements which engaged the sympathies of 
many sociologists, especially graduate students, seemed to cohere with a 
repudiation of quantification as an emanation of the positivist tendency 
which brought “big science” into the study of the social world. While the rel- 
evant qualitative writings were actually from post-, not pre-war, Chicago 
sociology, this was not far enough back to form a tradition, and a “version of 
support for the alternative of fieldwork-ethnography-participant obser- 
vation could quite easily be constructed which associated itself with a con- 
ception of the Chicago tradition' (1995: 98). Platt also points out that a small 
number of ‘methodologically self-conscious writers in one place can... have 
a multiplier effect on public images” (1995: 101), that the early postwar cur- 
riculum encouraged fieldwork methods, and that faculty research provided 
exemplars of the approach and, perhaps most importantly, relevant work 
opportunities. ‘Consciousness of difference from what was becoming the 
mainstream led to the elaboration of explicit justifications for what they were 
doing” (1995: 101). 

The message we may take from Platt's careful debunking of this impor- 
tant element of qualitative methodology's “creation myth' is that we should 
be careful not to mythologize the status of grounded theory, too. There are, 
in fact, several logically-possible implications: (1) work that is done in the 
qualitative vein bears little resemblance to grounded theory procedures but 
lays claim to do so for purposes of legitimation; (11) the influence and appli- 
cation of the original grounded theory procedures is limited to a far smaller 
group than claim the label; (111) significant methodological developments 
outside grounded theory have not been applied to, or brought into line with, 
the original tenets of grounded theory (i.e. the original inspiration has grown 
stale and out of touch with research practice); (iv) subsequent formulations 
by the authors of grounded theory following publication of the original work 
have not been systematically taken to heart by those claiming to work in the 
grounded theory tradition. We should neither assume that qualitative 
research only involves grounded theory nor that CAQDAS supports only a 
grounded theory approach. There are other viable approaches to qualitative 
analysis, and indeed the practice of qualitative researchers may be rigorous 
without their explicitly employing any of the several approaches blessed with 
a memorable label” and a school of avowed followers. The implication for 
our understanding of CAQDAS is that we must not allow the easily-declared 
assertions of affiliation to a grounded theory approach to prefigure our 
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understanding of what CAQDAS can (or should) do to support qualitative 
analysis. 

The relative importance of the Chicagoan tradition and of grounded 
theory in the epistemology of qualitative method is a significant consider- 
ation in a software context because software developers need to know what 
analytic process and procedures they are seeking to support. During the first 
period in the development of software to aid qualitative data analysis, pack- 
ages were represented as being sensitive to prevailing approaches to analysis, 
particularly grounded theory. Methodologists and developers argued that 
software did not pose a threat to established analytic procedures. The prin- 
cipal contribution of the software was to be in automating data management, 
and the main analytic metaphor was “code-and-retrieve”. However, quali- 
tative software packages have now undergone several years of refinement, 
and much has changed. Packages increasingly support procedures, routines 
and features which are new to qualitative analysis or make procedures poss- 
ible that were not practical without the power of the computer. It is less and 
less plausible either to argue that the software 1s merely an aid to code-and- 
retrieve or to argue that code-and-retrieve is the sine qua non of qualitative 
analysis. 

One important alternative to an approach founded on work with coded 
(or categorized) data 1s to focus on the analysis of cases. This is an older tra- 
dition, and is the basis of analytic induction. For certain, important kinds of 
analytic work; a case-oriented approach offers greater purchase than a code- 
based approach (Fielding and Lee, 19952). To exemplify these developments, 
we may take the emergence of software to support “qualitative comparative 
analysis” (Ragin, 1987), which takes qualitative methodology back to the 
fundamental distinction between analysis which focuses on cases and analy- 
sis which focuses on codes. By assuming the mantle of “grounded theory”, 
most CAQDAS packages have emphasized the latter, code-based approach. 
Since the broadest lingua franca among qualitative researchers is that of 
grounded theory, the most straightforward way of encouraging acceptance of 
the software has been by maintaining that the principal contribution of the 
software has been in automating data management, and the dominant ana- 
lytic metaphor has been that of “code-and-retrieve”. But this certainly does 
not exhaust the possibilities that CAQDAS offers. Increasingly the software 
can support procedures which offer significant alternatives to a code-based, 
grounded theory-type approach. 

While the code-based approach predominates in qualitative analysis, and 
software reflects this with an emphasis on code-and-retrieve features, the 
code-based approach is less well-suited to the study of dynamic processes or 
interactions, particularly where there is a concern with outcomes and what 
led to them, that is, a causal analysis. The case-based approach is attractive 
here because it implicitly guides us to think in terms of outcomes and to make 
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comparisons of outcomes across multiple cases. This focus is inscribed in the 
procedures of data collection, because cases are literally recognized as such 
by virtue of the different outcomes they display. Cases are also differentiated 
from each other or discriminated between by reference to the relationship 
between their outcomes and the components they share with other cases 
having different outcomes. This sort of consideration is very much the focus 
for a procedure like qualitative comparative analysis and its associated 
package “QCA, which is concerned with conjunctures of particular elements 
of cases which bear on the outcome of a process. Whether prompted by 
technological developments or by general currents of methodological debate, 
CAQDAS has tended to stimulate a reappraisal of qualitative methodology 
in the UK. By seeking to automate or in other ways support an increasing 
proportion of the analytic process, CAQDAS has stimulated developers and 
users alike to rethink sacred myths, reassess the justification for established 
procedures and consider anew the potential and characteristics of qualitative 
analysis. 


Conclusion 


We have argued in this chapter that there were a variety of responses to the 
advent of CAQDAS in the UK, and that some of these responses were shaped 
by the social organization of the research infrastructure in Britain. In 
addition, we suggested that the diffusion of qualitative data analysis software 
has important implications for the teaching of qualitative methods. Finally, 
we looked at some of the consequences of software use and raised questions 
about a number of assumptions which have commonly been made about 
those consequences. 


Il: The Diffusion of CAQDAS in Canada and France 


Jules Duchastel and Victor Armony 


Textual Analysis in Canada: 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 
to Qualitative Data 


Te peculiarity of Canada — a country composed of two major national 
groups, spatially, linguistically and culturally differentiated — is strongly 
reflected in its social sciences. Canada contains two entirely distinct academic 
communities, one solidly bound to the Anglo-American context and the 
other more attached to French and Continental intellectual traditions. But in 
- some cases, this dual national character can give rise to fertile interactions and 
exchanges. In the particular field of computerized analysis of qualitative data, 
we have to deal with both of these realities: on the one hand, separate 
developments have taken place in English-Canadian and French-Canadian 
universities, following respective trends in sociological theory and method- 
ology; on the other hand, certain “mixed” endeavors at the institutional level 
as well as reciprocal influences between individual scholars have sometimes 
furthered an interesting convergence. In this chapter, we will present an 
overview of the use of qualitative software in Canada, stressing above all what 
we believe are its distinctive features vis-a-vis other countries, but knowing 
that it is impossible to portray in these few pages an exhaustive picture of the 
“Canadian situation”. The outline will, inevitably, be partial. 

In Canada, words have to be defined before being used in public matters, 
and this also applies to scientific issues. It is not only a question of semantics 
and translation in a bilingual setting, but rather a question of interpretation: 
sometimes, even the word ‘sociology’ does not seem to have the same 
meaning in either part of the country! In this context, when we touch on the 
subject of Computer-Assisted Qualitative Data Analysis (CAQDAS), a 
problem arises from the phrase “qualitative data analysis”: what exactly are we 
talking about? If we consider that the adjective “qualitative” in the expression 
“qualitative data’ refers to a specific theoretical and methodological approach 
(i.e. ‘qualitative analysis’: grounded theory, ethnomethodology, the Chicago 
school, interactionism, etc.), then CAQDAS is a particular way of using com- 
puters to analyze verbal transcripts or written materials. However, if we con- 
sider the expression “qualitative data” to be equivalent to ‘non-numerical 
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data”, in the sense that we emphasize the discursive nature of this data, then 
CAQDAS should be understood as the computerized approach to objects of 
language. That 1s why we will introduce the generic (and more neutral) term 
“textual analysis” — the study of meaning in textual sources as a specific type 
of scientific (e.g. sociological, anthropological) inquiry — to account for what 
represents in Canada a quite diverse reality. 

The first part of the chapter deals with facts about textual data comput- 
ing in the Canadian context. The second part considers two software pack- 
ages “made in Canada” which embody a “lexical”, or word-based, approach to 
textual analysis (SATO and TACT). We will also refer briefly to other soft- 
ware tools dedicated to the automated syntactic and semantic description of 
texts. In the third part, we discuss conceptual problems and challenges stem- 
ming from the use of computers by sociologists (and other social scientists) 
interested in the study of natural language sources. 


Textual Data Computing in Canada 


In Canada, researchers who work with language as data are slowly turning 
towards computers for help with the maintenance of their corpora. In certain 
cases, the computer becomes an aid at the stages of coding, retrieving and 
even interpreting of the data. But, as everywhere, there is still much resist- 
ance and the process has yet to develop solid epistemological and methodo- 
logical foundations if it is ever to become a well-established trend in the 
humanities. As we will see, the debate is just beginning to unfold, and the 
actual penetration of CAQDAS into the scientific community seems to be 
rather limited. Yet it is important to point out that the tradition of com- 
puterized textual analysis, which is well grounded in the Canadian context, 
may or may not act as a facilitating condition for the design and distribution 
of qualitative analysis programs. We can venture to say that the notion that 
computers can manipulate symbols and do not necessarily imply “mathema- 
tization' already has a good grip on many social science departments across 
the country. Indeed, the use of computers to study textual sources began very 
early in Canada, with the development of concordance retrievers by philoso- 
phers and other specialists in the field of hermeneutics. During the 1970s, 
many scholars doing research in literature and communications — but also 
several sociologists and anthropologists — were already interested in the 
possibilities of computerized textual analysis. Obviously, linguists were to 
become an indispensable part of the multiple projects that emerged i in both 
English- and French- speaking scientific communities, ranging from gram- 
matical analysis to narrative studies, from automated translation to artificial 
intelligence. 
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There are at least three institutional examples that illustrate quite well 
this tradition of computerized textual analysis in Canada: the Service 
d'Analyse de Textes par Ordinateur, the Centre for Computing in the 
Humantties, and the Centre for the New Oxford English Dictionary and Text 
Research. In all cases, a strong interdisciplinary commitment was at the root 
of the project, and the idea that software designers and users should work 
together to link tool conception with theoretical reflection. Currently based 
in the Department of Linguistics at the Université du Québec à Montréal, the 
Service d'Analyse de Textes par Ordinateur's primary objective since 1983 
has been to build computational environments for the analysis of natural lan- 
guages, particularly French, which can be applied to discursive objects by 
researchers with different frameworks and approaches (syntactic analysis, 
content analysis, cognitive analysis, etc.). Among these environments, we can 
cite as key examples: FX (a computational language used for parsing as well 
as for programming knowledge-based systems) and SATO (Systéme 
d'Analyse de Texte par Ordinateur). The Centre for Computing in the 
Humanities was founded in 1985 within a co-operative program run by the 
University of Toronto and IBM Canada and is based in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science at that university. Among its many activities and services, the 
Centre offers courses, workshops and conferences on programs and tech- 
niques of research in humanities computing, publishes a newsletter and 
various working papers, houses a library of electronic texts and develops soft- 
ware packages such as MTAS (Micro Text-Analysis System), STRAP (Struc- 
tural Analysis Program), and TACT (Text Analysis Computing Tools). More 
oriented toward the area of lexicography, the Centre for the New Oxford 
English Dictionary and Text Research was established in 1985 as an integral 
unit of the Computer Science Department at the University of Waterloo 
(Ontario) to address the requirements of computerizing the Oxford English 
Dictionary. Over several years, the Centre has developed a close collabor- 
ation with researchers in the humanities and social sciences who have served 
as users and evaluators of software and methods of text processing and infor- 
mation retrieval. In all three cases, special attention has been paid to the 
potential of computer-aided analysis of non-numeric data, an approach in 
which the machine is used to enhance the work of the investigator, not to 
replace it. In this matter, CAQDAS, which is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in the wider field of textual data analysis, has traveled a very different 
path to face the same fundamental challenge: how to create software tools 
that increase rigor and efficiency while maintaining the methodological 
integrity of the data analysis process. 

We consulted several specialists from western, central and eastern Canada 
(the provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia) to gather 
their impressions of the extent of CAQDAS's distribution in their respective 
academic environments. In general terms, the opinion is that there is definitely 
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a growing interest in the use of qualitative packages (specially NUDIST but 
also The Ethnograph) by researchers and graduate students, but that this does 
not necessarily reflect a broad impact on qualitative research as a whole. In 
teaching, several workshops dealing with specific programs are held occasion- 
ally in many universities but, even if some methodology courses may include 
a chapter on computerized analysis of textual data, most often curricula do 
not acknowledge its relevance. As for the profound influence that CAQDAS 
could have on methods and epistemology in the long run, it is still very diffi- 
cult to assess its full extent. At this point, it is possible only to infer some of 
its potential effects from a variety of — often rather emotional — reactions to 
the use of qualitative and textual software one can find today in the Canadian 
social science community. Our correspondents told us that, between those 
colleagues who are reluctant to let the machine take over even the simplest 
clerical tasks and those easily carried away by the computer's unlimited abili- 
ties to multiply data descriptions, there 1s a wide range of attitudes including, 
notably, fear and fascination. Even if we find these perceptions exaggerated, 
they reflect a context of change, where the prospective gains — e.g. enhance- 
ment of methodological capacities, more “scientific legitimacy! — nonetheless 
pose a certain threat to the raison d'etre of qualitative analysis, whose 
approach is primarily anti-positivistic. Being “close” to the material is some- 
thing most qualitative researchers feel to be essential to their approach. The 
computer's often predefined formal operations (even if these allow the user to 
set or adjust their parameters) can be seen to intervene between the investi- 
gator and the empirical data. Moreover, the use of computers leads very 
rapidly to the accumulation of information, so that small case-based quali- 
tative projects suddenly grow larger, with increasing numbers of records to 
handle. That is why Carl Cuneo, of McMaster University (Hamilton, 
Ontario), observes among sociologists who are reluctant to adopt CAQDAS 
or who adopt it critically not only the fear of quantifying qualitative data 
analysis, but also the fear of losing touch” with the data (Cuneo, 1995). In fact, 
it would seem that most qualitative researchers who do use computers still 
prefer the simplest tool: a word processor. Carl Cuneo thinks that the reason 
for this is the fact that ‘so many sociologists and others doing qualitative 
research have had a negative reaction to computers, and they have found it 
much easier to do a straight keyword search in the word processor they knew 
and were working with rather than having to go out and buy a new, unknown 
program' (Cuneo, 1995). Conversely, Paul Sabourin, from the University of 
Montreal, points out that social scientists who ‘discover’ qualitative analysis 
- only when qualitative programs become available (‘they will study unstruc- 
tured data now that they can use computers") often expect to get a ready-to- 
use methodology within a software package (Sabourin, 1995). 

Itis clear that the use of CAQDAS can have a strong impact on the scien- 
tific legitimacy and recognition by colleagues of research (and thus in such 
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matters as the access to research funds). One very important issue raised in 
current debates on the use of CAQDAS is, as Janet Salaff, at the University 
of Toronto, puts it, that the question of how much ‘scientism’ is possible or 
necessary with these new methods will certainly remain open for a long time 
(Salaff, 1995). This means that the epistemological line marking the bound- 
aries between quality and quantity, interpretation and description, etc., will 
probably have to be redrawn or at least reconsidered. But 1t also means that 
the role of qualitative researchers could be redefined within the institutional 
context. Thomas Regan, of Acadia University (Wolfville, Nova Scotia), 
believes that the growing use of computer programs should indeed “include 
fostering a greater respect for qualitative researchers, extending the teaching 
of qualitative research for those who give time to the mechanics of research' 
(Regan, 1995). The inevitable development of complex sets of techniques and 
procedures associated with the use of software tools will tend to shake up 
what many people consider a sort of craft. Actually, William Winder, of the 
University of British Columbia (Vancouver), anticipates that for the next few 
years, most researchers will use computerized techniques “behind the scenes”, 
and will not necessarily acknowledge the source of their insights because, in 
the humanities, “an idea that comes from a person is more valorized than one 
from a machine” (Winder, 1995). This means that any insight that is too 
directly linked to the computer could be disqualified by the following logic: 


since the computer produces mechanically and furthermore produces in place 
of the researcher, then the researcher's insights are at best mechanically pro- 
duced and of a purely technical nature, at worst a kind of rehashing of what the 
computer has already produced. (Winder, 1995) 


Thus, researchers who invest much of their time and creativity in the con- 
ception and application of computer tools will be seen as doing the work of 
a technician. That's why, in William Winder's opinion, “researchers will be 
coy about their computational sources”, at least in the near future (1995). 

A thorough survey of the major Canadian periodicals in our field (The 
Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, The Canadian Journal of 
Sociology, The Canadian Journal of Criminology, Sociologie et sociétés, 
Recherches sociographiques, Criminologie, and Cahiers de recherche soci- 
ologique) allowed us to confirm that, so far, articles addressing any aspect of 
the computerized analysis of qualitative materials are extremely rare. Also, 
articles signed by Canadian authors in American and European methodo- 
logical journals such as Qualitative Sociology, Quality and Quantity, Socio- 
logical Methods and Research, and Bulletin de méthodologie sociologique are 
exceptional. This certainly means that CAQDAS still has a long way to go. 
However, the .controversy is already surfacing. A recent debate in 
Society/Société — the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association's 
newsletter — gives us a hint of the questions that are currently being raised by 
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sociologists in Canada. In February 1995, Ellen Wall, at the University of 
Guelph (Ontario), wrote a scathing commentary about a tri-university work- 
shop on NUDIST that had been organized by Carl Cuneo and held on an 
interactive video link between McMaster University, the University of 
Guelph, and the University of Waterloo. In her own words, she felt “dis- 
comfited’ by the “thought that this software for qualitative data was being 
presented and accepted with so little critical comment” (Wall, 1995: 13). Con- 
cerned by the fact that “structure is all-important for the NUDIST operators”, 
Ellen Wall criticized the idea that data management can solve problems, since 
“manipulating text units and connecting nodes in schematic models will never 
replace the intuitive knowledge that emerges during field work experience’ 
(Wall, 1995: 14). She closed the commentary by pointing out “the irony of 
qualitative sociologists taking up such linear, reductionist methods in this era 
of trans-disciplinary research” (Wall, 1995: 14). The point made by this quali- 
tative sociologist was straightforward: knowledge obtained by search-and- 
retrieve procedures is categorically different from that gained through 
intuition and holistic understanding. Two responses to Ellen Wall's short 
article appeared in the following issue of the newsletter. Denis Harrison, at 
the Université du Québec à Hull, questioned what he considered to be a 
‘technological determinism’ in her commentary (ie. the notion that a 
program “creates” things) (Harrison, 1995: 16). As an experienced user of 
NUDIST, he pointed out that the computer does not change anything in the 
way qualitative analysis is done: beginning with strong research questions, 
the analyst categorizes the data through successive readings and continues to 
make adjustments rather than moving linearly. The machine enhances the 
analyst's work by mechanically performing non-interpretative operations, 
and this is by no means contradictory to qualitative inquiry, where the 
researcher has to organize and classify large amounts of information. There 
is of course the risk of letting the tool impose its own logic. Raewyn Bassett, 
Sue Cox and Ulrich Rauch, at the University of British Columbia, admit that 
the use of computers “has subtle but important implications for the 
researcher's sense of autonomy', and share Ellen Wall's concerns about the 
dangers of excessive rationalism and scientistic conceptions of the research 
process (Bassett et al., 1995: 19). They underscore, however, the fact that data 
management activities are different from those associated with data analysis, 
and that the 


systems of data management should therefore be seen as resources that enable 
the researcher to effectively engage in a whole range of critical, hermeneutic or 
other interpretative approaches to qualitative data analysis. (Bassett et al., 
1995: 23) 


While it is true that a researcher should not ‘overwork the data” and perform 
analyses “that have very little substantive knowledge to contribute”, they 
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challenge Ellen Wall's impression that the use of computerized approaches 
leads inevitably to the deformation of the “fundamental pean of quali- 
tative methodology’ (Bassett et al., 1995: 21). 

Canadian scholars are thus nine to acknowledge, adapt or react to 
the advent of new computerized techniques for the analysis of textual data. 
Some of them - sociologists, anthropologists, political scientists, critical 
theorists — had already explored one of the first meeting points of language 
and computing: lexical-based textual analysis. This approach to qualitative 
data involves a theorization of the discursive phenomenon in itself. We will 
see how.this 1s shown in the design of two programs that have been in use in 
Canada since the mid-1980s. 


Lexical-based Textual Analysis 


Several traditions of textual analysis in the humanities, such as discourse 
analysis and literary criticism, have held the premise that form, as much as 
content, 1s a key dimension of all natural language objects. This is clearly 
expressed in the classical distinction between the enunciated object and the 
enunciating act, pertaining respectively to the study of the referential scope 
of communication and to the study of communication as a socially situated 
event. Much importance is then attached to the form of the text and, above 
all, to the distribution of its linguistic units. The speaker's choice of words 
and the words” combination in phrases and sentences are to be examined 
thoroughly in order to gain an understanding, not only of the message of the 
text, but also of the making of the text. Such is the philosophy that underlies 
the two programs that we will present here. 

In this perspective, a corpus of written material can be considered as a 
set of lexical data, that is to say, as an array of words. But then, working with 
words as units implies dealing with their ‘identities’ both in form and content. 
On the one hand, different words in a corpus may convey a similar meaning 
(‘vessel’ and ‘ship’ can designate the same object), refer to a common thematic 
area ‘employment’ and ‘money’ have to do with the economic sphere), or 
belong to the same semantic field (‘freedom’ and ‘justice’ evoke each other as 
the basic values of a liberal society). On the other hand, the same word may 
have more than one signification: a “society” is a “community”, a ‘company’, 
but also an ‘association’, etc. The distinction linguists make between type (the 
term itself as an entry in the dictionary) and token (its multiple instances of 
use in actual utterances) is useful to cope with this complexity. Every word 
in a textual database has a.form (a specific string of characters) as well as an 
address (a unique position) in the linear sequence that the whole corpus con- 
stitutes. With the aid of the computer, a researcher is able to scrutinize types 
and tokens simultaneously. For example, a list of all words (types) used by a 
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particular speaker or present in a specific type of surrounding can be auto- 
matically generated (together with certain numerical information such as fre- 
quencies and distribution). Once certain relevant words have been picked out 
from the list, the researcher can explore all their occurrences (tokens) by 
observing them in context. What is crucial in this approach is that the “para- 
digmatic’ structure of the text (the axis of word selection, as opposed to the 
axis of word combination, or “syntagmatic” structure) becomes visible. When 
looking at a specific segment of the corpus, the analyst can immediately 
inquire about the paradigmatic status of any of its words: is the term ‘vessel’ 
consistently preferred to the term 'ship' by this particular group of speakers? 
Which are the most frequently recurring adjectives that qualify the word 
“money” when used to denote wealth? Is there an overall tendency to mention 
‘freedom’ and ‘justice’ but not “freedom” and ‘solidarity’ in the same sen- 
tences? And so on. 

One can argue that a lexical approach is not at all incompatible with 
typical qualitative activities that require “closeness” to the raw data. To choose 
the word rather than the segment as the basic recording unit does not imply 
adopting a reductionist view of text as mere information to be schematized: 
both qualitative and quantitative word-based procedures can be used to gain 
insight into different aspects of the enunciated object (semantic associations, 
situationally-determined vocabularies, etc.) and the enunciating act (the 
inscription of the speaker in his own utterance, the operations of logical 
modalization, etc.) through non-linear readings. For example, in contrast 
with traditional content analysis techniques, lexical categorization should be 
conceived as an interactive search-and-coding process. The access to the data 
is thus performed through — and not substituted by — referential categories 
that emerge and evolve during the categorization process. But, precisely 
because of their strong lexical orientation, both Canadian programs for 
textual analysis differ from what is usually considered as CAQDAS software 
(see Weitzman and Miles, 1995). 

TACT (developed by John Bradley and Lidio Presutti at the University 
of Toronto) is a textual analysis system designed to retrieve occurrences of a 
word, a word pattern, or a word combination to sort frequencies of words 
and phrases, to calculate several kinds of type-token statistics, to produce a 
ranking of collocates to a word by their strength of association, and to list all 
repeating fixed phrases. TACT is especially intended for the study of literary 
works, but it is also a useful tool for the analysis of other types of materials, 
such as political speeches, legal documents or transcribed conversations. With 
the assistance of TACT, a researcher can target, one at a time, a subset of rel- 
evant words within any textual database by browsing through an alphabeti- 
cal list or by setting out a query according to a pattern of characters. Queries 
may contain refinements called “selectors” that specify proximity (two or 
more words found together within a user-specified span of words), similarity 
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(in spelling), frequency of occurrence, and a condition related to whether or 
not words or patterns have one or more tag attributes (lemma, part-of-speech 
or conceptual labels) previously marked up by the user. Once a set of words 
has been selected by whatever means, it can be saved as a “group”. The selected 
word groups can then be displayed in five ways: a keyword-in-context 
(KWIC) concordance, a variable-context concordance, the whole text, an 
occurrence-distribution graph, and a table of collocates. Displays are linked 
so that, for example, the researcher can go directly from a position in a distri- 
bution graph to the text it represents (McCarty, Centre for Computing in the 
Humanities WWW home page). 

This kind of approach relies on the assumption that no fundamental 
opposition exists between the analysis of qualitative materials and the sys- 
tematization of certain analytical procedures: a case-study of a literary work 
carried out by a critic still falls into the category of qualitative analysis — all 
meaningful units are considered in their surrounding context — even if a 
certain degree of automation and statistical calculation is introduced. By 
means of lists, graphs, and maps, TACT gives the user the possibility of 
measuring the extent to which the lexical data fall into a pattern at some “level 
of significance”. This is accomplished with “position-based displays” that 
reorganize the words of a text ‘topographically’ so that “we can see where the 
words occur and do not occur”, as well as the study of word'associations and, 
eventually, 'semantic networks' (Lancashire, 1993). As we shall also see with 
SATO, the use of statistical techniques in textual analysis such as descend- 
ing-frequency indexes and collocational tables (lists of words that co-occur 
with a designated ‘node’ word) does not amount to plainly ‘quantifying’ 
qualitative data. 

SATO (developed by Frangois Daoust at the Université du Québec a 
Montréal) was conceived as an interactive tool allowing the user to freely 
combine and adjust different tasks into a flexible research design. Besides the 
standard features of a textbase manager and a code-and-retrieve program, this 
software system has the particular capacity of supporting the annotation of 
the text in its two dimensions, syntagmatic and paradigmatic, through a 
system of type-level and token-level, numeric or symbolic ‘properties’. This 
means that every lexical item, either in an index (as a type) or in the text itself 
(as a token) can be categorized ‘manually’ or with specialized, user-defined 
algorithms. The researcher can follow a specific trail (looking for certain 
terms, frequency ranges or syntactic constructions), and attach, modify or 
remove categories from words. Moreover, dictionaries can be built from a 
text and applied to another, so corpora can be updated, augmented and com- 
pared. One interesting option is the use of general frequency dictionaries, 
which enable the user to assess the lexical ‘originality’ of a given text by cal- 
culating the distance between expected and observed frequencies. But, even 
if SATO includes these and other ‘variable-oriented’ capabilities, it must be 
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distinguished from “lexicometric programs”. Mostly used in France, but also 
quite popular in Spain and Italy, these programs are deeply rooted in the idea 
of ‘treating words like numbers”. They resort to multi-dimensional statistical 
methods like factor correspondence and hierarchical classification analysis, 
where the user has almost no control over what happens between the input 
of the raw data and the output of the results. SATO, on the other hand, 
should be seen as a ‘toolbox’ enabling the user to gain access to the text in an 
‘iterative mode’, that is to say, by moving back and forth, by going from types 
to tokens, and from categories to words and vice versa. 

Like most text retrievers, SATO allows the user to launch search requests 
based on Boolean logic and elaborate wildcards. But because of its lexical 
orientation’, it is specially adapted to include various syntagmatic and para- 
digmatic conditions in its searches. For example, a command could instruct 
the program to retrieve all segments with a particular morpheme, but only 
when it is followed by a verb (syntagmatic condition) and its frequency in 
each speaker's discourse is greater than 10 (paradigmatic condition). The con- 
cordance hits can have a variable context: a given number of words before 
and after the node word (from one to several hundreds), the sentence (from 
punctuation mark to punctuation mark), the paragraph, the page, the whole 
document, etc. Then, the researcher may, for instance, create a subtext (or 
“domain”) with all the retrieved chunks and contrast its vocabulary with the 
rest of the corpus in order to identify a specific lexical pattern. The questions 
that matter in this kind of approach are, for instance: why has this speaking 
subject recurrently chosen this specific type of phrase? Which signifier (the 
form) has been privileged to communicate a signified (the content)? How can 
we measure the “sensitivity” of these lexical preferences to particular situa- 
tional or thematic constraints? These questions take on great importance in 
the perspective of discourse analysis (Armony and Duchastel, 1995). 

Asa concluding remark concerning software development in Canada, we 
should point out that, aside from lexical programs, other “linguistic” compu- 
tational tools have also been made available in the past decade to researchers 
in the humanities and the social sciences. We will mention only two of these 
tools, used in various anthropological and sociological research projects. The 
first tool, DEREDEC (later to become FX, a much more sophisticated 
version), is a programming language developed in the late 1970s by Pierre 
Plante at the Université du Québec à Montréal. It lets the researcher build 
complex systems of textual description such as, for example, a grammatical 
model that permits automated detection of specific syntactic structures. This 
“machine” can then be applied to a corpus to identify syntagmatic patterns 
such as contextual dependency relations between words on the basis of their 
relative position in the clause (‘determined’ and ‘determining’ words, i.e. 
which words define and specify which) (Duchastel et al., 1992, 1994). The 
second tool, DISCAN (discourse analyzer), has been developed by Pierre 
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Maranda at Laval University (Quebec). It does standard content analysis 
(using a custom-made thesaurus), which serves as input to'a discourse ana- 
lyzer, based on Markov chains, which translates the semantic mapping of the 
text into a net of more or less strong probabilistic links at the syntagmatic 
level (Maranda, 1992). The kind of approach put forward by these tools, 
sometimes considered too linguistic-oriented by social scientists interested in 
language as data, should not be dismissed without further consideration. We 
shall argue, in the next section, that working with text requires the analyst to 
look into the laws peculiar to human discourse. 


The Sociologist, the Computer and the Text: Some 
Epistemological Considerations 


We have seen that in Canada the use of CAQDAS has been quite moderate 
so far, though it begins to spread as more sophisticated computer software is 
becoming widely accessible in user-friendly versions. As we have seen, Can- 
adian researchers have acquired, before turning to qualitative computer 
devices, some experience in the specific fields of lexical-based and natural lan- 
guage computing. We believe that most debates that have already taken place 
in those domains are currently being taken up again in the context of 
CAQDAS distribution. That is why we will now develop some conceptual 
and epistemological considerations about the computerized study of dis- 
course concerning both natural language and qualitative-oriented research.? 

Two observations have guided our thought. The first concerns the 
growing importance, in sociology, of discourse either as a privileged form of 
access to social reality or as an object of knowledge in itself. The second is the 
growing utilization of — or expressed willingness to use — computerized 
methods for textual or discourse analysis. We will point out how the lack of 
reflection on the epistemological and methodological prerequisites for dis- 
course analysis has nurtured the resistance towards the computerized 
approaches to textual analysis. Defining discourse analysis as the relation 
between hermeneutic and explanation procedures will help us resolve the 
dilemma confronted by the researcher who adopts computer-assisted methods. 

We will first examine the problem of discourse analysis in the general 
context of a shift in the social sciences from the production paradigm to the 
language paradigm. 'This change in perspective results in different positions 
being taken on the nature of discourse and on the appropriateness of defin- 
ing formal procedures for its analysis. We will then be able to address the 
dialectical relation between interpretation and explanation and to examine the 
necessity of some degree of formalization as a prerequisite to any computer 
utilization. We will then examine various types of attitudes that prevail about 
the use of computer methods, propose what we think is necessary to any 
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computer design for textual analysis in the social sciences and, finally, indi- 
cate the limits inherent in computer-assisted analysis. 


Interpretation and Explanation as Part of the Analytical Process 


Gyorgy Markus (1986) defines two major paradigms in social science 
theories. On one side; the production paradigm, mostly represented by Karl 
Marx, conceives society as a set of rules of production and reproduction of 
social relations within the institutions. On the other side, the language para- 
digm emphasizes the ‘intersubjectivity’ and its mediation through language. 
This second paradigm is constitutive of several approaches in the social sci- 
ences (psychoanalysis, symbolic interactionism, ethnology, cultural studies, 
etc.). For Markus, even if both paradigms still coexist, language 1s taking on 
more and more importance in the understanding of social phenomena. This 
tendency explains the importance of discourse as a privileged object of study. 
But it also raises the question about the various methods for analyzing differ- 
ent kinds of data. Markus notes that it is not relevant to consider production 
phenomena as objective and, conversely, to look at language as an exclusively 
subjective matter. All theories are theories that attempt objectivity, that is to 
say, they try to explain as much as to interpret social phenomena as historical 
forms of human and social experience. 

Not all the researchers will agree that language or its principal social 
manifestation — discourse — can be objectified. On the contrary, some social 
scientists will either ignore this objective aspect of discourse or sustain its 
irrelevance. In the first case, there is not much to say as long as researchers 
are not aware of the social nature and autonomy of discourse. In the second 
case, the position is well established in an epistemological and theoretical 
frame defined along hard relativist and constructivist lines (Denzin, 1988). 
From this viewpoint, no reduction of complexity is admitted and no descrip- 
tive or inferential devices can be set up. Analysis becomes a fully hermeneu- 
tic task without any kind of methodological constraints. 

As long as discourse is considered an object amenable to an analytical 
process, it is possible to proceed with our discussion. Before we examine the 
relation between explanation and interpretation, we will identify three sets of 
oppositions that structure the conception of discourse as an object. The first 
opposition centers on content analysis versus discourse analysis. Besides the 
fact that most — though not all — content analysis favors quantitative strat- 
egies while discourse analysis is more qualitative-oriented, both methods 
employ different kinds of formal procedures for the description and expla- 
nation of the data. Furthermore, both approaches are complementary in the 
sense that no discourse analysis is unconcerned by content and no content 
analysis is unaware of the formal dimensions of discourse. 
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The second opposition resides within the discourse analysis approach 
and between two traditions. The Anglo-Saxon tradition favors everyday dis- 
course situations or verbal interactions within localized situztions, while the 
French school of discourse analysis (at least before the 1980s) has studied 
mostly standardized public discourses (political, media, scientific, etc.). Both 
perspectives resort to the same kind of paralinguistic methods (enunciation 
analysis, semantics, pragmatics, etc.), but the French tradition has tended to 
favor global interpretations about discursive and ideological formations (as 
shown, for instance, by the works of Michel Pécheux and Michel Foucault) 
while the Anglo-Saxon tradition has generally offered research conclusions 
only at the level of phenomenological and ethnographic considerations. 
Translated into methodological terms, the goal is to situate the analytical 
process somewhere between a large-scale strategy that uses few descriptive 
devices on large corpora, and an in-depth strategy of complex investigation 
of the many dimensions of one localized situation. In both cases, the equi- 
librium between the interpretative and explanatory dimensions of the analy- 
sis will be affected. 

The debate between qualitative and quantitative approaches constitutes 
the third opposition. It is interesting to note that it crosses the two other 
oppositions and makes it possible to explain the ins and outs of the question 
of formalization. Formalization should not be posed as a question of quan- 
tity as against quality. As long as we do not accept a hard constructivist posi- 
tion, both qualitative and quantitative approaches can entail, at least partially, 
formal representations and procedures. The opposition between qualitative 
and quantitative approaches has long rested on Wilhelm Dilthey's distinction 
between the natural sciences, which foster the explanation of material 
phenomena, and the spiritual sciences oriented towards global comprehen- 
sion of human behavior. Paul Ricoeur (1986) criticizes this opposition and, 
while admitting that these sciences differ in their object, he does not think 
that they are different in their common goal of objective knowledge. If such 
is the case, all sciences aim at a greater comprehension of phenomena through 
procedures of explanation and interpretation. 

This leads us to the problem of reconciling explanation and interpre- 
tation as knowledge procedures compatible with science. Let us remember 
that even for Dilthey, the global comprehension of a phenomenon was not 
equivalent to its interpretation. To comprehend an object, one has to sys- 
tematize the applicable procedures of interpretation. Ricoeur (1986: 143), 
citing Dilthey, writes: ‘We call comprehension the process by which we know 
something "psychological" in nature with the help of perceptible signs which 
are its manifestations' (authors' translation). 

In this context, interpretation is considered the art of understanding 
signs and cannot be confused with the global comprehension of the phenom- 
enon. It is on this basis that Ricoeur invites us to consider both explanation 
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and interpretation as two moments of the reading of a text, leading to its full 
comprehension. Ricoeur distinguishes discourse and text, the latter being the 
“decontextualized” version of the former. For the author, as long as we are 
considering the text, it is possible to explain it through the study of its 
internal relations and structures (he gives examples of structural analysis). 
When we “recontextualize” the text, we then have to interpret it in its 
relations with the speaker's or the listener's real world. We argue that expla- 
nation and interpretation procedures can be applied to the contextual aspects 
of the text, and up to a certain point, help recreate the complexity of dis- 
course. 

Thus both interpretation and explanation can be defined as research pro- 
cedures contributing to the construction of knowledge. Explanation derives 
from scientific reasoning based on the description of social forms and their 
mutual relations. While interpretation consists of producing meaning about 
phenomena, it is not completely independent from explanation. Conse- 
quently, we will distinguish two levels of interpretation: local and global. We 
will call local interpretations the procedures to stabilize rules of interpre- 
tation in the research process. For example, explicit rules for coding in 
context can be considered local interpretation procedures. An interpretation 
of the signification of a unit is necessary to assign it a code. The production 
rules in expert systems can also be considered local interpretation rules. They 
constitute inferential processes based on interpretation. These interpretation 
rules are essential to scientific reasoning and they should at least be clarified 
if not formalized. E 

Global interpretation, however, consists of giving meaning to research 
results. In this sense, interpretation escapes, to a certain extent, from the 
problematic of objective knowledge. A gap always exists between the results 
obtained through the research process (descriptions, local interpretations, 
inference processes, and so on) and the global interpretation formulated in 
terms of the researcher's theoretical framework. Global interpretation deals 
with the fundamental question of bridging theory and the empirical world. 
Our concern here is to master the local interpretation procedures so as to 
stabilize rules of interpretation in the analytical process. 

At this point, it is possible to conclude that the use of computers 1s com- 
patible with discourse analysis insofar as we agree on two matters. First, at a 
very general level, the shift from production to language must not be inter- 
preted as a unidirectional move from objective to subjective knowledge. Lan- 
guage can and must be studied through objective procedures. Second, the 
requirement of objectification, translated into explanation and interpretation 
procedures, is consistent with the use of computers. The many discourse 
analysis approaches must then be examined through their descriptive and 
inferential devices so that these procedures can be eventually formalized into 


algorithms of some kind. 
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Using Computer Assistance in Textual Analysis 


Using the computer requires the researcher to comply with a certain amount 
of formalization and automation. This requirement will vary as much as it 
does in other discourse analysis methodologies. Computer use does not 
modify the methodological questioning of discourse analysts, but it leads 
them to specify the elements of their analytical process. It also helps to show 
the intrinsic limits of formalization in a given research design. The computer 
is useful as long as formal units can be identified and described, whatever the 
level of complexity such description might hold. However, in our view, for- 
malization and automation cannot reflect all levels of complexity and permit 
the full understanding of discourse. Indeed, the full automatic understanding 
of a text would imply that the machine was able to decipher any message 
through the analysis of the graphic, linguistic, cognitive, or pragmatic struc- 
tures of discourse and of their mutual relations. The best argument against 
the pretensions of artificial intelligence is the absence of this kind of synthetic 
approach in any existing discourse analysis tradition. Again, computers do 
not produce knowledge that is not previously thought of. They can only help 
to clarify the formal operations of research and enhance task-oriented capac- 
ities. 

Before presenting what we believe is the most appropriate approach in 
using computers for textual analysis, we will outline four types of responses 
to the use of the computer. The first type is characterized by hostility or, at 
least, indifference. Discourse is conceived as a complex phenomenon that 
cannot be split into different components. This response has two versions 
that refer to two different discourse analysis traditions. Some qualitative or 
comprehensive approaches convey hostility to any use of a computer aside 
from word processing, because of a hermeneutic or empathic posture that 
disqualifies all sorts of formal description and predefined procedures. Other 
researchers will show a lack of interest in the use of computers because of the 
procedures they favor. Because it applies a great number of devices at the 
many levels of complexity of the text (syntactic, semantic, pragmatic, etc.), 
the use of a computer would be more demanding than rewarding. 

À second type of response is somewhat paradoxical. It is characterized 
by a naive entbusiasm for any computer system proposing some kind of 
textual analysis. This ingenuousness is often based on a lack of discourse 
theorization and on a poor conception of the methodological underpinnings 
of the analytical process. Researchers will then opt for the first accessible 
computer program hoping that it will produce research results. To the extent 
that there are no model-free computer procedures, this attitude might lead to 
an uncritical interpretation of these results. 

The utopian attitude shares with the previous response 2 certain degree 
of ingenuousness to the extent that it is more or less based on the faith that 
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artificial intelligence will succeed in simulating the human process of under- 
standing and generating language. This attitude also implies that the com- 
plexity of language can be reduced and that every structural level of discourse 
can be analyzed with the help of formal descriptions and. computer algo- 
rithms. The utopian type 1s rarely found in the social sciences. Aside from 
the linguistic and cognitive sciences, only a few micro-sociological research 
projects contribute to this perspective. This could be explained by the fact 
that sociologists or other social scientists look at discourse from the other 
end, that is to say in its full complexity. 

The fourth type can be called pragmatic. It consists in using computers 
because of their automated or assisted procedural capacities. This attitude fits 
well with the present state of the art in textual analysis, where there is no 
unified theory or methodology. Computers are then predominantly used for 
their capacity to generate repetitive and in-depth descriptions and analysis of 
data. While computing consists primarily in the automation of procedures, it 
can also be regarded as an aiding device in the analytical process. As long as 
we can define some fundamental procedures in the research process, the com- 
puter can be programmed to facilitate these procedures in the light of the 
researcher's theoretical perspective. 

Adopting this realistic approach, we will now propose a model for the 
utilization of computers in textual analysis in the social sciences. We favor a 
hybrid approach that links automated and assisted procedures. If some 
mechanical tasks are always performed by computer programs, we must be 
assured that the underlying models are well understood so that the researcher 
will never lose control over the analytical process. That is why we prefer a 
pragmatic approach using tools that enable us to enhance our reading ability 
by providing quick access to the contents of great bodies of texts and by 
increasing precision and regularity (Duchastel et al., 1995). 

Our starting point for this model is the fact that any analytical process 
will resort to a set of fundamental operations independent of any theoretical 
or methodological perspective. Renata Tesch (1990, 1991) defines a list of 
practical operations common to all types of qualitative analysis, though every 
approach favors different sets of operations. We regroup these operations 
into four logical categories. These operations are common to any discourse 
or content analysis. As far as these operations can be translated into computer 
procedures, we think that they will enhance the researcher's analytical 
capacity. The procedures fall into four logical types: data management, data 
description, data exploration and data analysis. 

Data management procedures range from textual scanning and word 
processing to database or full text management systems with greater or lesser 
indexation and navigation functions. The first methodological operation con- 
sists in defining a set of formal or content units that will become the objects 
of the consecutive procedures. Textual data management systems allow for 
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the identification, segmentation and handling of different levels of textual 
units (word, phrase, sentence, part of text, thematic segments, etc.). 

Depending on your approach, it is possible to identify a great number of 
data description devices. It is probably impossible to completely distinguish 
the operation of description from that of analysis. Some descriptions are less 
analytical in the sense that they propose an empirical classification of data and 
do not refer to any kind of theory. Some others are part of a theoretical model 
representing the investigated phenomena. In this case, the description of data 
is inevitably linked to the analytical process. We nevertheless distinguish data 
description from data analysis. Both groups of procedures have some ele- 
ments in common, but can be distinguished both in theory and in practice. 
Description refers to the characterization of units while analysis focuses on 
the reasoning involved in any cognitive process. 

Coding, which corresponds to the operation of categorization, 1s the 
most general process and precedes any application of rules or identification 
of relationships. It has become usual to differentiate between two types of 
coding, referential and factual (Seidel and Kelle, 1995). Referential coding is 
a heuristic device that gives the researcher better access to the material 
through a number of given categories. Factual coding, defined as the con- 
ceptual representation of phenomena, leads to more complex analytical 
descriptions. Coding words or thematic segments with socio-semantic cat- 
egories is the most common example of the referential type. Morpho-syn- 
tactic categorization is a good illustration of the factual type, as far as this 
type of categorization is based on a linguistic theory and can lead to a more 
complex description of the data (the syntactic structure of sentences). In 
many fields of discourse analysis, representation models czn be translated 
into more factual categories and structural descriptions — as is the case with 
certain approaches to pragmatics or to argumentation. 

But whatever the perspective, all researchers need to categorize their data 
in a referential or factual manner. Most qualitative researchers will favor the 
heuristic approach, which gives them a thorough access to the data. Some will 
seek assistance for theory construction or validation. Many computer pro- 
grams offer coding functions that authorize varying degrees of complexity in 
the representation of data. Researchers should be aware that these functions 
may only be partially adapted to their own needs, and should take into 
account the level of units that can be coded (words, parts of text, etc.), the 
facility to code in context, the presence of automated procedures for coding, 
the iterative capacity of the system, the type of representation favored 
(tagging, hierarchical structure, etc.). 

Ihe third type of procedure is data exploration. Exploration refers not 
only to information retrieval, but also to the systematic query of analytical 
descriptions of the data. Exploration regroups all procedures aiming at 
retrieving words or textual segments, gathering coded units or identifying 
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relations or structures on the basis of previous analytical descriptions. Hence 
the computer can facilitate the identification of either regularities or isolated 
but significant data. It enables comparisons between elements of the text, by 
taking advantage of its capacity to run through the whole data, both exten- 
sively and in depth. These procedures are usually automated, and their 
efficiency depends on both the relevance of the preceding descriptions and 
the quality of the procedural rules. 

As we have stated before, the analytical process can be seen as a combi- 
nation of explanation and interpretation operations. Some researchers may 
prefer to remain close to the raw data and make minimum use of formalized 
analytical procedures. They will use computer programs for their capacity to 
manage, describe and explore the data. In other instances, researchers may 
choose to make their reasoning explicit. Whatever kind of analytical path is 
chosen (hypothesis examination, production rules in expert systems, parsers, 
statistical analysis), certain rules will have to be formalized. 

The textual data analysis is a logically independent operation, but we will 
find it at every stage of data processing, with the exception of the data 
management step. We will illustrate this by an example of different analyti- 
cal procedures present at the three other levels of the process. As we have 
argued, some descriptions are more analytical in their nature, depending on 
the existence of formalized rules. These rules are usually programmed into 
automated devices. We may take the example of syntactic parsers. On the 
basis of a previous automatic or semi-automatic morpho-syntactic cat- 
egorization, such parsers construct, with the help of automatons, a represen- 
tation of the syntactic structure of sentences. If linguists tend to consider the 
descriptions produced by this kind of device to be the result of the analyti- 
cal process itself, social scientists tend to view them as contributing to the 
description of their data. Applied at the stage of data description, they could 
enrich the characterization of the text units and enable the researcher to 
increase the complexity of the rules of exploration. 

Some analytical processes can be developed at the exploration level. 
Expert systems illustrate the analytical aspect of certain exploration devices. 
These computer systems simulate expert reasoning. Certain facts being 
observed (the database), others being known (the knowledge base), an infer- 
ential engine based on production rules will generate the conclusions. This 
technology can be used at the exploration level of the research process. 
Interpretation rules could be systematically applied to the data to generate 
corresponding results. Logic programming that helps in inductive or deduc- 
tive analytical cycles (Sibert and Shelly, 1995) and hypothesis-testing in quali- 
tative data analysis (Hesse-Biber and Dupuis, 1995) are also good examples 
of this kind of analytical task performed at the exploration level. 

Obviously analysis 1s the main activity at what we have called the data 
analysis phase of the research process. The results obtained during the 
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previous phases are submitted to analytical procedures. For example, differ- 
ent statistical calculations can be carried out on the new data produced during 
the exploration phase. | 

We have shown that fundamental methodological operations can be 
translated more or less extensively into computer procedures. Depending on 
their own knowledge objectives, the researchers will use the computer at one 
or several phases of the analytical process and they will require more or less 
formalization and automation. Since certain logical operations are common 
to all approaches, we have suggested that it is possible to select programs and 
functions most appropriate for the.ends of each. But these choices are not 
without repercussions. 

Let us return to our four types of response to the use of computers. 
Resistance to the use of computers is not inevitable. As long as an assistance- 
oriented approach is preferred to full automation, computers can become 
useful at many levels of research. Each type of research has to draw on the 
devices that seem most useful to its own purposes. Naive enthusiasm must 
be dismissed because researchers ought to reflect as much on the theoretical 
nature of discourse as on the methodological and procedural aspects of the 
analytical process. They must seek adequate information and understanding 
of the model underlying any kind of computer program. Results should not 
be sought for themselves, but be the by-product of a controlled process at 
every level of analysis. Utopianism must be questioned. Formal and auto- 
mated procedures should not necessarily be considered in conflict with quali- 
tative research. However, even if automatic systems predetermine in part the 
results they produce, they should never remain hidden in black boxes. The 
realistic approach will then consist in using the most appropriate functions 
enhancing the rigor and capacity of the analytical process without compro- 
mising the epistemological posture adopted by the researcher. 


Conclusion 


Returning to the Canadian context, we have to conclude that qualitative data 
computing is still relatively uncommon if we limit the definition of qualitative 
research to grounded theory, interactionism and ethnomethodology. If, on 
the contrary, we consider qualitative analysis as the non-numerical study of 
symbols or, more specifically, the study of discourse and text, we then have 
to recognize that Canadian researchers have been pioneers. There is no objec- 
tive basis on which to evaluate the extent of CAQDAS's use in our universi- 
ties and research centres or to compare it with other national contexts. 
However, our informal survey has suggested that only a modest number of 
Canadian researchers can be considered experts. Not many courses on 


CAQDAS are taught and very few research results in the field are published. 
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On the other hand, the demand seems to be steadily increasing. This con- 
clusion is based on two observations. The demand for counseling is inces- 
santly growing in Canadian research centres dedicated to computer-assisted 
textual analysis and research proposals submitted to granting organizations 
increasingly refer to the utilization of CAQDAS. 

Two reasons could be given to explain the relative under-utilization of 
CAQDAS and the absence of specific CAQDAS development in Canada. 
On the one hand, we must be aware of the fact that the qualitative community 
strongly resists any methodological innovation that could imply a ‘positivis- 
tic” shift. As made evident in the debate in the Canadian Sociology and 
Anthropology Association newsletter, some qualitative analysts question any 
attempt to formalize, quantify or remove the researcher from the data. The 
other reason we can think of is the existence of a tradition in computerized 
textual analysis that has different theoretical roots from the qualitative 
approach. As the field of discourse analysis has been taken up by other disci- 
plines and approaches, qualitative researchers might not have found what 
they were looking for in Canadian computer programs. However, we have 
tried to show that some of the fundamental questions involved in the use of 
computers have already been formulated in the textual analysis tradition and 
that discourse analysis, even if it varies from one approach to another, com- 
prises basic operations that are common to all qualitative approaches as long 
as they are interested in the study of language. 


Notes 


1 We are well aware of the fact that discourse and text should be distinguished. On 
the one hand, the concept of discourse has a greater breadth than the notion of text. 
On the other, most analytical approaches and all computer-assisted analysis will 
give greater importance to the textual aspect of discourse. 

2 As the point was made in the first section, discourse analysis is intrinsically associ- 
ated with the qualitative perspective that seeks to gain access to reality through 
objects of language. In the following section, we will use the term discourse analy- 
sis to discuss general theoretical and methodological questions. We will refer to 
textual analysis when we focus on the concrete analytical process. 


Jacques Jenny 


Analyses de contenu et de discours 
dans la recherche sociologique 
francaise: pratiques micro- 
informatiques actuelles et potentielles 


|: sigle CAQDAS est encore moins connu des sociologues francais que les 
autres sigles de la même famille “CA” (Computer-Assisted . . .), tels que 
CATI, CASAQ, CADAC, CASR, qui font partie du vocabulaire techno- 
méthodologique anglo-saxon, avec leurs rubriques bibliographiques, leurs 
rencontres, séminaires et débats organisés. Autant dire que le courant 
méthodologique qui s'exprime à travers ce label de “Computer-Assisted 
Qualitative Data Analysis Software" est pratiquement inconnu en France. 

Bien que la référence à CAQDAS soit le prétexte du présent exposé, nous 
essaierons de nous dégager de ses présupposés implicites pour aborder les 
problémes de fond que sont les objectifs et les enjeux de toute analyse soci- 
ologique. 


Spécificité et diversité des méthodes aie + textuelle 
pratiquées en France. Présupposés implicites, objectifs et enjeux 


Pertinence de la distinction qualitatif/quantitatif? 

Tout d'abord, je considêre que toute recherche sociologique comporte néces- 
sairement une part de matériaux textuels à analyser — au point que la distinc- 
tion entre le “qualitatif” et le “quantitatif” ne saurait étre au mieux qu'une 
distinction de phases, de moments dans la recherche. En revanche, je me suis 
toujours efforcé de repérer les présupposés communs qui opposent des méth- 
odes, le plus souvent à l'insu de leurs pratiquants, au sein de chacun de ces 
deux modes d'expression: ainsi, par exemple, le présupposé “intuitionniste” 
(partir des *prénotions" pour construire des classes d'objets significatives) 
versus le présupposé “fréquentiste” (faire table rase des prénotions et “cal- 
culer en aveugle" des types d'objets homogénes) sous-jacent à toute opéra- 
tion statistique de catégorisation empirique (Jenny, 1989), mais aussi à toute 
analyse textuelle, ou le présupposé “représentationniste” du reflet versus le 
présupposé “constructiviste” de l'énonciation, sous-jacent à toute analyse de 
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productions discursives (par ex. Pécheux, 1975: 239; Lévy, 1983; Boutet, 1994; 
Pellegrin, 1993) mais aussi à toute analyse statistique. Ces présupposés 
s’avèreront être des critères distinctifs pertinents pour la classification des 
méthodes d'analyse textuelle. 

La méthode statistique dite dº“ Analyse des Données" est devenue en 
France la méthode dominante pour les analyses lexicométriques comme pour 
d'autres champs disciplinaires; on a coutume de la désigner sous l'expression 
de statistique textuelle ou d'analyse statistique des données textuelles. Ce 
courant est né de l'application des méthodes *benzécristes" (du nom de leur 
génial inventeur) de décomposition factorielle à des corpus qui au début 
étaient surtout des écrits littéraires, politiques ou religieux (Benzecri, 1981). 
Ces pratiques de quantification, qui surprennent a priori les spécialistes de la 
langue et des textes, revendiquent une double légitimation liée à la structure 
même des langues. Il s'agit, d'une part, de la théorie distributionnelle du lin- 
guiste Z. Harris (1952) et, d'autre part, de la fameuse loi de Zipf, qui énonce 
ainsi une des caractéristiques structurelles fondamentales de tout corpus 
textuel: “le produit du rang (selon l'ordre de fréquence décroissante) et du 
nombre d'occurrences de chaque ‘élément’ d'un texte est à peu près constant”. 
Quoi qu'on pense de leur présupposé fréquentiste proclamé, c'est bien de 
l'information structurelle, d'ordre qualitatif, que ces méthodes produisent sur 
les corpus à partir de leurs descriptions lexicométriques, et non l'inverse — ce 
qui semble justifier qu'on les englobe dans notre bilan. Comme on le verra 
plus loin, elles sont devenues une des principales pratiques d'analyse textuelle 
informatisée auxquelles on se référe en France, qu'on la pratique ou non. 


Objectifs, présupposés et problématiques plurielles des recherches 
sociologiques 
L'accent mis, dans l'expression CAQDAS (“Computer Assisted . . .”), sur la 
dimension technique des procédures de recherche comporte le risque de 
focaliser l'attention sur les instruments de la recherche et leur utilité pratique 
plutôt que sur ses finalités, ses objectifs. Si l'on ne veut pas se laisser entraîner 
dans la dérive techniciste, qui confond les moyens et les fins, il nous faut donc 
évoquer les objectifs, présupposés et problématiques de recherche soci- 
ologique, tout au moins ceux qui entretiennent d'étroits rapports avec la 
“matiére textuelle” (mais n'est-ce pas le cas général?), comme autant de préa- 
lables nécessaires à la description des méthodes et techniques, notamment 
logicielles, et des pratiques qui concourent à l'analyse de cette matiére. 
S'agissant de la discipline sociologique, aux multiples facettes, il n'est pas 
indifférent de savoir, avant toute chose, si on s'intéresse plutót à des faits et 
relations micro-sociaux dans le cadre de "communautés" circonscrites, 
principalement par une approche de type monographique plus ou moins 
inspirée des méthodes ethnographiques et revisitée par le courant eth- 
nométhodologique, ou à des pratiques et rapports macro-sociétaux dans le 
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cadre d'institutions et groupements plurifonctionnels, par ex. rapports de 
classe sociale, de sexe ou de genre, de génération, de groupement ethno- 
culturel, de pouvoir, etc. (par ex. Guillaumin, 1972; Jenny, 1995; Kergoat, 
1995) — ou encore si l'on recherche précisément les relations dialectiques qui 
unissent ces deux “niveaux” de la réalité sociale (par ex. la réalité concrète et 
sa mythologie, pour Huguet, 1971; les pratiques et représentations individu- 
elles et les discours “institutionnels”, pour Moscovici, 1976). Car de telles 
options ne peuvent manquer d'opérer des choix au niveau des "données" à 
recueillir, à produire et à construire, au premier rang desquelles les “données 
textuelles": on n'a pas affaire aux mémes "instances de la pratique discursive" 
ni aux mémes types de productions langagiéres, donc ces corpus ne sont pas 
a priori justiciables de traitements sociologiques identiques. 

Il n'est pas indifférent, non plus, de concevoir les rapports sociaux 
comme régis principalement par des accords tacites de "conventions langa- 
giéres" plus ou moins consensuelles et/ou par des pratiques antagonistes, 
domination/dominance/résistance, voire exclusion, formant systéme au point 
d'étre parfois désignées comme formations langagiêres ou formations discur- 
sives (principalement à la suite du regretté Michel Pécheux, déjà cité, dont 
l'influence sur la sociolinguistique française est encore sensible aujourd’hui) 
— dans une conception matérialiste, et plus précisément marxiste-structura- 
liste. 


Principaux courants de recherche et lieux d'élaboration théorico- 
méthodologique ayant (au moins potentiellement) un impact sur 
les pratiques informatisées d'analyse textuelle 


Les courants d'analyse du/de discours, au contact de la 

sociolinguistique 

Pour en savoir plus sur les notions fondamentales de ce qu'on appelle parfois 
le *courant frangais d'analyse de discours", on pourra consulter, d'une part, 
le numéro spécial de la revue Langage et Société consacré à "Sociologie et 
Discours", avec un exposé synthétique et programmatique du sociologue P. 
Achard (1986) et, d'autre part, le numéro spécial de la revue Langages 
consacré aux analyses du discours en France, sous la direction de D. Main- 
gueneau (1995). Signalons au moins pour les non-initiés qu'il s'agit d'un 
projet transdisciplinaire ambitieux, et non d'une sous-discipline au sein de la 
sociologie ou de la linguistique — encore moins d'une méthodologie au service 
des sciences sociales, mais cependant d'une problématique aux implications 
méthodologiques considérables. Un de ses grands mérites est de parvenir 
à catalyser dans une synthése forte, autour de la problématique centrale 
des rapports socio-discursifs ou socio-énonciatifs (entre protagonistes et 
instances de l'énonciation, socialement “positionnés” au sein de formations 
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discursives/langagiéres) de nombreux apports théoriques et empiriques 
jusque là souvent disjoints. D'autres sociologues, empruntent davantage aux 
travaux des "philosophes analytiques" Austin et Searle et des ethno- 
méthodologues Sacks et Shegloff : ainsi en est-il de L. Quéré (1994) et de 
J. Coulter (1994), lorsqu'ils proposent des problématiques connexes, respec- 
tivement de socio-sémantique et de socio-logico-praxéologie. 

La problématique qui se substitue progressivement à ce réalisme naif de 
la "théorie du reflet" est composée: 


e de formes et de figures rhétoriques (d'Unrug, 1974), paraphrastiques 
(Ebel et Fiala, 1983), stylistiques, syntaxiques (Lecomte et al., 1984), 
voire prosodiques et rythmiques (Vincent, 1984) — au moins autant que 
de contenus lexicaux; 

e de locutions (Fiala, 1987) et de connotations au moins autant que de sub- 
stantifs et de dénotations; 
de mots-outils dits vides au moins autant que de mots-notions dits pleins; 
de formes graphiques/ phonétiques brutes au moins autant que de formes 
lemmatisées; 

e ‘de con-texte (Fenoglio, 1996) et d'expressions indexicales au moins autant 
que de catégories idéal-typiques; 

e  d'intertextualité et d'interdiscursivité au moins autant que de corpus clos, 
segmentés; 

e de séquences énonciatives enchaínées au moins autant que de propositions 
isolées: 

e de procédures dénonciation au moins autant que d’ énoncés abstraits de 
leur production, etc. 


Bref, c'est une problématique si complexe qu'on a encore du mal à la 
formaliser et qu'on semble hésiter à l’informatiser! et qui montre bien, par 
contraste, tout ce qui peut différencier les méthodes d'Analyse de Discours 
lato sensu des méthodes d' Analyse de Contenu stricto sensu (Achard, 1987; 
Varro, 1994). Et, dans ce sens large, les paroles ne font pas que véhiculer des 
informations: elles sont aussi, dans leur énonciation méme, plus ou moins 
performatives et peuvent étre analysées en tant qu'actes, événements, 
pratiques sociales à part entiére (Fenoglio, 1993; Coulter, 1994; Leimdorfer, 
1994; Quéré, 1994). 

Un Séminaire informel, animé par P. Achard, P. Wald et E. Leimdorfer, 
réunit une trentaine de chercheurs de plusieurs disciplines en sciences sociales 
autour de ces thémes depuis 1989 et plusieurs articles d'un récent numéro 
spécial de revue exposent les derniers résultats de recherche de quelques- 
un(e)s de ses membres, dont l'originalité réside principalement dans l'analyse 
des procédures de marquage de l'énonciation (Varro, 1994; Wald, 1994). Une 
analyse du fonctionnement discursif des combinaisons et oppositions de 
catégories sociales en termes de póles marqué et non-marqué (par exemple: 
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Juif hongrois ou Hongrois juif?), en référence aux travaux de Jakobson, 
permet d'affiner la problématique des "dispositifs multiples de catégorisa- 
tion" développée par Sachs et ses disciples (Coulter, 1994). 


Les approches lexicométriques, au contact de la statistique 
"benzécriste" 


Le Laboratoire de Lexicométrie et Textes politiques du CNRS, associé à 
PENS (Ecole Normale Supérieure) de Saint-Cloud est un des autres póles de 
référence en matiére de recherche méthodologique sur corpus textuels. Un 
court article de P. Fiala dans la revue Langue française résume três bien les 
débats qui ont cours au sein de cette équipe de recherche entre les tenants 
d'une approche plutót empirique, exploratoire, inductive et. automatique et 
ceux/celles d'une approche plutót déductive, modélisante, confirmatoire et 
théorique (Fiala, 1994). 

Une publication récente (Lebart et Salem, 1994) peut étre considérée 
comme l'ouvrage de référence en matiére de "Statistique Textuelle" de type 
“fréquentiste”, exploratoire et automatique. La première opération informa- 
tisée des logiciels de ce type consiste à dresser l'inventaire de toutes les 
"formes graphiques brutes" (ou "lexémes", équivalents des *mots") du 
corpus à analyser. Vient ensuite la construction du “Tableau Lexical Entier” 
(ou TLE) de ce corpus, composé d'autant de lignes (ou de colonnes) qu'il y 
a de "mots", classés en rang de fréquence décroissante, et d'autant de 
colonnes (ou de lignes) qu'on aura préalablement partitionné ce corpus en 
parties distinctes: locuteurs différents (par ex. enquétes par questions 
ouvertes), et/ou textes successifs dans le temps (par ex. série chronologique 
des discours d'une méme instance ou personnalité politique ou syndicale: 
Salem, 1988) et/ou parties successives dans un corpus homogéne (par ex. 
dynamique interne du texte, de son début à sa fin), etc. Tous les calculs 
ultérieurs consistent à comparer les profils lexicaux, exprimés dans les cases 
du Tableau, par les fréquences différentielles des mots rencontrés dans les 
différentes parties du corpus. 

On comprend dés lors que plusieurs variantes de TLE sont possibles, 
selon la maniêre de partitionner le corpus pour faire apparaitre différentes 
sortes de variations distributionnelles pertinentes et selon la maniére de 
"traiter" les formes graphiques brutes du corpus, avec effet d'en réduire plus 
ou moins le nombre. Ce sont d'ailleurs ces options qui différencient princi- 
palement les deux logiciels lexicométriques Lexico-1 et Alceste (Beaudoin et 
Lahlou, 1993). 

Par principe, Lexico-1 refuse toute transformation des formes 
graphiques du texte, sauf exceptions dûment motivées, et ne procède à la 
partition du corpus que sur critères “externes”, pour distinguer par exemple 
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différent(e)s auteur(e)s ou catégories d'auteur(e)s ou phases chronologiques: 
Alceste, au contraire, procéde à une partition interne du corpus, "formelle" 
et automatique, en “uce” (unités de contexte élémentaires) d'une longueur 
standardisée d'environ trois lignes et offre plusieurs options de lemmatisa- 
tion, voire d'élimination de mots-outils (Reinert, 1986, 1990, 1993; Beaudoin 
et Lahlou, 1993). On obtient ainsi des matrices de répartition lexicale de 
méme structure mais de formats différents, sur lesquelles les deux logiciels 
procêdent, à quelques nuances prés, aux mémes calculs d' Analyse Factorielle 
des Correspondances (AFC) et de Classification Hiérarchique Automatique. 
Le cóté arbitraire et artificiel, voire parfois absurde dans la pratique, de 
certaines procédures automatiques de mise en forme du TLE n'a pas échappé 
aux auteurs de ces deux logiciels puisque, tout en confirmant leurs options 
méthodologiques de base, ils ont simultanément annoncé, aux dernières 
Journées internationales de statistique textuelle (JADT, 1995), des mesures 
prochaines d'assouplissement portant respectivement pour Lexico-1, sur la 
définition des unités lexicales par recours à des catégoriseurs automatiques 
(Salem, 1995), et pour Alceste, sur la définition des *uce" par recours à des 
analyseurs syntaxiques (Reinert, 1995). 

Parmi les calculs complémentaires proposés par les deux logiciels 
Lexico-1 et Alceste figurent les calculs de specificités, qui indiquent les 
formes lexicales sur-représentées et sous-représentées selon telle ou telle 
catégorie de locuteur, et l'inventaire des expressions figées, ou segments 
répétés, caractéristiques notamment de ce qu'on appelle la “langue de bois”, 
le *figement de la pensée" (Tournier, 1986). Enfin, connaissant le diction- 
naire complet des *mots" et des segments répétés, et c'est une fonction qu'ils 
partagent avec la plupart des logiciels d'analyse textuelle, on peut obtenir 
l'édition des usages énonciatifs en contexte (les concordances) et des “mots 
associés" (les co-occurrences) de n'importe quel élément simple ou composé 
du dictionnaire. 

Les logiciels Spad-T (Beaudoin et Lahlou, 1993) et Hyperbase (Zaffran, 
1996) sont des variantes de ces deux logiciels-prototypes, parfois comparés 
(Juin et al., 1994). Le premier est une extension “qualitative-textuelle” d'un 
logiciel classique de traitement d'enquéte par questions codées et numériques 
(Spad-N), avec des développements en cours vers la post-codification (Becue 
et Haeusler, 1995), tandis que le second est plus orienté vers les requétes de 
type documentaire, en mode "texte intégral", gráce à ses fonctions de "navi- 
gation' ' conviviale (systéme Hypercard) entre e le texte et les listes et tableaux 
créés. 

D'autres logiciels, plus ou moins connus des sociologues, intégrent 
également des modules lexicométriques de la même inspiration benzécriste: 
par exemple, le module Thèmes du logiciel d'analyse post-factorielle Tri- 
Deux de Ph. Cibois, et la plupart des autres logiciels de traitement d'enquéte 
généralistes du secteur commercial privé, que nous évoquerons plus loin. 
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Le courant classique d'Analyse de Contenu Thématique 

En contrepoint, on peut signaler au moins deux autres approches 
d'analyse textuelle, ayant chacune son logiciel, qui, tout en faisant appel à 
certains calculs lexicométriques, d'une part attribuent aux lexémes des 
catégories syntaxiques ou "socio-sémantiques" pertinentes pour la recherche, 
et d'autre part préfèrent aux calculs de décomposition factorielle ou de 
classification automatique d'autres types d'analyse multidimensionnelle en 
rapport direct avec les hypothèses de recherche (notamment arborescences 
d'inspiration booléenne): 

1. la méthode de “catégorisation socio-sémantique” et le logiciel . 
canadien SATO, légérement connu en France gráce à de vieilles complicités 
franco-québécoises mais trés peu utilisé ici (Dendani, 1994), dont nous 
laissons évidemment à notre collègue J. Duchastel le soin d'exposer les 
postulats, la méthodologie et le bilan dans sa contribution au présent projet. 

2. lelogiciel AC2 repose sur les mémes postulats que le précédent. Ainsi, 
dans le cas d'une étude récemment publiée sur les représentations du handi- 
cap, par entretiens semi-directifs (Giami et al., 1995), il procède à la segmen- 
tation du corpus en “unités de signification” (l'équivalent des propositions 
grammaticales) et à la classification de ces unités selon une grille d'analyse à 
facettes; puis, à l'aide d'un.algorithme d'analyse discriminante pas-à-pas, il 
calcule P“arbre hiérarchique de classification” dans un échantillon compara- 
, tif de trois sous-groupes diversement concernés par ce problème. 


Les courants d'analyse automatique des "réseaux de mots 
associés”, au-contact des paradigmes des représentations 
sociales et des réseaux 


Ce courant d'analyse vise à restituer, à “re-présenter” des configurations 
cognitives, considérées comme cachées sous la surface textuelle. En reprenant 
les expressions Saussuriennes classiques de l'analyse grammaticale, on peut 
dire que le courant d'analyse des RMA (Réseaux de Mots Associés), comme 
l'approche lexicométrique, fait abstraction de l'axe syntagmatique pour se 
concentrer sur l'axe. systématique, qui est lui-méme congruent avec la 
problématique des Représentations. 

Alors que le concept de Représentation Sociale est plus ou moins remis 
en question dans les courants socio-énonciatifs ou “discursivistes”, il n'en 
continue pas moins sa carriére, principalement au sein de la psychologie 
sociale et de la sociologie *classique". Des programmes informatiques sont 
en cours de réalisation (Evocation), à partir des travaux et des projets de 
recherche de psycho-sociologues tels que Pierre Vergés (1992, 1996). Ces 
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recherches se référent conjointement aux travaux français de psychosociolo- 
gie des représentations sociales et à des travaux de sociologie cognitive; leur 
objectif est de construire les “configurations notionnelles” liées à un ou 
plusieurs thémes. 

Un autre courant d'analyse des RMA s'est développé parallélement au 
précédent. Dans le cadre de la problématique des réseaux d'innovations 
scientifiques et techniques, G. Teil a greffé un outil de SAO ("Sociologie 
Assistée par Ordinateur") sur un logiciel d'aide à l'indexation et à l'interro- 
gation de bases de données bibliographiques (Courtial et al., 1990) pour 
l'analyse quali-quantitative de gros corpus textuels, avec un minimum de 
précodage et de structuration a priori des textes (Teil, 1991, 1994). Le nom 
donné à ce logiciel, Candide, a la même signification d'“ingénuité” que celui 
de son cousin australien NUDIST. La principale originalité de ce programme, 
par rapport à tous les précédents, c'est sans doute de définir les 
*acteurs/actants" précisément par leur *profil d'association", c'est-à-dire la 
liste des mots auxquels ils sont associés (Latour, 1984) et de définir le contenu 
textuel comme “le réseau des associations opérées par le texte entre les acteurs 
qu'il met en scène”. 


Les courants d'analyse propositionnelle et prédicative du 
discours, au contact des paradigmes cognitivo-discursifs de la 
psycholinguistique 


En réaction aux effets incontrólés des méthodes classiques d' ACT (Analyse 
de Contenu Thématique), qui n'ont pas su trouver la théorie de leur pratique, 
un groupe important de psychologues, regroupés autour de R. Ghiglione, 
élabore progressivement une méthodologie originale d'analyse, appelée 
cognitivo-discursive (Ghiglione et al., 1995), qui articule deux méthodes: 
l'APD (Analyse Propositionnelle du Discours), qui traite le langage en termes 
d'"opérateurs cognitifs", ou traces langagiéres des constructions de leurs 
(micro-)mondes par les locuteurs (Ghiglione et Blanchet, 1991): elle porte sur 
la mise en scéne des référents centraux du corpus, sur les liens interproposi- 
tionnels et sur la prise en charge de l'énoncé par les co-énonciateurs; et l'APP 
(Analyse Propositionnelle Prédicative), qui porte sur l'inscription des propo- 
sitions de forme prédicat/argument, et sur la hiérarchisation du texte à partir 
de macro-propositions, en référence aux activités cognitives fondamentales 
de description sémantique, de mieux en mieux élucidées notamment par les 
travaux de Kintsch et Van Dijk (1988) sur la compréhension-mémorisa- 
tion-restitution des textes. 

L'APD est déjà opérationnelle, avec un logiciel qui porte son nom (APD) 
et qui a déjà servi à décrire le contenu de quelques corpus d'enquétes 
psychosociologiques et sociologiques. Quant à l'APP, elle traduit le texte en 
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relations prédicatives du genre “que dit-on à propos de quoi?" et elle repose 
sur les trois principaux éléments grammaticaux: nom, adjectif et verbe. 

Pour rendre compte à la fois de la logique de cohérence du texte et de la 
logique de “consistance” du sujet (faire reconnaitre sa volonté/désir 
d'argumenter, par exemple), la méthode synthétique d'ACD (Analyse 
Cognitivo-Discursive) propose un modéle des logiques de construction 
progressive de tout univers référentiel cohérent, avec un "schéma causal" et 
des “opérateurs argumentatifs”. Le logiciel documentaire Tropes, dont on 
parlera plus loin, s'inspire explicitement de cette méthode. 


Logiciels généralistes d'analyse d'enquétes sociologiques 
comportant des modules d'analyse textuelle (pour mémoire) 


Outre les logiciels Spad-T et Tri-deux, déjà cités dans le cadre des méthodes 
de lexicométrie factorielle et post-factorielle, quelques logiciels du secteur 
commercial, spécialisés dans le traitement d'enquétes, comportent depuis peu 
des modules d'analyse textuelle. Citons pour mémoire, parmi ceux dont nous 
savons qu'ils servent à fermer des questions ouvertes d'enquétes psychosoci- 
ologiques ou sociologiques (liste certainement incomplete): 


Charabia, extension du logiciel Eole, développé sur PC 
Question, développé sur PC, diffusé par la société Grimmer Logiciels, 
Panis 


e Ethnos, développé sur PC, diffusé par la société Soft-Concept, Lyon. 


Quant à Lexica, tout récent module d'extension du logiciel d'analyse 
d'enquétes Le Sphinx (Moscarola, 1995), il semble étre, avec l'analyseur 
linguistique Sylex incorporé (Constant, 1995), plus polyvalent en matiêre de 
types de documents, d'objectifs et de fonctions, et par conséquent de 
domaines d'application tant en recherche stricto sensu et en recherche docu- 
mentaire qu'en d'autres domaines professionnels. Reste à savoir si les socio- 
logues “discursivistes”, notamment, pourront y puiser les ressources 
logicielles nécessaires à la mise en oeuvre de leurs exigeantes problématiques. 


Logiciels pa: sb textuelle, à visée d'audit textuel ou à 
dominante de documentation-communication (pour mémoire) 


Il se développe également des services commerciaux d’“ingénierie textuelle” 
et de “sémiométrie”, qui ne se contentent plus d'indexer, sélectionner, 
résumer automatiquement (Le Roux et al., 1995) de grosses masses docu- 
mentaires, en fonction de requétes thématiques spécifiques, mais qui pro- 
posent aussi des "audits textuels”, des “aides à l'auto-diagnostic" à plusieurs 
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niveaux de sens et de valeur. Citons, par exemple, le logiciel documentaire 
généraliste Folio-Views, les linguisticiels Sylex et Topic-Aleth (franco-améri- 
cain), Lidia (Timbal-Duclaux, 1989) et Tropes, et les analyses lexicales de 
discours politiques récents par les sociétés Le Sphinx (Moscarola, 1995), 
Sofres et Médiascore. 

Leur objectif principal étant de fournir des images globales, approxima- 
tives et contrastées, de gros corpus de textes écrits, à partir de traitements 
automatiques de type statistique, il ne faut pas s'étonner si les résultats de 
détail sont parfois des contre-sens (la marge d'erreurs tolérée sans compro- 
mettre la réalité textuelle *moyenne" est evaluée, par exemple, à 20 pour cent 
dans certaines catégorisations automatiques) ou si les corpus hétérogênes, 
comportant des transcriptions de conversations par exemple, résistent à 
certains formalismes congus pour des textes plus normés, ou encore si les 
occurrences rares sont négligées malgré leur importance potentielle de 
candidats-descripteurs. 


— "dédiés" à des problématiques de recherche 
particuliéres, mais susceptibles d'applications extensives — hors 
du domaine initial 


Nous appellerons logiciels “dédiés” ceux qui se sont construits initialement 
autour d'un domaine précis et défini de la sociologie, voire sous contrainte 
d'un modèle théorique propre au concepteur du logiciel, méme s’il s’avére 
que ce modéle est extensible à toute la discipline sociologique. Ils repré- 
sentent, semble-t-il, une voie féconde pour l'avenir de la méthodologie 
d'analyse textuelle, surtout si l'on parvient un jour à concevoir, dans la 
perspective logicielle de l'Intelligence Artificielle Distribuée (Ferber, 1993), 
une sorte de "générateur d'applications" adapté à notre discipline, qui 
pourrait s'appliquer à peu de frais à plusieurs bases de connaissances et de 
régles; il ne resterait plus aux sociologues-experts de chaque domaine qu'à 
élaborer ces bases particulières? 

La plupart des logiciels dédiés étant ou ayant été conçus par des 
chercheurs pour leur recherche personnelle, ils ne sont guère connus et la liste 
suivante est encore moins exhaustive que celles des autres types de logiciels: 

Civilité, congu par le sociologue Patrick Pharo (1992), dans le cadre de 
sa recherche sur le “lien civil" et les “actes de civilité" (commandement, obéis- 
sance, flatterie, louange, etc.). Ce logiciel utilise des algorithmes d'Intelligence 
Artificielle, avec régles de production et réseaux d'exclusion sémantique, 
applicables à une "grammaire des actes civils" construite par extraction de 
1400 verbes de la langue française. En présence d'indices comportementaux 
quelconques, Civilité pose à l'écran des questions ordonnées pour demander 
à l'utilisateur d'identifier les éventuelles incohérences d'un acte particulier. 
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Coconet (COlor COnceptual NETworks), congu par le sociologue Jean- 
Pierre Malrieu (1995), dans le cadre d'une recherche sur le degré de cohérence 
des discours avec les idéologies qui les inspirent - les idéologies étant définies 
comme ensembles de valeurs associées à des types d'énoncés. La probléma- 
tique de cette recherche exploite certains travaux de sémantique (notamment, 
Rastier, 1987; Sowa, 1992) pour un projet sociologique structuré et focalisé. 
La principale contribution théorique de cet apport est d’ailleurs bien 
identifiée par l'auteur: il s'agit de la prise en compte de Ia catégorie sémantique 
fondamentale qu'est l'évaluation, ainsi que des “effets évaluatifs” repérables 
dans tout discours. 

Prothése, congu depuis 1987 par le sociologue Francis Chateauraynaud 
et l'informaticien Jean-Pierre Charriau, dans le cadre de recherches sur les 
controverses d'experts et conflits de responsabilité (Chateauraynaud et 
Charriau, 1991), se légitime par des attendus épistémologiques et théoriques 
de portée trés générale (Chateauraynaud et Charriau, 1992). 

Prospero (PROgramme de Sociologie Pragmatique, Expérimentale et 
Réflexive sur Ordinateur), conçu et développé en prolongement du logiciel 
précédent Prothése, et dans le méme cadre d'une sociologie des controverses. 
Sur la base d'une “représentation” du corpus, multi-facettes et semi-automa- 
tique, le système met en jeu trois formes élémentaires de procédés interpré- 
tatifs qui permettent d'identifier les registres discursifs et argumentatifs du 
texte. Plusieurs recherches ont déjà utilisé Prospero pour analyser des 
“affaires controversées" apparemment très différentes (Chateauraynaud, 
1995), et l'installation d'un *moteur d'inférences" ad hoc est en cours. 


: En guise de conclusion 


Le paysage de l'analyse textuelle ou qualitative frangaise semble aussi varié et 
diversifié que nos paysages, nos vins et nos fromages; aussi compartimenté 
que nos vieux cantons ruraux; aussi “éclaté” en de multiples PME (Petites et 
Moyennes Entreprises) que nos activités artisanales; aussi séduisant que des 
publicités touristiques d'invitation au voyage qui ne tiennent pas toujours 
leurs promesses! Nos pratiques de recherche, lorsqu'il s’agit d'“analyser” 
(décomposer, découper, quelle horreur!) des paroles et des textes écrits, révèle 
que nous aimons trop notre langue "maternelle" pour vouloir risquer de la 
maltraiter par des opérations intempestives, mais que cette inhibition peut 
nous conduire à Pinefficacité ou à la subjectivité débridée ou à 1“ineffable” — 
sous la protection des plus belles théories! 

Ce bilan n'a rien d'exhaustif, malgré tous nos efforts pour qu'il ne laisse 
rien dans l'ombre et ne ressemble pas à un palmarés. Nous avons essayé de 
comprendre et faire connaître les logiques, parfois discrètes, qui font marcher 
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tous ces merveilleux outils logiciels; de garder la téte froide devant les 
promesses mirifiques de la lecture tout-automatique; de croire dans les 
avantages probables du décryptage en code ASCII à 1 Mégabyte/seconde 
tout-en conservant les plaisirs certains de la lecture avec le coeur et la raison, 
à 1 page/minute. Aurions-nous seulement réussi à nous persuader nous- 
mémes, et quelques autres avec, qu'un brin de coopération inter-disciplines, 
Inter-nations, inter-courants, enrichirait considérablement nos pratiques et 
nos savoirs-faire sociologiques, nous en serions vraiment comblés. 

Il ne nous reste plus à présent qu'à attendre, ou à háter le mürissement 
de ces fruits de l'intelligence, plus humaine qu'artificielle, déposés dans les 
disques durs de nos ordinateurs sur nos tables de travail, et qui nous renvoient 
dans l'oeil des routines de programmes pas toujours stimulantes ni explicites 
que d'autres y ont écrites. Et si nous pouvions devenir plus performants, et 
surtout plus conscients de ce que ces programmes nous font faire, à défaut de 
pouvoir devenir plus intelligents, en continuant d'échanger nos questions — 
plus encore que nos pseudo-réponses? 
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Ill: Computer Programs Cited in Text 


Word Processors 
Microsoft Word 
WordPerfect 
Xy Write 
MacWrite 


Text Retrievers 
Metamorph 

Orbis 

Sonar Professional 
The Text Collector 
WordCruncher 
ZyINDEX 


Textbase Managers 
askSam 

Folio VIEWS 
Tabletop 
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CAQDAS Programs 
HyperQual2 
Kwalitan 
QUALPRO 

Martin . 

The Ethnograph 
AQUAD 

ATLAS/ti 

Hyper RESEARCH 
MAX (WinMAX) 
NUDeIST 

QCA 

Textbase Alpha 


Conceptual Network-builders 
Inspiration 

MECA 

MetaDesign 

SemNet 


Lexical-based Textual Analysis Software 
SATO (Systéme d'Analyse de Texte par Ordinateur) 
TACT (Text Analysis Computing Tools) | 


Humanities Computer Programs 
MTAS (Micro Text-Analysis System) 
STRAP (Structural Analysis Program) 


Appendix 


Electronic Bulletin Boards with Information and Debates about 


CAQDAS Programs 


“CAQDAS Networking Project” (Project run by Nigel Fielding, Ann Lewins and 
Raymond Lee from the University of Surrey — Fielding and Lewins — and Royal Hol- 
loway University of London - Lee): 

[email: qual-software@mailbase.ac.uk] 


Internet Forum for NUDIST users (and future users): 
[email: QSR Forum@gsr.5.latrobe.edu.au] 


Internet Forum for ATLAS/ti users (and future users): 
[email: ATLAS-TI@TUBVM.CS.TU-BERLIN.DE] 


QUALRS (This network is a discussion forum on qualitative methods but it has been 
a space for diffusion and information on CAQDAS): . 
[email: QUALRS-L@UGA.CC.UGA EDU] 


Résumés/ 
Resúmenes 


Wilma C. DN 
Introduction: CAQDAS et sa diffusion dans quatre pays. 
Especificités nationales et thémes communes 


Ce numéro de la Soctologie Contemporaine porte sur les communautés de 
chercheurs en sciences sociales et sur la diffusion d'une nouvelle technologie 
connue sous l'abbréviation anglaise CAQDAS (Computer-Assisted Quali- 
tative Data Analysis Software) qui fut pour la première fois utilisée durant 
une conferénce de 1989 (Fielding et Lee, 1991). Depuis ce temps, la tech- 
nologie a servi de creuset pour la création de réseaux d'information et 
d'entraide, aussi que d'ateliers et de conferénces à l'échelle internationale. 

Nous avons invité les collaborateurs au présent Rapport à donner un 
aperçu sur l'état de diffusion des CAQDAS dans leurs pays respectifs: 
Canada, France, Allemagne et Royaume-Uni. Nous leur avons demandé de 
reveler les caractéristiques principales du milieu de recherche qualitative dans 
lequel ils évoluent, pour ensuite réflechir sur la question du róle des traditions 
intellectuelles nationales sur les manières dont la diffusion des CAQDAS 
s'est développée. 

On évaluait à 15 le nombre de logiciels CAQDAS offerts sur le marché 
dans l'année 1993 (Fielding, 1993). On voit leur dissémination et l'utilisation 
augmenter avec rapidité et en méme temps s'enteridre au-dela d'un 
environnement typiquement universitaire pour toucher la recherche sociale 
appliquée et les études de marché. 

L’avènement des CAQDAS donne un exemple retentissant (dramatic) de 
l'introduction d'une technologie dans un domain de recherche qui fut jusque- 
là caractérisé par une antipathie à toute forme de rationalité tecnique (tech- 
nical rationality). ; 

L'essor des CAQDAS est perçu par certains comme étant trés positif. 
Cela permet des economies de temps et une plus grande flexibilité dans 
l'analyse des données (Lee, 1991). Cela pourrait engendrer une approche plus 
“agréable” et plus heuristique étant donné qu'il libêre le chercheur des táches 
fastidieuses de gestion et de manipulation des données (Tesch, 1990). Les 
CAQDAS pourraient aussi augmenter la validation (validation) des 
recherches et en facilitant le processus de réplication et rendant explicites les 
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facons dont les chercheurs codifient leurs données de recherche (Mangabeira, 
1995b). 

Les deux plus fréquentes mises en garde que l'on peut identifier dans la 
littérature sur le sujet sont la crainte du chercheur de s’aliéner ses propres 
données (Kelle, 1995) et celle de voir qu'à l'usage, les CAQDAS pourraient 
inciter les chercheurs à troquer leur objectif de “resolution” (resolution) pour 
celui de l'envergure (scope). Les logiciels ayant la capacité de traiter des 
grands ensembles de données, les échantillons de données qualitatives 
risquent en effet de grossir de manière incontrolée. 

Des problémes de type méthodologique et épistemologique ont aussi été 
soulevés par les analystes des CAQDAS. Un important débat a trait aux 
théories d'analyse qualitative sous-Jacentes aux programmes CAQDAS et 
s'attarde à la question de savoir dans quelle mesure ces théories restent 
implicites pour les usagers (Fielding, 1995). 

Une autre question d'intérét porte sur les liens entre théorie et méthode 
et, dans le cas des CAQDAS, sur l'adequation entre les logiciels d'analyse et 
les paramètres d'enquétes per se (Mangabeira, 19952). 

Finalement, les études sur Technologie d'Information (IT — Information 
Technology) et les communautés de chercheur soulévent un probléme de 
fond, celui du róle central que peut jouer l'adoption de nouvelles technolo- 
gies ayant un profil de ‘robustesse’ (robustness) et de ‘meilleur rendement 
(greater efficiency) sur l'emergence de changements au sein des milieux 
scientifiques et des cultures de recherche (Hine, 1995). 

Stricto sensu, CAQDAS sont les logiciels créés spécialement pour 
l'analyse de données qualitatives. Cette nouvelle génération de programmes : 
n'a émergé que dans les années 80 et, mis à part quelques exceptions, ont été 
développés soit par des chercheurs en sciences sociales, soit des suites d'une 
collaboration entre ceux-ci et des spécialistes en programmation. Pour les fins 
du présent Rapport, une définition plus libérale des CAQDAS a été retenue 
et les lecteurs verront que les reférences à d'autres types de programmes tels 
le traitement de textes et la gestion de banque de données (database manage- 
ment) ne sont pas absentes, puis que de tels programmes peuvent aussi servir 
à l'analyse de données qualitatives. 

En outre, à cause de spécificités nationales, et dans les cas de la France et 
du Canada, nous discuterons de logiciels qui sont généralement utilisé pour 
l'analyse de contenu ou l'analyse de discours mais qui, en sens strict, ne 
peuvent étre classé comme étant des programmes CAQDAS. 

Ce pluralisme refléte l'hétérogénéité du champ. Or, plutót que d'exclure 
de notre Rapport des milieux oú la diffusion des CAQDAS reste limitée, 
nous avons décidé de profiter de cette situation pour en faire une question 
pertinente à explorer. Pourqui l’utilisation des CAQDAS s'est-elle dévelopée 
considérablement dans plusieurs pays mais pas en France ni au Canada? Est- 
ce que les caractéristiques de ces cultures nationales peuvent expliquer ce fait? 
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La diffusion limitée des CAQDAS dans ces pays, ici traitée comme donnée 
sociologique, révéle vraisemblablement l'existence de différences significa- 
tives entre les communautés anglaise, americaine et allemande et les commu- 
nautés frangaise et canadienne de chercheurs en sciences sociales. Elle mettrait 
aussi en relief la forte tradition d'analyse textuelle, de l'analyse du discours 
ou de l'analyse de contenu, dans les pays. 

Ces différences ont eu comme résultat que les articles rédigés par nos 
collaborateurs americains, anglais et allemands portent sur les programmes 
CAQDAS et les communautés de concepteurs (developers) et d'usagers des 
CAQDAS. Les auteurs ont aussi utilisé le terme “analyse qualitative” suivant 
le sens de traditions telles la théorie ancrée, l'ethnographie, l'interactionnisme 
(symbolic) et l'hermeneutique. Par contraste avec ceux-ci, les textes des 
Frangais et des Canadiens parlent d'analyse textuelle (textual analysis). 

Si tous les auteurs opposent données textuelles à données numériques, 
les premiers travaillent dans la perspective interprétative alors que les seconds 
opérent dans la lignée de traditions d'analyse fondées sur la nature discour- 
sive des données textuelles, comme la linguistique et les études littéraires. 

Bien que dix années se soient écoulées depuis la premiêre conférence sur 
les CAQDAS, et que nombreux livres, articles et autres recontres aient suivi, 
nous formons toujours.une assez petite communauté, proprement interna- 
tionale, et fondée sur des liens informals solides ainsi que des réseaux fermés. 

Le présent Rapport de tendances vise à changer cet état de fait, à 
amenuiser les distances entre les diverses communautés nationales et, surtout, 
à élarger notre auditoire. Il nous sera aussi permis d'espérer qu'avec l'apport 
- d'auteurs provenant de la France et du Canada, nous avons ouvert le débat 
concernant les CAQDAS sur d'autres traditions d'analyse ayant à leur source 
des données textuelles. 


Matthew B. Miles and Eben A. Weitzman 
De quoi avons-nous besoin? 


Les logiciels d'analyse qualitative ont foisonné au cours de la dernière 
décennie. Les analystes voulant recourir à de l'assistance par ordinateur pour 
la mise sur pied de banques de données, de méme que pour la codification, la 
recherche et la mise en relief de segments de données pertinents, ou pour 
interpréter de données ou développer et vérifier des théories explicatives, 
peuvent maintenant recourir à un éventail de choix impressionnant. Mais 
entre ce qu'espêrent obtenir les chercheurs dans le domain du qualititatif et 
ce qu'ils obtiennent réellement, il n'y a pas entiére adéquation. Nous pensons 
qu'un dialogue soutenu entre utilisateurs et concepteurs de logiciels est 
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essentiel, et qu'il serait crucial d'avoir des outils plus riches et plus puissants 
qui satisfassent à la fois les besoins généraux en matiére de recherche quali- 
tative et ceux des chercheurs aux intéréts plus spécifiques, plus diversifiés. 
Aussi, nous dressons dans ce chapitre une liste de desiderata bien définis en 
vue du développement de meilleurs logiciels. 


Udo Kelle 
l'analyse qualitative Aidée par ordinateur en Allemagne 


Cet article esquisse en premier lieu l'histoire de la recherche sociale allemande 
de type qualitatif. Ce n'est qu'avec les années 70 que des méthodes sophis- 
tiquées d'analyse de données qualitatives ont été développées. Ces méthodes 
furent surtout congues pour faciliter l'analyse fine de courts documents 
textuels, tels ‘Objektive Hermeneutik’ de Ulrich Oevermann. Cependant, ces 
techniques n'étaient pas assez bien adaptées aux approches qualitatives 
s'intéressant à des textes plus longs, comme par exemple les recherches 
biographiques. Elles n'étaient pas non plus assez puissantes pour les 
chercheurs visant à saisir l'hétérogénéité des structures (structural hetero- 
geneity) à méme des vastes échantillons de données qualitatives. Pour venir à 
bout de traiter des données qui n'en finissaient de s'accumuler, les chercheurs 
ont appliqué un certain nombre de techniques de manipulation des données 
textuelles (techniques du couper/coller, concordances et systémes de classifi- 
cation des données par fiches), mais qui devinrent elles-mémes de plus en plus 
difficiles à manier à mesure que les banques de données grossissaient. En 
raison de la réticence de plusieurs chercheurs qualitatifs à utiliser dans leur 
travail ce qui était pergu comme une simple machine-à-compter-les-monts 
(number crunching machine), il fallut attendre la fin des années 80 pour que + 


les techniques de traitement de données textuelles assisté par ordinateur . _ 


fussent acceptées au sein de la communauté des chercheurs qualitatifs. Dês 
lors, les systémes d'organisation de banques de données textuelles non- 
formattées (non-formatted textual database systems) ont non seulement 
facilité la mécanisation du couper/coller, mais ont aussi balsé le développe- 
ment de modes d'organisation de données textuelles plus sophistiqués. 
Depuis le développement des premiers programmes de type itératif coder-et- 
retrancher (code-and-retrieve), les progrés ont été si rapides que les logiciels 
en recherche qualitative sont aujourd'hui congus pour aider à générer des 
théories ou des typologies. Dans la seconde partie de l'article, nous présen- 
tons donc trois grands logiciels développés en Allemagne depuis la fin des 
années 80: MAX (WinMAX), ATLAS/u et Aquad, en les abordant essentiel- 


lement par la question des modéles méthodologiques qui leur sont sous- 
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jacents. Ces modèles varient considérablement et suscitent par conséquent 
différent stratégies d'analyse qualitative. Revenant sur la petite histoire de 
l'analyse qualitative allemande, nous essayons d'en repérer les liens avec le 
développement des récents grands logiciels et discutons eri outre de l'impact 
méthodologique de ces trois programmes sur les procédures actuelles 
d'analyse qualitative. 


Nigel G. Fielding and Raymond M. Lee 
Diffusion d'une innovation méthodologique: CAQDAS dans le 


Royaume-Uni 


En sciences sociales, l'ordinateur a eu, par tradition, une place d'outil 
d'analyse de données statistiques. Mais les ordinateurs s'imposent de plus en 
plus par leur impact dans divers domaines de la recherche, de l'enseignement 
et du savoir. Cela est particuliérement vrai dans le champ de la recherche 
qualitative oú, depuis 10 ou 15 ans, les logiciels d'analyse de données quali- 
tatives (ou CAQDAS — Computer-Assisted Qualitative Data Analysis Soft- 
ware) ne sont plus rares. Cet article, inspiré en partie de données colligées à 
partir de “focus groups” avec des utilisateurs des CAQDAS, examine les 
maniéres par lesquelles des innovations méthodologiques telles méthodes 
d'analyse de données qualitatives assistées par ordinateur en sont venues à 
s'établir au Royaume-Uni. Il analyse aussi la portée de l'adoption de telles 
innovations, en portant une attention spéciale à certaines des répercussions 
de la diffusion par réseau personalisé (diffusion via personal networks), de 
méme qu'à l'enseignement et la formation et à quelques-unes des con- 
séquences de l'utilisation des méthodes informatiques pour le métier de 
chercheur qualitatif. 


Jules Duchastel and Victor Armony 
l'analyse textuelle au Canada: une approche interdisciplinaire à 
l'analyse de données qualitatives 


La première partie de ce chapitre s'intéresse à l'utilisation des programmes 
d'analyse de données textuelles dans le contexte canadien. Depuis les années 
70, des chercheurs canadiens ont développé des logiciels d'analyse de textes 
par ordinateur qui ont connu un certain rayonnement. Cependant, la com- 
munauté des chercheurs en sciences humaines ne fait que commencer, dans 
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son ensemble, à s'intéresser, à réagir et à s'adapter au développement de plus 
en plus important de logiciels pour l'analyse de données qualitatives. Nous 
présentons quelques éléments du débat entourant l'introduction de ces pro- 
grammes dans le milieu de la recherche. Mais là ou la chose est déjà acceptée, 
on peut dire que les chercheurs canadiens se caractérisent à la fois par leur 
interdisciplinarité et par une approche qui favorise l'utilisation de l'ordina- 
teur dans le but de rehausser la capacité analytique, non de la remplacer. 

La deuxiéme partie présente deux logiciels congus et développés au 
Canada (SATO et TACT) qui adoptent une approche d'analyse textuelle à 
base lexicale. Aussi, ces deux programmes différent de la catégorie généra- 
lement admise des logiciels d'analyse qualitative. Ils s'intéressent à tout 
phénoméne langagier et privilégient l'unité lexicale comme accés à l'étude des 
textes. Ils reposent également sur le postulat qu'il n'existe pas de contradic- 
tion intrinséque entre l'analyse de données qualitatives et la formation des 
certaines procédures analytiques. | 

Nous abordons, dans la troisiéme partie, des questions théoriques et 
épistémologique concernant l'analyse assistée par ordinateur de discours ou 
de matériel qualitatif. Nous posons que la formation des procédures ne doit 
pas étre considérée comme relevant de l'approche quantitative par opposition 
à l'approche qualitative. Les deux approches peuvent donner lieu également 
à des représentations et à des procédures formelles. Il est méme possible, 
selon nous, de traduire certains processus interprétatifs aussi bien qu'expli- 
catifs en operations programmées. 

Enfin, nous envisageons quatre types d'attitude face à l'utilisation de 
l'informatique (hostilité, enthousiasme naif, utopisme et réalisme). Notre 
préférence va à l'approche realiste qui consiste à adopter des procédures 
automatisées dans le but de valoriser le processus analytique. Ces procédures 
traduisent les opérations fondamentales de la recherche indépendamment de 
tout orientation théorique ou méthodologique et le chercheur est libre d'en 
retenir les plus pertinentes pour lui. 


Wilma C. Mangabeira 
Introducción: CAQDAS y su difusión a través de quatro países: 
especificidades nacionales y temas comunes 


Esta polémica de la sociología actual trata acerca de las comunidades de 
ciencia social y la difusión de un nuevo desarrollo tecnológico llamado 
CAQDAS (Computer-Assisted Qualitative Data Analysis Software). La sigla 
fue usada por primera vez en un congreso en 1989 (Fielding y Lee, 1991). 
Desde entonces, ha proporcionado el centro para el establecimiento de 
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intercambio de información, talleres, congresos y redes de apoyo, a nivel 
internacional. | 

À los colaboradores en este informe de tendencias se los solicité que 
dieran una idea global-de la difusión del CAQDAS en sus respectivos países: 
Canadá, Francia, Alemania y el Reino Unido. Para lograr esto, los autores 
necesitaban proporcionar una caracterización de aquellas comunidades que 
realizan investigaciones de datos qualitativos y necesitaban reflejar cómo las 
tradiciones intelectuales nacionales organizaban la difusión del CAQDAS. 

Se ha calculado que en 1993 alrededor de 15 paquetes informáticos 
estaban disponibles en el mercado (Fielding, 1993). Su difusión y uso parece 
estar aumentando y extendiéndose rápidamente desde los ambientes pura- 
mente académicos a las investigaciones sociales aplicadas también en la 
investigación de mercado. 

La llegada de CAQDAS proporciona un ejemplo dramático de la intro- 
ducción de una tecnología en el terreno de la investigación caracterizado pre- 
viamente por la antipatía hacia la racionalidad tecnológica. 

Algunos han visto la emergencia de CAQDAS como un desarrollo muy 
positivo. Permite ahorrar tiempo y alcanzar mayor flexibilidad en el análisis 
de los datos (Lee, 1991). Puede suscitar un proceso que es más agradable y 
más creativo, ya que el usuario está liberado del trabajo manual agotador que 
implica manejar datos (Tesch; 1990). CAQDAS también puede incrementar 
potencialmente la validez de la investigación facilitando la reproducción de 
los procesos de análisis y explicitando la forma en que el investigador codi- 
fica los datos de la 1 investigación (Mangabeira, 1995b). 

Las dos preocupaciones más recurrentes señaladas en la eta rele- 
vante se relacionan con el temor de los investigadores de llegar a perder el 
contacto personal con sus datos (Kelle, 1995) y el miedo de que el uso de 
CAQDAS pudiera hacer que los investigadores intenten abarcar demasiado 
en lugar de concentrarse en resolver problemas específicos. Esto es, dada la 
capacidad de los programas a la hora de tratar con grandes conjuntos de datos, 
los ejemplos cualitativos podrían crecer incontrolablemente. 

Los temas de naturaleza metodológica y epistemológica que se critican 
también han sido abordados por analistas de CAQDAS. Un debate impor- 
tante es hasta qué punto los programas CAQDAS contienen teorías implíc- 
itas de análisis cualitativo, que no son explícitos para el usuario (Fielding, 
1993). Otra cuestión interesante es la relación entre teoría y método, en el 
caso de CAQDAS, la adecuación entre programas para líneas generales de 
investigación. 

Sin embargo, surge otro problema fundamental que es investigado por 
los estudios sobre las comunidades de investigación que muestra cómo la 
adopción de nuevas tecnologías con sus representaciones de “solidez” y 
“mayor eficacia” juegan un papel cultural a la hora de producir cambios en las 
comunidades científicas y en sus formas de investigación (Hine, 1995). 
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Estrictamente hablando, CAQDAS se refiere a programas de ordenador 
especialmente construidos para el análisis de datos cualitativos. Esta nueva 
generación de programas sólo emergió en los años 80, y, con pocas excep- 
ciones, fueron desarrollados por científicos sociales activos o como el resul- 
tado de la colaboración entre éstos y expertos en ordenadores. Para este 
informe, estamos tomando una definición más abierta de CAQDAS y el 
lector verá referencias a otros tipos de programas tales como procesadores de 
texto y bases de datos, porque también pueden usarse para el análisis de datos 
cualitativos. 

Además, debido a las especificidades nacionales, en los casos francés y 
franco-canadiense, discutiremos también programas que se usan general- 
mente para el análisis del contenido o del discurso y no pueden clasificarse, 
en términos estrictos, como paquetes informáticos CAQDAS. 

Este pluralismo refleja la misma heterogeneidad del campo y en vez de 
excluir aquellas comunidades con una difusión muy limitada de CAQDAS 
decidimos considerar esta cuestión como algo interesante. ¿Por qué el uso de 
CAQDAS se ha difundido considerablemente en varios países pero no en 
Francia o en Canadá? ¿Puede explicar esto las características de estas formas 
nacionales de investigación? La difusión limitada de CAQDAS en los países 
de habla francesa se trata aquí como un dato sociológico, que revela aspectos 
acerca de la distancia significativa entre las comunidades de. tradición en 
análisis de textos, tanto en el discurso como en el análisis del contenido, en 
los países de habla francesa. 

Como resultado de estas diferencias, los artículos escritos por los 
colaboradores alemanes y anglosajones, se refieren a los paquetes informáti- 
cos de CAQDAS y a las comunidades de programadores y usuarios de 
CAQDAS. Estos autores también usan el término “análisis cualitativo” para 
hacer referencia a las tradiciones de teorías establecidas: etnografía, interac- 
cionismo y hermenéutica. 

Por el contrario, los artículos escritos por los colaboradores tanto francés 
como canadiense hablan del análisis textual. Mientras todos los autores 
hablan de los datos textuales como opuestos a los datos numéricos, el primer 
grupo trabaja en la tradición interpretativa, mientras que el segundo se refiere 
a una tradición que investiga la naturaleza discursiva de los datos textuales: 
estudios lingüísticos y literarios. 

Aunque han transcurrido casí diez años desde el primer congreso sobre 
CAQDAS que fue seguido por varios libros, artículos y otros encuentros, 
somos aún una comunidad relativamente pequeña, notablemente inter- 
nacional, basada fuertemente en lazos informales y redes cerradas. 

Este informe de tendencias es un intento de cambiar este estado de hechos 
y romper no sólo con distancias nacionales, sino también para aumentar 
nuestra audiencia. Esperamos que al tener contribuciones de Francia y 


Canadá, difundamos el debate sobre CAQDAS en comparación con 
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otras tradiciones que también usan datos textuales como fuente de investi- 
gación. 


Matthew B. Miles and Eben A. Weitzman 
La situación del análisis cualitativo ¿Qué programas de 
ordenador necesitamos? 


La programación para ayudar al análisis cualitativo ha prosperado en la última 
década. El analista que busca ayuda creando bases de datos, codificando, 
registrando y recuperando segmentos relevantes de datos, pensando sobre el 
significado de los datos, y desarrollando y poniendo a prueba teorías para 
explicar sus descubrimientos, tiene ahora una asombrosa gama de oportu- 
nidades. Pero la proximidad entre lo que los investigadores en el paradigma 
cualitativo necesitan y lo que obtienen no es tanto como debería ser. Necesi- 
tamos un diálogo estable y prolongado entre los usuarios y los que crean los 
programas, e instrumentos mejores y más potentes que atiendan tanto a las 
necesidades generales de los investigadores en el paradigma cualitativo como 
a las necesidades específicas. Este capítulo incluye una lista detallada de lo que 
sería “deseable” para obtener mejores programas. 


Udo Kelle 
La análisis de datos cualitativos mediante ordenador en 
Alemania 


En primer lugar el artículo explica en términos generales la historia de la 
investigación social cualitativa en Alemania. En este campo no se desarrol- 
laron métodos elaborados para el análisis interpretativo de datos cualitativos 
hasta los años 70. Estos métodos se diseñaron principalmente para facilitar el 
análisis minucioso de textos breves, tales como el ‘Objektive Hermeneutik’ 
de Ulrich Oevermann. Sin embargo, estas técnicas no fueron particularmente 
adecuadas para aquellas investigaciones dentro del paradigma cualitativo que 
se centraron en el análisis de textos más largos, por ejemplo, la investigación 
biográfica. Tampoco fueron suficientes para los investigadores del paradigma 
cualitativo que buscaban comprender la heterogeneidad estructural 
reuniendo un número relativamente grande de ejemplos. Para afrontar la 
sobrecarga de datos consiguiente, los investigadores aplicaron varias técnicas 
para manejar los datos de textos (“técnicas de cortar y pegar” y sistemas de 
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clasificación de tarjetas, etc.) que llegan a ser más y más difíciles de manejar 
a medida que crece el tamaño de la base de datos. Debido a la desgana de 
muchos investigadores en el paradigma cualitativo a la hora de aplicar en su 
trabajo lo que se percibía como un simple máquina que hacía cálculos numéri- 
cos, las técnicas mediante las que los ordenadores ayudaban en el manejo de 
datos de textos no se aceptaron en la comunidad del paradigma cualitativo 
hasta el final de los años 80. Los sistemas de bases de datos de textos no 
estructurados no sólo facilitaron la mecanización de la técnica de “cortar y 
pegar”, sino que también constituyeron la base para el manejo más sofisticado 
de datos de textos. El progreso en este campo ha sido rápido desde el desar- 
rollo de los primeros programas para “codificar y recuperar” datos, y ahora 
los programas apoyan la construcción de teoría y tipología en la investigación 
en el paradigma cualitativo. 

La segunda parte del artículo presenta tres paquetes diferentes de pro- 
gramas de ordenador desarrollados en Alemania desde el final de los años 80: 
MAX (WinMAX), ATLAS/ti y Aquad. La discusión sobre estos programas 
se centra en los modelos metodológicos subyacentes que varían consider- 
ablemente y, por tanto, apoyan diferentes estrategias de análisis cualitativos. 
Por eso se discutirá la relación entre el desarrollo de métodos cualitativos en 
Alemania, esbozado en la primera parte, y los tres programas. Además, se 
examina el impacto metodológico que tienen programas como WinMAX, 
ATLAS/ti o Aquad sobre el proceso de investigación en el paradigma 
cualitativo. 


Nigel G. Fielding and Raymond M. Lee 
La difusión de una innovación metodológica: CAQDAS en el 
Reino Unido 


El ordenador se ha usado tradicionalmente en las ciencias sociales como una 
herramienta para el análisis de los datos estadísticos. Sin embargo, los 
ordenadores tienen cada vez más impacto en amplias áreas de investigación, 
de enseñanza y de aprendizaje. Esto se manifiesta especialmente en la 
investigación cualitativa donde, durante más de 10 o 15 años, CAQDAS 
(Computer-Assisted Qualitative Data Analysis Software) ha dejado de ser 
una novedad y se ha convertido en una presencia palpable. Basado en parte 
en datos obtenidos a partir de una serie de grupos de usuarios de CAQDAS, 
el artículo examina los procesos mediante los cuales la innovación 
metodológica, representada por métodos basados en el ordenador que tienen 
como objetivo el análisis cualitativo de datos, se estableció en el Reino Unido, 
así como algunas consecuencias que provinieron de la adopción de esta nueva 
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metodología. En particular, se presta atención a algunas consecuencias de la 
difusión por medio de redes personales, para enseñar e instruir en algunos 
temas y a algunas de las implicaciones de los métodos basados en ordenadores 
para la mejora de la investigación en el paradigma cualitativo. 


Jules Duchastel and Victor Armony 
La análisis textual en cangen un enfoque interdisciplinario de 
atos 


La primera parte de este capítulo se refiere al uso de programas de análisis de 
datos textuales en el contexto canadiense. Desde los años 70,:los investi- 
gadores canadienses han logrado cierta difusión. Sin embargo, la comunidad 
de investigadores en ciencias humanas está apenas comenzando a interesarse 
seriamente, a reaccionar y a adaptarse frente al desarrollo cada vez más 
importante de programas de análisis de datos cualitativos. Presentamos 
entonces algunos elementos del debate actual en torno a la introducción de 
estas herramientas en la investigación científicas. Señalamos asimismo que, 
debido a una sólida tradición de interdisciplinariedad, la aplicación de la 
informática al procesamiento de datos no numéricos se efectua con la idea de 
que la máquina potencia el trabajo analítico, pero sin reemplazarlo. 

La segunda parte trata sobre dos programas canadienses (SATO y 
TACT) que plasman una perspectiva de análisis textual con acceso léxico. En 
tal sentido, ambos programas difieren de aquellos considerados habitual- 
mente como qualitativos. Por un lado, los dos programas apuntan al estudio 
de todo fenómeno lingüístico, tomando la palabra como unidad. Por otro 
lado, no se admite en ellos la existencia de una oposición irreconciliable entre 
el análisis de materiales cualitativos y la sistematización de ciertos procedi- 
mentos analíticos. 

En la tercera parte del capítulo, abordamos una serie de cuestiones 
conceptuales y epistemológicas relacionadas con el estudio informático de 
discursos. Afirmamos que la formalizacíon de ciertas operaciones analíticas 
no debe ser planteada en el marco de una contradicción entre cuantitativismo 
y cualitativismo. Ambas perspectivas pueden dar lugar, al menos parcial- 
mente, a procedimientos y a presentaciones formales, pues, si se distingue la 
interpretación global de la local, puede entonces decirse que tanto la inter- 
pretación como la explicación son acciones potencialmente programables. 

Finalmente, examinamos cuatro tipos de actitudes ante la computadora 
(hostilidad, entusiasmo ingenuo, utopismo y realismo). Indicamos nuestra 
preferencia por las operaciones automatizadas o asistidas informáticamente 
que permiten valorizar el proceso analítico. Es posible definir diversas 
operaciones elementales independientemente de ópticas teóricas o 
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metodológicas específicas, dejando al investigador la posibilidad de articu- 
larlas a su propia perspectiva de trabajo. 


Jacques Jenny 
Contenido y análisis del discurso en la investigación sociológica 
francesa. Prácticas actuales con ego a y sus 
capacidades 


Al ser desconocidas las siglas CAQDAS para los sociólogos franceses, se debe 
explicar la lógica que hay detrás de la práctica de investigación en sociología, 
y se debe ser consciente tanto de la diversidad como de la especificidad de los 
métodos de análisis de datos textuales, que ya se basa en ordenadores o 
simplemente que están a punto de serlo. Por tanto, en primer lugar, se deben 
entender los debates considerando las opciones que existen con respecto a las 
formas de investigación en sociología, y se debe ser consciente tanto de la 
diversidad como de la espicificidad de los métodos que se usan actualmente 
en-el dominio del análisis de datos textuales en Francia. 

En general la influencia de la tradición sociolingüística francesa es de gran 
importancia. Encontraremos, por un lado, los trabajos más antiguos de 
Michel Pécheux sobre las formaciones lingüísticas o discursivas inspirados 
por el estructuralismo-marxista al igual que su método AAD (Analyse 
Automatique du Discours, 1969), y por otro lado, la perspectiva de Ecole 
frangaise d'analyse du discours” (AD) en langages desarrollado también en la 
revista. Langage et Société, desde 1971. Tal tradición — y aquí estamos 
hablando de varias versiones de ella, aunque se refieren todas al concepto de 
acto de habla (problemática de la enunciación) — enfatizan los procesos y 
relaciones que pertencen a los tipos de acción socio-discursiva o socio- 
enunciativa de los hablantes situados socialmente, y simultáneamente se 
construye en una metodología que no se traduce (¿por ahora?) en programas 
Operativos que apoyan requisitos muy específicos. 

Una vez que estas observaciones contextuales se estabelecen, estamos en 
posición de tratar mayores desarrollos — teóricos o metodológicos — que 
producen actualmente un impacto en las prácticas de análisis de datos 
textuales basados en ordenadores en Francia. Consideraríamos que estos 
desarrollos comparten una aproximación típicamente: 


e  lexicométrica, que usa o el análisis convencional de factores o los 
procedimientos automáticos de clasificación de datos tales como el 
Benzecri; 

e  sociosemántico, que usa varios métodos estadísticos individualizados 
para una red analítica conceptual dada; 
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e expuestos en términos de una rede de palabras asociadas a una perspec- 
tiva que tiene a su disposición para sus propósitos, programas bien 
conocidos paraayudar en la codificación e investigación de bases de datos 
bibliográficos; 

e representativos de un análisis proporcional y predicativo del discurso, 
parecido al paradigma en asociolingúística; 
representativos de un tipo de ingeniería del texto; 
que ofrecen conjuntos de programas hechos especialmente para la 
organización de encuestas y observaciones sociológicas, pero muy cos- 
tosos y sólo accesibles por organizaciones públicas; 

e representativos de “sistemas expertos” y otros géneros parecidos 
especialmente diseñados para problemas de investigación definidos y 
marcos teóricos específicos — aquí estamos pensando por-ejemplo en 
estudios sobre “la grammaire des actes de civilit y la disonancia axio- 
ideológica. 


Estos sistemas representan, desde nuestra perspectiva, lo que quizás 
parece ser el futuro más prometedor de los métodos de análisis de datos 
textuales. 


Jacques Jenny 
- Content and Discourse Analysis in French Sociological Research. 
Current Practices with Micro-Computers and their Potentials 

Since most French sociologists are unfamiliar with the acronym CAQDAS, 
this paper explains the logic behind this research practice that involves 
methods of analysis of textual data, both computer-based and in the process 
of being computerized. An initial awareness is needed of the debates regard- 
ing the choice. of research approaches in sociology and the diversity and 
specificity of methods currently being used in the domain of textual data 
analysis in France. 

In general, the influence of the French socio-linguistic tradition looms 
large. Readers will find, on the one hand, the older works of Michel Pécheux 
on the linguistic or discursive formations inspired by Marxist-Structuralism 
as well as Pécheux’s 1969 AAD (Analyse Automatique du Discours) method; 
on the other hand, there is the perspective of the Ecole Française d'Analyse 
du Discours (AD) in Langages (see the 1969 and following issues), also 
expounded in the journal Langage et Société since 1971. Such a tradition — 
and here we are speaking of various versions of it, though all refer to the 
speech act concept (problematics and enunciation) — places an emphasis on 
the processes and relations pertaining to socio-discursive or socio- 
enunciative types of action of socially-located speakers, and simultaneously 
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builds on a methodology akin to a classic, ‘theme based’ content analysis — a 
methodology that is not (as yet?) translated into an operational software 


supporting its very specific requirements. 


se 


Having explained the context, the paper now addresses the major 


developments — theoretical or methodological — currently having an impact 
on practices of computer-based analysis of textual data in France. These 
developments take the following approaches: 


lexicometric, using either conventional factor analysis or automatic data 
classification procedures such as those of Benzecri; 

socio-semantic, using various statistical methods customized for a given 
analysis or conceptual grid; 

specified in terms of networks of associated words, a perspective that 
already has available for its purposes a well-known program for 
codification and investigation of bibliographical databases; 
representative of a propositional and predicative analysis of discourse, 
akin to paradigms in psycholinguistics; 

representative of a kind of textual engineering; 

offering sets of software specically designed for the management of 
sociological surveys and observations but very expensive and thus only 
accessible to public organizations — yet to be approved by “discourse 
analysts! who have a reputation for being very critical of computer 
technology; | 

representative of system and other experts working on research 
questions and specific theoretical frameworks, such as studies on ‘la 
grammaire des actes de civilité’ and “la dissonance axio-idéologique”. In 
our view, these systems represent the most promising future methods of 
textual data. 
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